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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1  HIS  nrft  volume  of  T.  Paine's  Works  contains  that  author's 
publications  during  his  refidence  in  America. — Of  thefe,  fome  have 
never  appeared  in  any  former  edition  of  his  Works  ;  particularly 
Differtations  on  Government,  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  on 
Paper  Money,  two  numbers  of  The  Crifis,  and  the  Mifcellaneous 
Pieces  at  the  clofe  of  the  volume. — The  editor  thinks  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  account  for  the  introduction  and  arrangement  of  fome  of 
thefe  productions. 

Having  feen  but  one  edition  of  Mr.  Paine's  Works  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  give  The  Crisis,  and  that  one  being  imperfect,  as  it 
wanted  No.  X.  and  No.  XII.  exertions  were  made  to  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency, by  a  recurrence  to  contemporary  newfpapers  and  other  pub- 
lications : — In  this  refearch,  the  piece  which  is  here  introduced  as 
No.  X.  was  found  in  the  Pennfylvania  Gazette.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  a  hurry,  or,  at  leaft,  for  inftant  publication  ;  for  al- 
though it  was  publifhed  in  three  parts,  viz.  in  the  papers  of  the  20th 
and  27th  of  February,  and  6th  of  March,  1782,  it  bears  date  not 
from  the  appearance  of  the  firft  part,  but  from  that  of  the  laft. — 
This  hurry  may  ferve  to  account  for  the  omiffion  of  the  title  and 
number,  without  which  it  was  originally  publifhed. 

The  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shclburne,  which  has  hitherto  been  de- 
tached fro m  The  Crifis,  is,  evidently,  No.  XII  of  that  work,  which 
can  no  otherwife  be  fupplied. — Its  date,  fignature,  and  mode  of  pub- 
lication (in  the  newfpapers),  leave  no  doubt  of  this  on  the  editor's 
mind. 

The  numbers  of  The  Crifis  being  thus  completed,  the  editor  had 
fi.ni  left  two  pieces  figned  Common  Senfe,  which,  appearing  to  be  of 
the  fame  family,  he  has  claffed  under  the  general  head,  as  fupernume- 
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raries,  according  to  their  dates. — The  latter  of  thefe  never  appeared 
but  in  the  newfpapers  of  the  day. 

At  a  time  when  confiderable  progrefs  had  been  made  in  printing 
this  volume,  the  editor  was  informed  that  Mr.  Paine  had  fent  fome 
contributions  to  the  Pennfylvania  Magazine. — On  which  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Mr.  R.  Aitken,  the  publifiier  of  that  work,  who 
very  obligingly  pointed  out  the  pieces  written  by  Mr.  P.  It  was 
then  ton  late  to  give  them  their  chronological  precedence,  and  they 
were  necefiarily  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  under  the  head 
Mifcellaneous  Pieces.  It  is  neceflary  to  add,  that  two  of  thofe  ef- 
fays,  namely,  a  description  of  a  new  electrical  machine,  then  not 
known  in  America,  and  a  method  of  building  frame  houfes  in  Eng- 
land, are  omitted  ;  the  former  being  ufelefs  at  prefent,  when  ele&ricity 
is  fo  much  better  underilood — and  the  latter  inapplicable  in  this 
country. 

A  few  other  articles,  which  (Mr.  Aitken  fays)  were  merely  banded 
by  Mr.  P.  for  publication,  have  not,  on  fo  doubtful  a  claim,  obtained 
a  place  here.  Thefe  were  hiftoric  fads,  and  he  could  therefore,  at 
moft,  have  only  furnifhed  the  language  with  which  they  arc  clothed. 

Pbiladilj'bia,  December  24,    1  79^- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

_  ERHAPS  the  fentiments  contained  in  the  following  pages,  are 
not  yet  fufficiently  fafhionable  to  procure  them  general  favour ;  a  long 
habit  of  not  thinking  a  thing  wrong,  gives  it  a  fuperficial  appear- 
ance of  being  right,  and  raifes  at  firft  a  formidable  outcry  in  defence 
of  cuftom.  But  the  tumult  foon  fubfides.  Time  makes  more 
converts  than  reafon. 

As  a  long  and  violent  abiue  of  power,  is  generally  the  means  cf 
calling  the  right  of  it  in  queftion  (and  in  matters  too  which  might 
never  have  been  thought  of,  had  not  the  fufferers  been  aggravated 
into  the  inquiry.)  and'as  the  King  of  England  hath  undertaken  in  his 
own  right,  to  fupport  the  Parliament  in  what  he  calls  theirs,  and  as 
the  good  people  of  this  country  are  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  the  com- 
bination, they  have  an  undoubted  privilege  to  enquire  into  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  both,  and  equally  to  rejed  the  ufurpation  of  either. 

In  the  following  meets,  the  author  hath  ftudioufly  avoided  every 
thififf  which  is  perfonal  among  ourfelves.  Compliments  as  well  as 
cenfure  to  individuals  make  no  part  thereof.  The  wife,  and  the 
worthy,  need  not  the  triumph  of  a  pamphlet  ;  and  thofe  whofe  fen- 
timents are  injudicious,  or  unfriendly,  will  ceafe  of  themfelves  unlefs 
too  much  pains  are  bellowed  upon  their  converfion. 

The  caufe  of  America  is  in  a  great  rneafure  the  caufe  of  all  man- 
kind. Many  circumllances  have,  and  will  arife,  which  are  not  local, 
but  univerfal,  and  through  which  the  principles  of  all  lovers  of  man- 
kind are  affefted,  and  in  the  event  of  which,  their  affections  are 
interefted.  The  laying  a  country  defolate  with  fire  and  fword,  de- 
claring war  againft  the  natural  rights  of  all  mankind,  and  extirpating 
the  defenders  thereof  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  the  concern  of 
every  man  to  whom  nature  hath  given  the  power  of  feeling;  of  which 
clafs,  regardlefs  of  party  cenfure,  is 
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Of  the  origin  and  defign    of  government  in  general :  with  conc'fe    re,- 
maris  on  the  Engl'ijh  conjliiut'wn. 


OME  writers  have  fo  confounded  fociety  with  government,  as 
to  leave  little  or  no  diftinction  between  them ;  whereas  they  are  not 
only  different,  but  have  different  origins.  Society  is  produced  by 
our  wants,  and  government  by  our  wickednefs ;  the  former  promotes 
our  happinefs  pofitively  by  uniting  our  affections,  the  latter  negatively 
by  reftraining  our  vices.  The  one  encourages  intercourfe,  the  other 
creates  diftinctions.     The  firft  is  a  patron,  the  lad  is  a  punifher. 

Society  in  every  ilate  is  a  blefllng,  but  government  even  in  its  bell 
ftate  is  but  a  neceffary  evil ;  in  its  worft  flate  an  intolerable  one ;  for 
when  we  fuffer,  or  are  expofed  to  the  fame  miferies  by  a  government, 
which  we  might  expect  in  a  country  without  government,  our  calamity 
is  heightened  by  reflecting  that  we  furnifh  the  means  by  which  we 
fuffer.  Government,  like  drefs,  is  the  badge  of  loft  innocence  ;  the 
palaces  of  kings  are  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  bowers  of  paradife.  For 
were  the  impulfes  of  confeience  clear,  uniform  and  irrefiftlbly  obeyed, 
man  would  need  no  other  lawgiver  ;  but  that  not  being  the  cafe,  he 
finds  it  neceffary  to  furrender  up  a  part  of  his  property  to  furnifli 
means  for  the  protection  of  the  reft;  and  this  he  is  induced  to  do  by 
the  fame  prudence  which  in  every  other  cafe  advifes  him  out  of  two 
evils  to  choofe  the  leaft.  Wherefore,  fecurity  being  the  true  defign 
and  end  of  government,  it  unanfwerably  follows,  that  whatever  form 
thereof  appears  moft  likely  to  enfure  it  to  us,  with  tjie  leaft  expence 
and  greateft  benefit,  is  preferable  to  all  others. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clear  and  juft  idea  of  the  defign  and  end  of  go- 
vernment, let  us  fuppofe  a  fmall  number  of  perfons  fettled  in  fomc 
fequeftered  part  of  the  earth,  unconnected  with  the  reft,  they  will 
then  reprefent  the  firft  peopling  of  any  country,  or  of  the  world. 
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In  this  ftatc  of  natural  liberty,  fociety  will  be  their  firft  thought. 
A  thoufand  motives  will  excite  them  thereto  ;  the  ftrength  of  one" 
man  is  fo  unequal  to  his  wants,  and  his  mind  fo  unfitted  for  perpetual 
folitude,  that  be  is  foon  obliged  to  feel:  afiiftance  and  relief  of  another, 
who  in  his  turn  requires  the  fame.  Four  or  five  united  would  be  able 
to  raife  a  tolerable  dwelling  in  the  midft  of  a  wildernefs,  but  one  man 
might  labour  out  the  common  period  of  life  without  accomplishing 
any  thing  j  when  he  had  felled  his  timber  he  could  not  remove  it,  nor 
erect  it  after  it  was  removed  ;  hunger  in  the  mean  time  would  urge 
him  from  his  work,  and  every  different  want  call  him  a  different  way. 
Difeafe,  nay  even  misfortune,  would  be  death,  for  though  neither 
might  be  mortal,  yet  either  would  difable  him  from  living,  and  reduce 
him  to  a  ftatc  in  which  he  might  rather  be  faid  to  perifh  than  to  die. 
Thus  neceffity,  like  a  gravitating  power,  would  foon  form  our 
newly  arrived  emigrants  into  fociety,  the  reciprocal  bleffmgs  of  which 
would  fuperfede,  and  render  the  obligations  of  law  and  government 
unneccfiary  while  they  remained  perfectly  juft  to  each  other ;  but  as 
nothing  but  heaven  is  impregnable  to  vice,  it  will  unavoidably  happen, 
that  in  proportion  as  they  furmount  the  firfl  difficulties  of  emigration, 
which  bound  them  together  in  a  common  caufe,  they  will  begin  to 
relax  in  their  duty  and  attachment  to  each  other;  and  this  remiffhefs 
will  point  out  the  neceffity  of  eftablifhing  fotne  form  of  government 
to  fupply  the  defect  of  moral  virtue. 

Some  convenient  tree  will  afford  them  a  flate-houfe,  under  the 
branches  of  which  the  whole  colony  may  affemble  to  deliberate  on 
public  matters.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  their  firfl  laws  will 
have  the  title  only  of  Regulations,  and  be  enforced  by  no  other 
penalty  than  public  difeftetm.  In  this  firfc  parliament  every  man,  by 
natural  right,   will  have  a  feat. 

But  as  the  colony  increafes,  the  public  concerns  will  increafe  like- 
wife,  and  the  diftance  at  which  the  members  may  be  feparatcd,  will 
render  it  too  inconvenient  for  all  of  them  to  meet  on  every  occafion  as 
at  firfl,  when  their  number  was  fmall,  their  habitations  near,  and 
the  public  concerns  few  and  trifling.  This  will  point  out  the  conve- 
nience of  their  commenting  to  leave  the  legiflative  part  to  be  managed 
by  a  feleft  number  chofen  from  the  whole  body,  who  are  fuppofed 
U>  have  the  fame  concerns  at  ftake  which  thofe  have  who  appointed 
them,  and  who  will  act  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  whole  body  would 
act  were  they  prcfent.  If  the  colony  continue  encreafing,  it  will 
become  neceflary  to  augment  the  number  of  the  representative^  and 
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that  the  intereft  of  every  part  of  the  colony  may  be  attended  to,  it 
will  be  found  bell  to  divide  the  whole  into  convenient  parts,  each 
part  fending  its  proper  number ;  and  that  the  deded  might  never  form 
to  themfelves  an  intereft  feparate  from  the  electors,  prudence  will  point 
out  the  propriety  of  having  elections  often  ;  becaufe  as  the  elecled 
might  by  that  means  return  and  mix  again  with  the  general  body  of 
the  eleclors,  in  a  few  months  their  fidelity  to  the  public  will  be  fecured 
by  the  prudent  reflection  of  not  making  a  rod  for  themfelves.  And 
as  this  frequent  interchange  will  eftablifh  a  common  intereft  with  every 
part  of  the  community,  they  will  mutually  and  naturally  fupport 
each  other,  and  on  this  (not  on  the  unmeaning  name  of  King)  de- 
pends iheflrengtb  of  government,  and  the  happlnefs  of  the  governed. 

Here  then  is  the  origin  and  rife  of  government ;  namely,  a  mode 
rendered  neceffary  by  the  inability  of  moral  virtue  to  govern  the 
world  ;  here  too  is  the  defign  and  end  of  government,  viz.  freedom 
and  fecurity.  And  however  our  eyes  may  be  dazzled  with  (how,  or 
our  ears  deceived  by  found  ;  however  prejudice  may  warp  our  wills, 
or  intereft  darken  our  underftanding,  the  Ample  voice  of  nature  and 
reafon  will  fay,  it  is  right. 

I  draw  my  idea  of  the  form  of  government  from  a  principle  in 
nature,  which  no  art  can  overturn,  viz.  that  the  more  fimple  any  thing- 
is,  the  lefs  liable  it  is  to  be  difordered,  and  the  eafier  repaired  when 
difordered ;  and  with  this  maxim  in  view,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
fo-much-boafted  conftitution  of  England.  That  it  was  noble  for  the 
dark  and  flavifh  times  in  which  it  was  erected,  is  granted.  When  the 
world  was  over-run  with  tyranny,  the  leaft  remove  therefrom  was  a 
glorious  refcue.  But  that  it  is  imperfect,  fubjeft  to  convulllons,  and 
incapable  of  producing  what  it  feems  to  promife,  iseafily  demonftrated. 

Abfolute  governments  (though  the  difgrace  of  human  nature)  have 
this  advantage  with  them,  that  they  are  fimple  ;  if  the  people  fuffer, 
they  know  the  head  from  which  their  fuffering  fp rings,  know  likewife 
the  remedy,  and  are  not  bewildered  by  a  variety  of  caufes  and  cures. 
But  the  conftitution  of  England  is  fo  exceedingly  complex,  that  the 
nation  may  fuffer  for  years  together  without  being  able  to  difcover  in 
which  part  the  fault  lies ;  fome  will  fay  in  one  and  fome  in  another,  and 
eveiy  political  phyfician  will  advife  a  different  medicine. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  to  get  over  local  or  long  Handing  prejudices, 
yet  if  wc  will  fuffer  ourfelves  to  examine  the  component  parts  of  the 
Englifh  conftitution,  we  fhall  find  them  to  be  the  bafe  remains  of  two 
ancient  tyrannies,  compounded  with  fome  new  republican  materials. 
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Fitjt. — The  remains  of  monarchical  tyranny  in  the  perfon  of  thr 
king. 

Secondly  — The  remains  of  ariftocratical  tyranny  in  the  perfons  of 
the  peers. 

Thirdly. — The  now  republican  materials,  in  the  perfons  of  the 
commons,   on  whofe  virtue  depends  the  freedom  of  England. 

The  two  firft,  by  being  hereditary,  are  independent  of  the  people; 
wherefore  in  a  con/lit utional fenfe  they  contribute  nothing  towards  the 
freedom  of  the  ftate. 

To  fay  that  the  conftitution  of  England  is  a  union  of  three  powers, 
reciprocally  checking  each  other,  is  farcical;  either  the  words  have  no 
meaning,   or  they  are  flat  contradictions. 

To  fay  that  the  commons  is  a  check  upon  the  king,  prefuppofes 
two  things  : 

F'njl — That  the  king  is  not  to  be  trufted  without  being  looked 
after;  or  in  other  words,  that  a  thirft  for  abfolute  power  is  the  natural 
difeafe  of  monarchy. 

Secondly. — That  the  commons,  by  being  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
are  either  wifer  or  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  the  crown. 

But  as  the  fame  conftitution  which  gives  the  commons  a  power  to 
check  the  king  by  withholding  the  fupplies,  gives  afterwards  the 
king  a  power  to  check  the  commons,  by  empowering  him  to  reject 
their  other  bills  ;  it  again  fuppofes  that  the  king  is  wifer  than  thofe 
whom  it  has  already  fuppofed  to  be  wifer  than  him.  A  mere  abfur- 
dity! 

There  is  fomething  exceedingly  ridiculous  in  the  compofition  of 
monarchy ;  it  lirft  excludes  a  man  from  the  means  of  information,  yet 
empowers  him  to  act  in  cafes  where  the  higheft  judgment  is  required. 
The  ftate  of  a  king  fhuts  him  from  the  world,  yet  the  bufinefs  of  a 
king  requires  him  to  know  it  thoroughly;  wherefore  the  different  parts, 
by  unnaturally  oppoling  and  deftroying  each  other,  prove  the  whole 
character  to  he  abfurd  and  ufelefs. 

Some  writers  have  explained  the  Englifli  conftitution  thus ;  the  king, 
fay  they,  is  one,  the  people  another;  the  peers  are  an  houfe  in  behalf 
of  the  king;  the  commons  in  behalf  of  the  people;  but  this  hath  all 
the  dillintions  of  an  houfe  divided  againft  itfelf;  and  though  the  «- 
preffion  ,  be  pleafantly  arranged,  yet  when  examined  they  appear  idle 
and  ambiguous;  and  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  niceft  conftruc- 
tion  that  words  are  capable  of,  when  applied  to  the  defcription  of 
fomething  which  cither  cannot  wift,  or  is  too  incomprehenfible  to  be 
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within  the  eompafs  of  defcription,  will  be  words  of  found  only,  and 
though  they  may  amufe  the  ear,  they  cannot  inform  the  mind,  for 
this  explanation  Includes  a  previous  queftlon,  viz,  How  came  the  king 
by  a  power  which  the  people  are  afraid  to  trufe,  and  always  obliged  to 
eheck?  Such  a  power  could  not  be  the  gift  of  a  wife  people,  neither 
can  any  power,  which  needs  checking,  be  from  God;  yet  the  pvovifioa 
which  the  conflitution  makes,   fuppofes  fuch  a  power  to  exiit. 

But  the  provifion  is  unequal  to  the  talk ;  the  means  either  cannot  or 
will  not  accompiiih  the  end,  and  the  whole  affair  is  a  felo  de  fe  ;  for 
as  the  greater  weight  will  always  carry  up  the  lefs,  and  as  all  the  wheels 
of  a  machine  are  put  in  motion  by  one,  it  only  remains  to  know 
which  power  In  the  conflitution  has  the  mod  weight,  for  that  will 
govern ;  and  though  the  others,  or  a  part  of  them,  may  clog,  or,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  check  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  yet  fo  long  as  they 
cannot  flop  it,  their  endeavours  will  be  ineffectual  ;  the  firit  moving 
power  will  ;.t  lafl  have  its  way,  and  what  it  wants  in  fpeed  is  fupplied 
by  time. 

That  the  crown  Is  this  overbearing  part  in  the  Engliih  conilitution 
needs  not  be  mentioned,  and  that  it  derives  its  whole  confequence 
merely  from  being  the  giver  of  places  and  penfions  is  felf-evident, 
wherefore,  though  we  have  been  wife  enough  to  fhut  and  lock  a  door 
againfl  abfolute  monarchy,  we  at  the  fame  time  have  been  fooliih 
enough  to  put  the  crown  in  poffefiion  of  the  key. 

The  prejudice  of  Englishmen,  in  favour  of  their  own  government 
by  king,  lords  and  commons,  arifes  as  much  or  more  from  national 
pride  than  reafon.  Individuals  are  undoubtedly  fafer  in  England  than 
in  fome  other  countries,  but  the  will  of  the  king  is  as  much  the  law 
of  the  land  in  Britain  as  in  France,  with  this  difference,  that  Inflead 
of  proceeding  directly  from  his  mouth,  it  is  handed  to  the  people 
under  the  more  formidable  fhape  of  an  act  of  parliament.  For  the 
fate  of  Charles  the  Firft,  hath  only  made  kings  more  fubtie — not  more 
juft. 

Wherefore,  laying  afide  all  national  pride  and  prejudice  in  favour  ot 
modes  and  forms,  the  plain  truth  is,  that  it  Is  wholly  owing  to  the 
conflitution  of  the  people,  and  no!  the  conflitution  of  the  government,  that 
the  crown  is  not  as  oppreffive  in  England  as  in  Turkey. 

An  enquiry  Into  the  conjltutlonal  errors  in  the  Engliih  form  of  go- 
vernment is  at  this  time  highly  neceffary ;  for  as  we  are  never  in  a  pro 
per  condition  of  doing  juftice  to  others,  while  we  continue  under  V  5 
influence  of  fome  leading  partiality,  fo  neither  are  we  capable  of  da 
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it  to     •  '.  !  -  •  while  we  remain  fettered  by  an  obftinate  prejudice.  And 
•  i  who  is  attached  to  a  proftitute  is  unfitted  to  choofe  or  judge 
.  ."■)  ai:y  prepofleifion  in  favour  of  a  rotten  conftitution  of  go- 
■  it  will  difable  U3  from  decerning  a  good  one. 


Of  monarchy  and  hereditary  fucceffion. 


'  AN  KIND  being  originally  equals  in  the  order  of  creation,  the 
equality  could  only  be  deftroyed  by  fomc  fubfequent  circumltance  j 
the  c'iftir.itions  of  rich  and  poor,  may  in  a  great  meafurc  be  accounted 
fov,  and  that  without  having  recourfe  to  the  harm  ill-founding  names 
of  opprfiffion  and  avarice.  Oppreuicn  is  often  the confequence,  but  fel- 
'  ha  or  never  the  means  of  riches;  and  though  avarice  will  preferve  a 
man  from  being  neceflitoufly  pcor,  it  generally  makes  him  too  timo- 
rous to  be  wealthy. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  diftin&ion  for  which  no  truly  na- 
tural or  religious  reafoh  can  be  afiigned,  and  that  is,  the  diftin&ion  of 
men  into  KINGS  and  SUBJECTS.  Male  and  female  are  the  diftinc- 
tiens  of  nature  ;  good  and  bad  the  diftinctions  of  heaven  :  but  how  a 
race  of  men  came  into  the  world  fo.  exalted  above  the  reft,  and  diitin- 
guifhed  like  fome  new  fpecies,  is  worth  enquiring  into,  and  whether 
they  are  the  means  of  happinefs  or  cf  mifery  to  mankind. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  according  to  the  feripture  chrono- 
logy, there  were  no  kings ;  the  confequence  of  which  was  there  were  no 
wars  ;  it  is  the  pride  of  kings  which  throws  mankind  into  confulion. 
Holland  without  a  king  hath  enjoyed  more  peace  for  this  laft  century 
than  any  of  the  monarchical  governments  in  Europe.  Antiquity  fa- 
vours the  fame  remark;  for  the  quiet  and  rural  lives  of  the  firfl  patri- 
archs hath  a  happy  fometbing  in  them,  which  vanifiies  away  when  we 
come  to  the  hiftory  of  Jewilh  royalty. 

Government  by  kings  was  hrft  introduced  into  the  world  by  the 
Heathens,  from  whom  the  children  of  Ifrael  copied  the  cuilom.  It 
was  the  meft  profperous  invention  the  devil  ever  fet  on  foot  for  the 
promotion  of  idolatry.  The  Heathens  paid  divine  honours  to  their 
deceafed  kings,  and  the  Chriftian  world  hath  improved  on  the  plan  by 
doing  the  fame  to  their  living  ones.  How  impious  is  the  title  of  facred 
niajifiy,  applied  to  a  worm,  who  in  the  midft  of  his  fplendour  is  crum- 
bling into  dull! 

he  exalting  one  man  fo  greatly  above  the  reft,  cannot  be  jufti- 
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fied  or  the  equal  rights  of  nature,  fo  neither  can  it  be  defended  en  the 
authority  of  Scripture;  for  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  as  declared  by 
Gideon  and  the  prophet  Samuel,  exprefsly  difapprcves  of  government 
by  Icings.  All  anti-monarchical  parts  of  Scripture,  have  been  very 
fmoothly  gloffed  over  in  monarchical  governments,  but  they  undoubt- 
edly merit  the  attention  of  countries,  which  have  their  governments 
yet  to  form.  "  Render  unto  Gafar  the  things  'which  arc  C.tyrirfs,"  is 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  courts,  yet  it  is  no  f import  of  monarchical  go- 
vernment, for  the  Jews  at  that  time  were  without  a  king,  and  in  a  Hate 
of  vafTalage  to  the  R.omans. 

Near  three  thoufand  years  pafTed  away  from  the  Mofaic  account  of 
the  creation,  till  the  Jews  under  a  national  delufion  requefted  a  king. 
Till  then  their  form  of  government  (except  in  extraordinary  cafes, 
where  the  Almighty  ihterpofed)  was  a  kind  of  republic,  adminftered  by 
a  judge  and  the  elders  of  the  tribes.  Kings  they  had  none,  and  it 
was  held  finful  to  acknowledge  any  being  under  that  title  but  the 
Lord  of  Hofts.  And  when  a  man  ferioufly  reflects  on  the  idolatrous 
homage  which  is  paid  to  the  perfons  of  kings,  he  need  not  wonder, 
that  the  Almighty,  ever  jealous  of  his  honour,  fhould  difapprove  of  a 
form  of  government  which  fo  impioufiy  invades  trie  prerogative  of 
heaven. 

Monarchy  is  ranked  in  fcripture  as  one  of  the  uns  of  the  Jews,  for 
which  a  curfe  In  referve  is  denounced  againft  them.  The  hiMcry  of 
that  tranfaction  is  worth  attending  to. 

The  children  of  Ifrael  being  qppreffed  by  the  Miuianites,  Gidccn 
marched  againit  them  with  a  fmall  army,  and  victory,  through  the 
divine  interpohtion,  decided  in  his  favour.  The  Jews  elate  with 
fuccefs,  and  attributing  it  to  the  gencralfhip  of  Gideon,  propofed 
making  him  a  king,  faying,  Rule  thou  over  us,  thou  and  thy  fori,  and 
thy  fan's  fou.  Here  was  temptation  in  its  fullcft  extent;  not  a  king- 
dom only,  but  an  hereditary  one;  but  Gideon  in  the  piety  of  his  foul 
replied,  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  Jhall  my  Jon  rule  over  you. 
THE  LORD  SHALL  RULE  OVER.  YOU.  Words  need  not 
te  more  explicit  ;  Gideon  doth  not  deeline  the  honour,  but  denitth 
their  right  to  give  it ;  neither  doth  he  compliment  them  with  invented 
declarations  of  his  thanks,  but  in  the  pofitive  fiyle  of  a  Prophet 
charges  them  with  difaffeclion  to  their  proper  Sovereign,  the  King 
of  Heaven. 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  this,  they  fell  again  into 
the  fame  error.    The  hankering  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  idolatrous 
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cuftoms  of  the  Heathens,  is  fomething  exceedingly  unaccountable  ( 
but  fo  it  was,  that  laying  hold  of  the  mifconduft  of  Samuel's  two 
fons,  who  were  entrufted  with  fome  fecular  concerns,  they  came  in  an 
abrupt  and  clamorous  manner  to  Samuel,  faying,  Behold  thou  art  old, 
and  thy  fans  walk  not  in  thy  ways,   now  make  us  a  king  to  judge  us  like 
all  the  ether  nations.     And  here   we  cannot  but  obferve  that  their 
motives  were  bad,  viz.  that  they  might  be  like  unto  other  nations,  /'.  e. 
the   Heathens,    whereas  their  true  glory  lay  in  being  as  much  unlike 
them  as  poflible.      But  the  thing  difpleafed  Samuel  'when  they  /aid,  Give 
Us  a  king  to  judge  us  ;  and  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
fa  id  unto  Samuel,    Hearken  unto  the  voice  cf  the  people  in  all  that  they  fay 
unto  thee,  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  lut  they  have  rejected  me,  TH  AT. 
I  SHOULD  NOT  REIGN  OVER  THEM.    According  to  all  the 
•works  which  they  have  donejinre  the  day  that  1 brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
even  unto  this  day  ;    wherewith  they  have  forfahen  me  and  ferved  other 
(rods ;  fo  do  they  afo  unto  thee.     Now  therefore  hearken  unto  their  voice, 
hotvbeit,  proteji  folentnly  unto  them  andjhew  them  the  manner  of  the  king 
that  fiall  reign   over  them,  i.  e.  not  of  any  particular  king,  but  the 
general  manner  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  whom  Ifrael  was  fo  eagerly 
copying  after.     And  notwithstanding  the  great  diftance  of  time  and 
difference  of  manners,   the  character  is  ftill  in  fafnion.     And  Samuel 
told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto  the  people,   that  ajked  of  him  a  king. 
And  he  fatd,  this  /hall  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  Jhall  reign  ever  you; 
he  c<v";  take  y  <ur  fons  and  appoint  them  for  himfelf,  for  his  chariots,  and 
to  be  h>s  herfemen,  and  fome  Jhall  run  before  his  chariots  (this  description 
agrees  with  the  prefent  mode  of  itnpreffing  men)  and  he  will  appoint 
him  captains  ov'er  tl  ./.aids,  and  captains  over  fifties ,  and  will  fet  them 
to  ear  his  ground  and  to  reap  his  harvfl,  and  to  make  his  injlrumavs  of 
war,  and  in  "rumen's  of  h:s  chariots;  and  he  will  take  your  daughters  t» 
be  confeSionarjes,  and  to  be  cooks  and  to  be  lakers  (this  dtferibes  the  ex- 
pence  and  luxury  as  well  as  the  oppreffion  of  kings)  and  he  will  take  your 
'  your  olive  yards,  even  the  bejl  of  them,  end  give  than  to  l.isjlr- 
vants  ;  and  he  will  take  the  tenth  if  your  feed,  and of your  vineyards,  and 
give  them  to  his  cfjieers  and  to  I.  I  (by  which  we  fee  that  briber)-, 

corruption  and  favouritifm  are  the  Handing  vices  of  kings)  and  he  will 
take  the  tenth  ofycur  men  fervauts,  and  your  maid  fervants,  and  your  good- 
.  /,.,.•':,  hem  to  his  work ;  and  he  will  take 
the  tenth  cf  yourjheep,  and  ye  fiall  be  his  fervatlts,  and  ye  flail  cry  out  hi 
ihat  day  b  •  >ur  king  which  ye  Jhall  have  chifen,  AND  THE 

LORD  WILL  NOT  HEAR  YOU  IN  THAT  DAY.     This 
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P<ccounts  for  the  continuation  of  monarchy  ;  neither  do  the  characters 
of  the  few  good  kings  which  have  lived  fince,  either  fanctify  the 
title,  or  blot  out  the  linfulnefs  of  the  origin  ;  the  high  encomium 
given  cf  David  takes  no  notice  of  him  officially  as  a  king,  but  only 
as  a  man  after  God's  own  heart.  Neverthelefs  the  people  refufed  to 
obey  the  voice  of  Samuel,  and  they  faid,  Nay,  but  toe  will  have  a  king 
over  us,  that  <we  may  be  like  all  the  nations,  and  that  our  king  may  judge 
us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  battles.  Samuel  continued  to 
reafon  with  them,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  he  fet  before  them  their  in- 
gratitude, but  all  would  not  avail  ;  and  feeing  them  fully  bent  on 
their  folly,  he  cried  out,  I  will  call  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  Jloall  fend 
thunder  and  rain  (which  then  was  a  punifhment,  being  in  the  time  of 
wheat  harveft)  that  ye  may  perceive  and  fee  that  your  wickedmfs  is  great 
which  ye  have  done  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord,  IN  ASKING  YOU  A 
KING.  So  Samuel  called  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  fent  thunder 
<ind  rain  that  day,  and  all  the  people  greatly  feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel. 
And  all  the  people  faid  unto  Samuel,  Pray  for  thy  fervants  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  that  we  die  not,  for  WE  HAVE  ADDED  UNTO  OUR 
SINS  THIS  EVIL,  TO  ASK  A  KING.  Thefe  portions  of 
fcripture  are  direct  and  pofitive.  They  admit  of  no  equivocal  con- 
duction. That  the  Almighty  hath  here  entered  his  proteft  againft 
monarchical  government  is  true,  or  the  fcripture  is  falfc.  And  a  man 
hath  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  is  as  much  of  king-craft,  as 
prieft-craft,  in  withholding  the  fcripture  from  the  public  in  Popifh 
countries.  For  monarchy  in  every  inilance  is  the  Popery  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  the  evil  of  monarchy  we  have  added,  that  of  hereditary  fuc- 
ceffion  ;  and  as  the  firft  is  a  degradation  and  leffening  of  ourfelves,  fo 
the  fecond,  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right,  is  an  infult  and  impofition 
on  pofterity.  For  all  men  being  originally  equals,  no  one  by  birtht 
could  have  a  right  to  fet  up  his  own  family,  in  perpetual  preference 
to  all  others  for  ever,  and  though  himfelf  might  deferve  fome  decent 
degree  of  honours  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  his  defcendants  might 
be  far  too  unworthy  to  inherit  them.  One  of  the  ftrongeft  natural 
proofs  of  the  folly  of  hereditary  right  in  Kings,  is,  that  nature  dif- 
approves  it,  otherwife  flie  would  not  fo  frequently  turn  it  into  ridi- 
cule, by  giving  mankind  an  /if  for  a  Lion. 

Secondly,  as  no  man  at  firft  could  polfefs  any  other  public  honours 
than  were  bellowed  upon  him,  fo  the  givers  of  thofe  honours  could 
have  no  pewer  to  give  away  the  right  of  pofterity,  and  though  they 
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might  fay,  "  We  chcofe  you  for  our  head,"  they  could  not,  without 
inaiufe.fi  irjui'lice  to  their  children,  fay  "  that  your  children  and  your 
children's  children  fhall  reign  over  curs  for  ever."  Becaufe  fuch  an 
ur.v.-;fc,  r.;jult,  unnatural  compact  might  (perhaps)  in  the  next 
fucceffion  put  them  under  the  government  of  a  rogue,  or  a  fool. 
Moft  wife  men  in  their  private  feniiments,  have  ever  treated  hereditary 
right  with  contempt  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  ihofe  evils,  which  when  once 
eftabiifhed  is  not  cafily  removed  ;  many  fubmit  from  fear,  others  from 
fuperfiiiion,  and  the  more  powerful  part  fnares  with  the  king,  the 
plunder  of  the  reft. 

This  isfirppofmgthe  prefent  race  of  kings  in  the  world  to  have  had 
an  honourable  origin;  whereas  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  could 
we  take  off  the  dark  covering  of  antiquity,  and  trace  them  to  their 
firft  rife,  we  fliould  find  the  firft  of  them  nothing  better  than  the 
principal  ruffian  of  fome  reftlefs  gang,  whole  favage  manners,  or 
pre-eminence  in  fubtilty  obtained  him  the  title  of  chief  among 
plunderers  ;  and  who  by  increafing  in  power,  and  extending  his  de- 
predations, over-awed  the  quiet  and  defencelefs  to  purchafe  their 
fefety  by  frequent  contributions.  Yet  his  electors  could  have  no 
idea  of  giving  hereditary  right  to  his  defcendants,  becaufe  fuch  a 
perpetual  excluficn  of  themfelves  was  incompatible  with  the  free  and 
tmreftrair.ed  principles  they  profeffed  to  live  by.  Wherefore,  here- 
ditary fucceffion  in  the  early  ages  of  monarchy  could  not  take  place 
as  a  matter  of  claim,  but  as  fomethir.g  cafual  or  complimental  ;  but 
as  few  or  no  records  were  extant  in  tliofe  days,  and  traditionary 
hiftory  fluffed  with  fables,  it  was  very  eafy,  after  the  laffe  of  a  few 
Tenerations,  to  trump  up  fome  fuperftitious  tale,  conveniently  timed, 
Mahomet  like,  to  cram  hereditary  right  down  the  throats  of  the 
vulvar.  Perhaps  the  diforders  which  threatened,  or  feemed  to  threaten, 
on  the  decenfe  of  a  leader  and  the  choice  of  a  new  one  (for  elections 
among  ruffians  could  not  be  very  orderly)  induced  many  at  firft  to 
favour  hereditary  pretentions;  by  which  means  it  happened,  as  it  hath 
happened  fince,  that  what  at  firft  was  fubmitted  to  as  a  convenience, 
was  afterwards  claimed  as  a  right. 

England,  fince  the  conqueft,  hath  known  fome  few  good  monarchs* 
but  groaned  beneath  a  much  larger  number  of  bad  ones;  ye*  no  man 
in  his  fenfes  can  fay  that  thsiv  claim  under  William  the  Conqueror  is 
a  very  honourable  one.  A  French  baftard,  landing  with  an  armed 
banditti,  and  eftablifhing  h.'mfclf  king  of  England  againfl  theconfent 
of  the  natives,  is  in  plain  terms  a  very  paltry,  rafcally  original.. — 
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It  certainly  hath  no  divinity  hi  it.  However,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend 
much  time  in  expofing  the  folly  of  hereditary  right  ;  if  there  are  any 
fo  weak  as  to  believe  it,  let  them  promifcuoufly  worfliip  the  afs  and 
lion,  and  welcome.  I  (hall  neither  copy  their  humility,  nor  difturb 
their  devotion. 

Yet  I  (hould  be  glad  to  a(k,  how  they  fuppofe  kings  came  at  firft  ? 
The  queftion  admits  but  of  three  anfwers,  viz.  either  by  lot,  by  elec- 
tion, or  by  ufurpation  If  the  firft  king  was  taken  by  lot,  it  eftablimes 
a  precedent  for  the  next,  which  excludes  hereditary  fucceffion.  Saul 
was  by  lot,  yet  the  fucceflion  wa  not  hereditary,  neither  does  it 
appear  from  that  tranfaftion  there  was  any  intention  it  ever  fhould. 
If  the  firft  king  of  any  country  was  by  election,  that  likewife  eftablifhcs 
a  precedent  for  the  next;  for  to  fay,  that  the  right  of  all  future  gene- 
rations is  taken  away,  by  the  aft  of  the  firft  eleftors,  in  their  choice 
not  only  of  a  king,  but  of  a  family  of  kings  for  ever,  hath  no  parallel 
in  or  out  of  fcripture  but  the  doftrine  of  original  fin,  which  fuppofes 
the  free  will  of  all  men  loft  in  Adam ;  and  from  fuch  comparifon,  and 
it  will  admit  of  no  other,  hereditary  fucceflion  can  derive  no  glory. 
For  as  in  Adam  all  finned,  and  as  in  the  firft  eleftors  all  men  obeyed  ; 
as  in  the  one  all  mankind  were  fubjefted  to  fatan,  and  in  the  other  to 
fovereignty;  as  our  innocence  was  loft  in  the  firft,  and  our  authority 
in  the  laft ;  and  as  both  difable  us  from  re-affuming  fome  former  ftate 
and  privilege,  it  unanfwerably  follows  that  original  fin  and  hereditary 
fucceffion  are  parallels.  Difhonourable  rank  !  Inglorious  connexion  ! 
Yet  the  moft  fubtile  fophift  cannot  produce  a  iufter  fimile. 

As  to  ufurpation,  no  man  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  defend  it ;  and  that 
William  the  Conqueror  was  an  ufurper  is  a  faft  not  to  be  contradifted. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  antiquity  of  Englifh  monarchy  will  not 
bear  looking  into. 

But  it  is  not  fo  much  the  abfurdity  as  the  evil  of  hereditary  fuccef- 
fion which  concerns  mankind.  Did  it  enfure  a  race  of  good  and  wife 
men,  it  would  have  the  feal  of  divine  authority,  but  as  it  opens  a 
door  to  the  fooli/h,  the  ivicieJ,  and  the  improper,  it  hath  in  it  the 
nature  of  oppreffion.  Men  who  look  upon  themfelves  born  to  reign, 
and  others  to  obey,  foon  grow  infolent ;  felefted  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  their  minds  are  early  poifoned  by  importance  ;  and  the 
world  they  aft  in  differs  fo  materially  from  the  world  at  large,  that 
they  have  but  little  opportunity  of  knowing  its  true  interefts,  and 
when  they  fucceed  to  the  government,  are  frequently  the  moft  igno- 
rant and  unfit  of  any  throughout  the  dominions. 
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Another  evil  which  attends  hereditary  fucccfiion  if,  that  the  throne 
is  fiibject  to  be  poiTefied  by  a  minor  at  any  age  ;  all  which  time  the 
regency,  acting  under  the  cover  of  a  king,  have  every  opportunity 
and  inducement  to  betray  their  trull.  The  fame  national  misfortune 
happens,  when  a  king,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmity,  enters  the 
laft  ftage  of  human  weaknefs.  In  both  thefe  cafes  the  public  be- 
comes a  prey  to  every  mifcreant,  who  can  tamper  fuccefsfully  with 
the  follies  either  of  age  or  infancy. 

The  moll  plaufible  plea,  which  hath  ever  been  offered  in  favour  of 
hereditary  fucceflion,  is,  that  it  preferves  a  nation  from  civil  wars;  and 
were  this  true,  it  would  be  weighty  ;  whereas,  it  is  the  moft  bare- 
faced falfity  ever  impofed  upon  mankind.  The  whole  hiftory  of 
England  difowns  the  fad.  Thirty  kings  and  two  minors  have 
reigned  in  that  diftracted  kingdom  fince  the  conqucft,  in  which  time 
there  have  been  (including  the  revolution)  no  lefs  than  eight  civil 
wars  and  nineteen  rebellions.  Wherefore  inftead  of  making  for  peace, 
ft  makes  againft  it,  and  deftroys  the  very  foundation  it  feems  to 
(land  on. 

The  conteft  for  monarchy  and  fucceflion,  between  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  laid  England  in  a  fcene  of  blood  for  many 
years.  Twelve  pitched  battles,  befides  fkirmifhes  and  ficges,  were 
fought  between  Henry  and  Edward,  twice  was  Henry  prifoner  to 
Edward,  who  in  his  turn  was  prifoner  to  Henry.  And  fo  uncertain 
is  the  fate  of  war  and  the  temper  of  a  nation,  when  nothing  but 
pcrfonal  matters  are  the  ground  of  a  quarrel,  that  Henry  was  taken 
in  triumph  from  a  prifon  to  a  palace,  and  Edward  obliged  to  fly 
from  a  palace  to  a  foreign  land ;  yet,  as  fudden  tranfitions  of  temper 
are  feldom  lafling,  Henry  in  his  turn  was  driven  from  the  throne, 
and  Edward  re-called  to  fucceed  him.  The  parliament  always  fol- 
lowing the  ftrongeit  fide. 

This  conteft  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  was  net 
entirely  extinguished  till  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  whom  the  families 
were  united.  Including  a  period  of  67  years,  viz.  from  1422 
to  1489. 

In  fhort,  monarchy  and  fuccefiion  have  laid  (not  this  or  that  king- 
dom only,  but)  the  world  in  blood  and  afhes.  'Tis  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  the  word  of  God  bears  teftimony  againft,  and  blood  will 
attend  it. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  bufinefs  of  a  king,  we  fihall  find  (and  in 
ome  countries  they  have  none)  that  after  fauntering  away  their  lives 
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'without  pleafure  to  themfelves  or  advantage  to  the  nation,  they 
withdraw  from  the  fcene,  and  leave  their  fucceffors  to  trend  the  fame 
idle  round.  In  abfoh'te  monarchies  the  whole  weight  of  huSinefs, 
civil  and  military,  lies  on  the  king  ;  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  their 
fequeSt  for  a  king  urged  this  plea,  "  that  he  may  judge  us,  and  go 
out  before  us  and  fight  our  battles."  But  in  countries  where  he  is 
neither  a  judge  nor  a  general,  as  in  England,  a  man  would  be  puzzled 
to  know  what  is  his  bufinefs. 

The  nearer  any  government  approaches  to  a  republic,  the  lets 
bufinefs  there  is  for  a  king.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  find  a  proper 
name  for  the  government  of  England.  Sir  William  Meredith  calls 
it  a  republic  ;  but  in  its  prefent  Slate  it  is  unworthy  of  the  name,  be- 
caufe  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown,  by  having  all  the  places  in 
its  difpofal,  hath  fo  effectually  fwailowed  up  the  power,  and  eaten  out 
the  virtue  of  the  houfe  of  commons  (the  republican  part  in  the  con- 
stitution) that  the  government  of  England  is  nearly  as  monarchical 
as  that  of  France  or  Spain.  Men  fall  out  with  names  without  under- 
standing them.  For  it  is  the  republican  and  not  the  monarchical 
part  of  the  conftitution  of  England  which.  Englishmen  glory  la,  viz. 
the  liberty  of  choofing  an  houfe  of  commons  from  out  of  their  own 
body — »and  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  when  republican  virtue  fails,  fiavery 
enfues.  Why  is  the  conftitution  of  England  fickly,  but  becaufe 
monarchy  hath  poifoned  the  republic,  the  crown  hath  engrofTed  the 
commons  ? 

In  England  a  king  hath  little  more  to  do  than  to  make  war  and 
give  away  places  ;  which,  in  plain  terms,  is  to  impoverish  the  nation 
and  fet  it  together  by  the  ears.  A  pretty  bufinefs  indeed  for  a  man 
to  be  allowed  eight  hundred  thcufand  Sterling  a-year  for,  and  wor- 
shipped into  the  bargain !  Of  more  worth  is  one  honeft  man  to  fo- 
ciety,  and  in  the  fight  of  God,  than  all  the  crowned  ruffians  that  ever 
lived. 


Thoughts  on  the  prefent  Jiate  of  Atnerican  affairs. 

.IN  the  following  pages  I  offer  nothing  more  than  Simple  fads,  plain 
arguments,  and  common  fenfe ;  and  have  no  other  preliminaries  to  fet- 
tle with  the  reader,  than  that  he  will  divefl  himfelf  of  prejudice  and 
prepoffeffion,  and  fuffer  his  reafon  and  his  feelings  to  determine  for 
themfelves;  that  he  will  put  on,  or  rather  that  he  will  not  put  ojf7  the 
Vol.  I.  C 
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true  chara&er  of  a  man,  and  generoufly  enlarge  his  views  beyond  the 
prefent  day. 

Volumes  have  been  written  en  the  fubjecr.  of  the  ftruggle  between 
England  and  America.  Men  of  all  ranks  have  embarked  in  the  con- 
troverfy,  from  different  motives,  and  with  various  defigr.s  ;  but  all 
have  been  ineffectual,  and  the  period  of  debate  is  clofed.  Arms,  as 
the  laft  refource,  decide  the  conteft  ;  the  appeal  was  the  choice  of  the 
king,  and  the  continent  hath  accepted  the  challenge. 

It  has  been  reported  of  the  late  Mr.  Pelham  (who  though  an  able 
minifter  was  not  without  his  faults)  that  on  his  being  attacked  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  on  the  fcore,  that  his  meafures  were  only  of  a  tem- 
poral-/ kind,  replied,  "  they  will  Icjl  my  time."  Should  a  thought  fo  fatal 
and  unmanly  poffefs  the  colonies  in  the  prefent  conteft,  the  name  cf 
aiiceftors  will  be  remembered  by  future  generations  with  deteftation. 

The  iun  never  fliined  on  a  caufe  of  greater  worth.  'Tis  not  the 
affair  of  a  city,  a  county,  a  province,  or  3  kingdom,  but  of  a  conti- 
nent— of  atleaft  one  eighth  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  'Tis  not  the 
concern  of  a  day,  a  year,  or  an  age ;  pofterity  are  virtually  involved  in 
the  conteft,  and  will  be  more  or  lefs  affeftcd,  even  to  the  end  of  time, 
by  the  proceedings  now.  Now  is  the  feed-time  of  continental  union, 
faith,  and  honour.  The  leaft  fracture  now  will  be  like  a  name  en- 
graved with  the  point  of  a  pin  on  the  tender  rind  of  a  young  oak ;  the 
wound  will  enlarge  with  the  tree,  and  pofterity  read  it  in  full  grown 

characters. 

By  referring  the  matter  from  argument  to  arms,  a  new  era  for  po- 
litics is  {track;  a  new  method  of  thinking  hath  ariien.  All  plans, 
forobofals,  &c.  prior  to  the  nineteenth  of  April,  i.  e.  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hoftiiities,  are  like  the  almanacks  c;f  the  laft  year;  which, 
though  proper  then,  are  fuperfeded  and  ufekfs  now.  Whatever  was 
advanced  bv  the  advocates  on  either  lideof  the  queftion  then,  termi- 
nated in  oncand  the  fame  point,  viz.  a  union  with  Great-Britain;  the 
only  difference  between  the  parties  was  the  method  of  effecting  it  ; 
the  one  propofing  force,  the  other  friendfhip;  but  it  hath  fo  far  hap- 
pened  thai  the  hrft  hath  failed,  and  the  fecond  hath  withdrawn  her 
influ<  nee. 

As  much  hath  been  faid  of  the  advantages  of  reconciliation,  which, 
like  an  agreeable  dream,  hath  paflfed  away  and  left  us  as  we  were,  it  is 
but  right,  that  we  fliould  examine  the  contrary  fide  of  the  argument, 
and  enquire  into  fome  of  the  many  material  injuries  which  thefe  colo- 
nies fuflain,  and  always  will  fullain,  by  being  conne&ed  with  and  de- 
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pendant  on  Great-Britain.  To  examine  that  connexion  and  de- 
pendance,  on  the  principles  of  nature  and  common  fenfe  ;  to  fee  what 
we  have  to  trull  to,  if  feparated,  and  what  we  are  to  expect,  if  de-gen- 
dant. 

I  have  heard  it  afferted  by  fome,  that  as  America  hath  flourifhed 
under  her  former  connexion  with  Great-Britain,  that  the  fame  con- 
nexion is  neceffary  towards  her  future  happinefs,  and  will  always 
have  the  fame  effect.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  kind 
of  argument.  We  may  as  well  affert  that  becaufe  a  child  has  thrived 
upon  milk,  that  it  is  never  to  have  meat,  or  that  the  firft.  twenty  years 
of  our  lives  is  to  become  a  precedent  for  the  next  twenty.  But  even 
this  is  admitting  more  than  is  true,  for  I  anfwer  roundly,  that  America 
would  have  flourifhed  as  much,  and  probably  much  move,  had  no 
European  power  had  any  thing  to  do  with  her.  The  commerce,  by 
which  (he  hath  enriched  herfelf  are  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  will 
always  have  a  market  while  eating  is  the  cuftom  of  Europe. 

But  fhe  has  protected  us,  fay  fome.  That  file  hath  engroffed  us  is 
true,  and  defended  the  continent  at  our  expence  as  well  as  her  own,  is 
admitted,  and  file  would  have  defended  Turkey  from  the  fame  mo- 
tive, viz.   the  fake  of  trade  and  dominion. 

Alas  !  we  have  been  long  led  away  by  ancient  prejudices,  and  made 
large  facrifices  to  fnperftition.  We  have  boafted  the  protection  of 
Great-Britain,  without  confidering,  that  her  motive  was  interejl  not 
uUc.chmeni ;  that  fhe  did  not  protect  us  from  our  enemies  on  our 
C'czunt,  but  from  her  enemies  on  her  o~v:i  account,  from  tlicfj  who  had 
no  quarrel  with  us  on  any  other  account,  and  who  will  always  be  our 
enemies  on  the  fame  account.  Let  Britain  wave  her  pretentions  to  the 
continent,  or  the  continent  throw  off  the  dependance,  and  we  mould 
be  at  peace  with  France  and  Spain  were  they  at  war  with  Britain. 
The  miferies  of  Hanover  laft  war  ought  to  warn  us  agalnlt  connexions. 

It  hath  lately  been  afferted  in  parliament,  that  the  colonies  have 
no  relation  to  each  other  but  through  the  parent  country,  ;'.  e.  that 
Pennfylvania  and  the  Jerfevs,  and  fo  on  for  the  reit,  are  filter  colonies 
by  the  way  of  England  ;  this  is  certainly  a  very  round  about  way 
of  proving  relation fiu'p,  but  it  is  the  neareit  and  only  true  way  of 
proving  enemyfnip,  if  I  may  fo  call  it.  France  and  Spain  never 
were,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be  our  enemies  as  Americans,  but  as  our 
being  the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain. 

But  Britain  is  the  parent  country,  fay  fome.  Then  the  more 
fhame  upon  her  conduct.     Even  brutes  do  not  devour  their  young, 
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nor  favages  make  war  upon  their  families  ;  wherefore  the  afTertion, 
if  true,  turn.;  to  her  reproach ;  but  it  happens  not  to  be  true,  or  only 
partly  o,  and  the  phfafe  j&arj  nt  or  mother  country  hath  been  jefuitically 
adopted  by  the  king  and  his  parafites,  with  a  low  papiiHcal  defign  of 
gaining  an  unfair  bias  on  the  credulous  weaknefs  of  our  minds.  Eu- 
rope, and  not  England,  is  the  parent  country  of  America.  This 
new  world  hath  been  the  afylum  for  the  perfecuted  lovers  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  from  every  part  of  Europe.  Hither  have  they  fkd, 
not  from  the  tender  embraces  of  the  mother,  hut  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  monfter  ;  and  it  is  fo  far  true  of  England,  that  the  fame  tyranny 
Vvfifch  drove  the  fifir.  emigrants  from  home,  purfues-  their  defcendante 
Rill. 

In  this  exterrfiVe  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  forget  the  narrow  limits 
of  three  hund  :ty  mil<  a  (the  extent  of  England)  and  carry 

bur  mendihTp  Oh  a  larger  feale  ;  we  claim  brotherhood  with  every 
European  Chriftian,  and  triumph  in  the  generality  of  the  fenti- 
i..  :i  I  . 

It  is  pleafant  to  obferve  by  what  regular  gradations  we  furmoun: 
the  force  of  local  prejudice,  as  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the 
world.  A  man  bom  in  any  town  in  England  divided  into  parishes, 
will  naturally  aflbcFate  moft  with  his  fellow  pariihicners  (becaufc 
their  in  many  cafes  will  be  common)   and  difh'nguifh  him  by 

the  name  of  .-v.  '•ghlaiir ;  if  he  meet  him  but  a  few  miles  from  home, 
he  drops  the  narrow  idea  of  a  flreet,  and  falutes  him,  by  the  name 
ortoi  .    if  he  travel  out  of  the  county,  and  meets  him  in  any 

(  th  :r,  he  forgets  the  minor  divifions  of  Rivet  and  town,  and  calls 
him  ..., -,   i.  e.  county-man  ;   but   if  in  their  foreign   exeurfions 

they  fiiuuid  ailbciate  in  France  or  any  other  part  of  Europe,  their 
local  remembrance  would  be  enlarged  into  that  of  Englt/hmetu  And 
by  a  ] lift  pariiy  of  reafoning,  all  Europeans  meeting  in  America,  or 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  countrymen  ;  for  England,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  or  Sweden,  when  compared  with  the  whole,  hand 
in  the  fame  places  on  the  larger  fcale,  which  the  divifions  of  flreet, 
town,  and  county  do  on  the  fmaller  ones  ;  diftinetious  too  limited 
for  continental  minds.  Not  one  third  of  the  inhabitants,  e\en  of 
this  province,  are  of  Englim  defcent.  Wherefore  I  reprobate  the 
phrafe  of  parent  or  mother  country  applied  to  England  only,  as  be- 
ing falle,   felfifh,  narrow  and  ungenerous. 

But  admitting,  that  we  were  all  of  Englifh  defcent,   what  does  it 
smount  to  ?  Nothing.    Britain,  being  now  an  open  enemy,  extinguishes 
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every  other  name  and  title  :  And  to  fay  that  reconciliation  is  our 
duty,  is  truly  farcical.  The  fit  ft  king  of  England,  of  the  prefeat  line 
(William  the  Conqueror)  was  a  Frenchman,  and  half  the  Peers  of 
England  are  defcendants  from  the  fame  country;  wherefore,  by  the 
fame  method  of  reafoning,  England  ought  to  be  governed  by  France. 

Much  hath  been  faid  of  the  united  ftrength  of  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  that  in  conjunction  they  might  bid  defiance  to  the  world. 
But  this  is  mere  prefumption  ;  the  fate  of  war  is  uncertain,  neither 
do  the  expreffions  mean  any  thing  ;  for  this  continent  would  never 
iufFer  itfelf  to  be  drained  of  inhabitants,  to  fuppcit  the  Britiih  arms 
in  either  Afia,   Africa,  or  Europe. 

Belides,  what  have  we  to  do  with  fettinp-  the  world  at  defiance  ? 
Our  plan  is  commerce,  and  that,  well  attended  to,  will  fecure  us  the 
peace  and  friendship  of  all  Europe ;  becaufe,  it  is  the  intereft  of  all 
Europe  to  have  America  a  free  port.  Her  trade  will  always  be  a 
protection,  and  her  barrennefs  of  gold  and  filver  fecure  her  from 
invaders. 

I  challenge  the  warmeft  advocate  for  reconciliation,  to  fhew  a 
fingle  advantage  that  this  continent  can  reap,  by  being  connected  with 
Great-Britain.  I  repeat  the  challenge  ;  not  a  fingle  advantage  is 
derived.  Our  corn  will  fetch  its  price  in  any  market  in  Europe,  and 
our  imported  goods  muft  be  paid  for,  buy  them  where  we  will. 

But  the  injuries  and  difadvantages  we  fuftain  by  that  connexion, 
are  without  number;  and  our  duty  to  mankind  at  h.rgs,  as  well  as  i<> 
ourfelves,  inftruct.  us  to  renounce  the  alliance  :  Becaufe,  any  fubmifiion 
to  or  dependance  on  Great-Britain,  tends  directly  to  involve  this 
continent  in  European  wars  and  quarrels  ; -and  fets  as  at  variance  with 
nations,  who  would  otherwife  feek  our  friendfhip,  andagainft  whom, 
we  have  neither  an<Ter  nor  complaint.  As  Europe  is  cur  market  for 
trade,  we  ought  to  form  no  partial  connexion  with  any  part  of  it. 
It  is  the  true  intereft  of  America  to  fteer  clear  of  European  conten- 
tions, which  fhe  never  can  do,  while,  by  her  dependance  on  Bntam, 
file  is  made  the  make-weight  in  the  fcaie  of  British  politics. 

Europe  is  too  thickly  planted  with  kingdoms  to  be  long  at  peace, 
and  whenever  a  war  breaks  out  between  England  and  any  foreign- 
power,  the  trade  of  America  goes  to  ruin,  bscav.fc  of  her  connexion 
itikh  Britain.  The  next  war  may  not  turn  out  like  the  laft,  and 
fnould  it  not,  the  advocates  for  reconciliation  now  will  be  wHhiog 
for  feparation  then,  becaufe,  neutrality  in  that  cafe,  would  be  a  fafer 
convoy  than  a  man  of  war.     Every  thing  that    is   right   or  natural 
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pleads  for  feparation.  The  blood  cf  the  flam,  the  weeping  voice  of 
nature  cries,  'TIS  TIME  TO  PART.  Even  the  diftance  at 
which  the  Almighty  hath  placed  England  and  America,  is  a  ftrong 
and  natural  proof,  tht\t  the  authority  of  the  one,  over  the  other,  was 
never  thedefign  of  Heaven.  The  time  likewife  at  which  the  conti- 
tient  was  difcovercd,  adds  weight  to  the  argument,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  peopled  encreafes  the  force  of  it.  The  reforma- 
tion was  preceded  by  the  difcovery  of  America,  as  if  the  Almighty 
gracioufly  meant  to  open  a  fan&uary  to  the  psrfecuted  in  future  years, 
when  home  fliould  afford  neither  friendship  nor  fafcty. 

The  authority  of  Great-Britain  over  this  continent,  is  a  form  of 
government,  which  fooner  or  later  muft  have  an  end:  And  a  ferious- 
mind  can  draw  nc  true  pieafurc  by  looking  forward,  under  the  pain- 
ful and  pcfitive  conviction,  that  what  he  calls  "  the  prefent  eooftitu- 
tion"  is  merely  temporary.  As  parents,  we  can  have  no  jcy,  know- 
ing that  this,  -government  is  not  fufhciently  Lifting  to  er.fure  sr.y  thing 
which  we  may  bequeath  to  pofterity :  And  by  a  plain  method  of  argu- 
ment, as  we  are  running  the  next  generation  into  debt,  we  ought  to 
do  the  work  of  it,  otherwife  we  ufe  them  meanly  and  pitiiully.  In 
order  to  difcover  the  line  of  our  duty  rightly,  we  fhould  take  our 
children  in  our  hand,  and  fis  cur  ftaticn  a  few  years  farther  into  life; 
that  eminence  will  prefent  a  profpedl:,  which  a  few  prefent  fer.rs  and 
prejudices  conceal  from  our  fight. 

Though  1  would  carefully  avoid  giving  unnccelTary  cffer.ee,  yet  I 
r.ni  inclined  to  believe*  that  all  thofe  who  cfpoufe  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation,  may  be  included  within  the  following  descriptions. 

Inlereft  d  men,  who  are  not  to  he  trufted;  weak  men,  who  cannot 
fee;  prejudiced  men,  who  will  not  fee;  and  a  certain  fet  of  moderate 
men,  trho  think  better  of  die  European  world  than  it  deferves:  and 
this  laft  clr.fs,  by  an  hi-judged  deliberation,  will  be  the  cauft  of  more 
calamities  to  this  continent  than  all  the  other  three. 

It  h  the  good  fortune  of  many  to  live  diilant  from  the  fcene  of 
furrow  ;  the  evil  IS  not  fufHcicntly  brought  to  their  doors  to  make 
them  feel  the  precarioufnef.  with  which  all  American  property  is  pof- 
feffed.  But  let  our  imaginations  tranfport  us  for  a  few  moments  to 
Bollon,  that  feat  of  wretchednefs  will  teach  us  wifdom,  and  inuruct 
us  for  ever  to  renounce  a  power  in  whom  we  can  have  no  truft.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  city,  who  but  a  few  months  ago 
were  in  eafe  and  affluence,  have  now  no  other  alternative  than  to  uay 
?.nd  ftarve,   or  turn  out  to  beg.     Endangered  by  the  fire  of  their 
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Friends  if  they  continue  within  the  city,  sftid  plundered  by  the  feldiery 
if  they  leave  it.  In  their  prefect  filiation  they  are  prifpners  without 
the  hope  of  redemption,  and  in  a  general  attack  for  their  relief,  they 
would  be  expofed  to  the  fury  of  both  armies 

Men  of  paflivc  tempers  look  fomewhat  Kghdy  over  the  offences  of 
Britain,  and,  ftill  hoping  for  the  belt,  are  apt  to  call  out,  "  Cane, 
come,  wejhe!!  befriends  again,  for  ail  this."  But  examine  the  paffionfc 
and  feelings  of  mankind — Bri»£  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  to  the 
touchltone  of  nature,  and  then  tell  me,  whether  you  can  hereafter 
love,  honour,  and  faithfully  ferve  the  power  that  hath  carried  lire 
and  fword  into  your  land  ?  If  you  cannot  do  all  thefe,  then  are  yon 
only  deceiving  ycurfelves,  and  by  your  delay  bringing  ruin  upon 
your  poiterity.  "1  our  future  connexion  with  Britain,  whom  ycu  can 
neither  love  nor  honour,  will  be  forced  and  unnatural,  and  being 
formed  only  on  the  plan  of  prefent  convenience,  will  in  a  little  time 
.fall  into  a  relapfe  mere  wretched  than  the  firft.  But  if  ycu  fay,  you 
can  (till  pafs  the  violations  over,  then  I  afk,  Hath  your  houfe  been 
burnt  ?  Hath  your  property  been  deftroyed  before  your  face  ?  Are 
your  wife  and  children  deftitute  of  a  bed  to  lie  on,  or  bread  to  live 
on  ?  Have  you  loll  a  parent  or  a  child  by  their  hands,  and  yourfelf 
the  ruined  and  wretched  furvivor  r  If  you  have  not,  then  are  you 
not  a  judge  of  thofe  who  have.  But  if  you  have,  and  can  ftill  fhake 
hands  with  the  murderers,  then  are  you  unworthy  the  name  of 
humand,  father,  friend,  or  lover,  and  whatever  mav  be  vour  rank  or 
title  in  life,  you  have  the  heart  of  a  coward,  and  the  fpirit  of  a 
fycophant. 

This  is  not  inflaming  or  exaggerating  matters,  but  trying  them  by 
thofe  feelings  and  affections  which  nature  juftifies,  and  without  which, 
we  mould  be  incapable  of  difcharging  the  focial  duties  of  life,  or  en- 
joying the  felicities  of  it.  I  mean  not  to  exhibit  horror  for  the  pur- 
pcfe  of  provoking  revenge,  but  to  awaken  us  from  fatal  and  unmanly 
(lumbers,  that  we  may  purfue  determinately  fome  fixed  object.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Britain  or  of  Europe  to  conquer  America,  if  foe 
«loes  not  conquer  herfelf  by  delay  and  timidity.  The  prefent  winter 
16  worth  an  age  if  rightly  employed,  but  if  loft  or  neghctcd,  the 
whole  continent  will  partake  of  the  misfortune ;  and  there  is  no  pu- 
hiftiment  which  that  man  will  not  deferve,  be  he  who,  or  what,  or 
where  he  will,  that  may  be  the  means  of  facrificing  a  feafon  fo  preci- 
ous arid  ufeful. 

It  is  repugnant  to  reafon,  to  the  univerfal  order  of  things,  to  all 
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examples  from  former  ages,  to  fuppofe,  that  this  continent  cafl 
longer  remain  fubjeft  to  any  external  power.  The  moil  fanguine 
in  Britain  does  not  think  fo.  The  utmoit  ftretch  of  human  wifdom 
cannot,  at  this  time,  compafa  a  plan  fliort  of  feparation,  which 
can  promife  the  continent  even  a  year's  fecurity.  Reconciliation  is 
now  a  fallacious  dream.  Nature  hath  deferted  the  connexion,  and 
art  cannot  fupply  her  place.  For,  as  Milton  wifely  expreiTes,  "  ne- 
ver can  true  reconcilement  grow,  where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have 
pierced  fo  deep." 

Every  quiet  method  for  peace  hath  been  ineffectual.  Our  prayers 
have  been  rejected  with  difdain ;  and  only  tended  to  convince  us,  that 
nothing  flatters  vanity,  or  confirms  obilinacy  in  kings  more  than 
repeated  petitioning — and  nothing  hath  contributed  more  than  that 
verv  meafure  to  make  the  kings  of  Europe  abfolute  :  Witnefs  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  Wherefore,  fince  nothing  but  blows  will  do, 
for  God's  fake,  let  us  come  to  a  final  feparation,  and  not  leave  the 
next  generation  to  be  cutting  throats,  under  the  violated  unmeaning 
names  of  parent  and  child. 

To  fay,  they  will  never  attempt  it  again,  is  idle  and  vifionary  ;  we 
thought  fo  at  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp-acl:,  yet  a  year  or  two  unde- 
ceived us  :  As  well  may  we  fuppofe  that  nations,  which  have  been 
once  defeated,  will  never  renew  the  quarrel. 

As  to  government  matters,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Britain  to  do 
this  continent  juftice  :  The  bufmefs  of  it  will  foon  be  too  weighty, 
and  intricate,  to  be  managed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  conveni- 
ence, by  a  power,  fo  diftant  from  us,  and  fo  very  ignorant  of  us  ; 
for  if  they  cannot  conquer  us,  they  cannot  govern  us.  To  be  always 
running  three  or  four  thoufand  miles  with  a  tale  or  a  petition,  waiting 
four  or  five  months  for  an  anfwer,  which  when  obtained  requires  five 
or  fix  more  to  explain  it  in,  will  in  a  few  years  be  looked  upon  as 
folly  and  childifhnefs — There  was  a  time  when  it  was  proper,  and 
there  is  a  proper  time  for  it  to  ceafe. 

Small  iflands  not  capable  of  protecting  thcmftlvcs,  arc  the  proper 
objects  for  kingdoms  to  take  under  their  care ;  but  there  is  fomething 
very  abfurd,  in  fuppofing  a  continent  to  be  perpetually  governed  by 
an  ifland.  In  no  inftance  hath  nature  made  the  fateliite  larger  than 
its  primary  planet  ;  and  as  England  and  America,  with  refpecl  to 
each  ether,  reverfes  the  common  order  of  nature,  it  is  evident  they 
belong  to  different  iyllems :  England  to  Europe,  America  to 
itfelf 
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1  am  not  induced  by  motives  of  pride,   party  or  nefentment,  to 

T.fpoufe  the  doctrine  of  feparation  and  independence  ;  I  am  clearly, 
pofitively,  and  confcientiouily  perfuaded  that  it  Is  the  true  interelt  c  r 
this  continent  to  be  fo  ;  that  every  thing  fhort  of  that  is  mere 
patchwork,  that  it  can  afford  no  tailing  felicity, — that  it  is  leaving  the 
fword  to  our  children,  and  fhrinkhig  back  at  a  time,  when,  a  littla 
more,  a  little  farther,  would  have  rendered  this  continent  the  glory 
of  the  earth. 

As  Britain  hath  not  manifeiled  the leaft  inclination  towards  a  com- 
promife,  we  may  be  affured  that  no  terms  can  be  obtained  worthy 
the  acceptance  of  the  coatinent,  or  any  ways  equal  to  the  expence  of 
blood  and  treafure  we  have  been  already  put  to. 

The  object  contended  for,  ought  always  to  bear  feme  juft  pro- 
portion to  the  expence.  The  removal  of  North,  or  the  whole  de« 
tellable  junto,  is  a  matter  unworthy  the  millions  we  have  expended. 
A  temporary  floppage  of  trade,  was  an  inconvenience,  which 
would  have  fuflicicntly  balanced  the  repeal  of  all  the  acts  complained 
of,  had  fuch  repeals  been  obtained;  but  if  the  whole  continent  muft 
take  up  arms,  if  every  man  mull  be  a  foldier,  it  is  fcarcely  worth  our 
while  to  fight  againft  a  contemptible  miniftry  only.  Dearly,  dearly, 
do  we  pay  for  the  repeal  of  the  acts,  if  that  is  all  we  fight  for;  for  in 
a  juft  eflimation,  it  is  as  great  a  folly  to  pay  a  Bunker-hill  price  for 
taw,  as  for  land.  As  I  have  always  conlidered  the  independency  of 
this  continent,  as  an  event  which,  fooner  or  later,  mull  arrive,  fo,  from 
the  late  rapid  progrefs  of  the  continent  to  maturity,  the  event  could 
not  be  far  off.  Wherefore,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hoftilities,  it  was 
not  worth  the  while  to  have  difputed  a  matter,  which  time  would  have 
finally  redreffed,  unlets  we  meant  to  be  in  earned;  otherwife,  it  is  like 
wafting  an  eflate  on  a  fuitat  taw,  to  regulate  the  trefp-.uTes  of  a  tenant, 
whofe  leafe  is  juft  expiring.  No  man  was  a  warmer  wifher  for  recon- 
ciliation than  myfclf,  before  the  fatal  nineteenth  of  April  1  775,*  but 
the  moment  the  event  of  that  day  was  made  known,  I  rejected  the 
hardened,  fullen-tempered  Pharaoh  of  England  for  ever  ;  and  difdain 
the  wretch,  that  with  the  pretended  title  of  FATHER  CF  HIS 
PEOPLE  can  unfeelingly  hear  of  their  flaughter,  and  compofedly 
deep  with  their  blood  upon  his  foul. 

But  admitting  that  matters  were  now  made  up,  what  would  be  the 
event  ?  I  anfwer,  the  ruin  of  the  continent.  And  that  for  feveral  reafons. 

Fiffl.     The  powers  of  governing  flill  remaining  in  the  hands  of 

*    Maffacre  at  Lexington. 
Vol.  I.  D 
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the  king,  lie  will  have  a  negative  over  the  whole  legiflation  of  this  tfan- 
tinent.  And  as  lie  hath  fhewn  himfelf  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
liberty,  and  difcovertd  fuch  a  thirft  for  arbitrary  power;  is  he,  or  is 
he  not,  a  proper  man  to  fay  to  thefe  colonies,  "  Toujhall  make  no  laws 
but  what  I  pleefe  ?"  And  is  there  any  inhabitant  in  America  fo  ig- 
norant, as  not  to  know,  that  according  to  what  is  called  the  prefent 
conflitution,  that  this  continent  can  make  no  laws  but  what  the  king 
gives  leave  to  ?  and  is  there  any  man  fo  unwife,  as  net  to  fee,  that 
(conflicting  what  has  happened)  he  will  fuffer  no  law  to  be  made 
here,  bat  fuch  as  fuit  his  purpofe?  We  may  be  as  effectually  enfiaved 
by  the  want  of  laws  in  America,  as  by  fubmitting  to  laws  made  for 
us  in  England.  After  matters  are  made  tip  (as  it  is  called)  can 
there  be  any  doubt,  but  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  will  be  ex- 
erted, to  keep  this  continent  as  low  and  humble  as  poffible:  Inftead 
of  going  forward  we  (hall  go  backward,  or  be  perpetually  quarrelling 
or  ridiculoufly  petitioning. — We  are  already  greater  than  the  king 
wi'hes  us  to  be,  and  will  he  not  hereafter  endeavour  to  make  us  lefs? 
To  bring  the  matter  to  one  point,  Is  the  power  who  is  jealous  of 
our  prosperity,  a  proper  power  to  govern  us  ?  Whoever  fays  No  to 
this  qutftion  is  tn  independent,  for  independency  means  no  more,  than 
whether  we  (ball  make  our  own  laws,  or,  whether  the  king,  the  great- 
ell  enemy  this  continent  hath,  or  can  have,  mall  tell  us  "  there Jhali 
he  no  laws  but  fuca  as  I  like*  ' 

But  the  king  you  will  fay  has  a  negative  in  England;  the  people 
there  can  make  no  laws  without  his  conlent.  In  point  of  right  and 
good  order,  there  is  fomething  very  ridiculous,  that  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one  (which  hath  often  happened)  (hall  fay  to  feveral  millions  of 
people,  older  and  wifer  than  himfelf,  I  forbid  this  or  that  ac~l  of  yours 
to  be  law.  But  in  this  place  I  decline  this  fort  of  reply,  though  I 
will  never  ceafe  to  expofe  the  abfurdity  of  it;  and  only  anfwer,  that 
England  being  the  king's  refidence,  and  America  not  fo,  makes  quite 
another  cafe.  The  king's  negative  here  is  ten  times  more  dangerous 
and  fatal  than  it  can  be  in  England;  for  there  he  will  fcarcely  refufe  hife 
conlent  to  a  bill  for  putting  England  into  aa  ftrdng  a  Hate  of  defence 
as  poffible,  and  in  America  he  would  never  fuffer  fuch  a  bill  to  be 
paffe  '. 

America  is  only  a  fecondary  object  in  the  fyftcm  of  Britifb  polities 
—  England  cbnfults  the  good  of  this  country,  no  farther  than  it 
anfwers  her  own  purpofe.  Wherefore,  her  own  intereft  leads  her  to 
fuppref>  the  growth  of  ours  in  eveiy  cafe  which  doth  rot  promote 
her  advantige,   or  in  the  ieaft  interferes  with  it.     A  pretty  Hate  we 
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fftould  foon  be  in  under  fuch  a  fecond-hand  government,  confidering 
what  has  happened  !  Men  do  not  change  from  enemies  to  friends  by 
the  alteration  of  a  name  :  And  in  order  to  fhew  that  reconciliation 
now  is  a  dangerous  do&rine,  I  affirm,  that  it  would  be  policy  in  the 
king  at  this  time,  to  repeal  the  aSs,  for  the  fake  of  re-inflating  himfelf  in 
the  government  of  the  provinces  ;  in  order,  that  HE  MAY  AC- 
COMPLISH BY  CRAFT  AND  SUBTILTY,  IN  THE 
LONG  RUN,  WHAT  HE  CANNOT  DO  BY  FORCE 
AND  VIOLENCE  IN  THE  SHORT  ONE.  Reconciliation 
and  ruin  are  nearly  related. 

Secondly,  That  as  even  the  bed  terms,  which  we  can  expert  to 
obtain,  can  amount  to  no  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  or  a 
kind  of  government  by  guardianfhip,  which  can  laft  no  longer  than 
till  the  colonies  come  of  age,  fo  the  general  face  and  (late  of  things, 
in  the  interim,  will  be  unfettled  and  unpromifmg.  Emigrants  of 
property  will  not  choofe  to  come  to  a  country  whofe  form  of  go- 
vernment hangs  but  by  a  thread,  and  which  is  every  day  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  commotion  and  didmbnnce  ;  and  numbers  of  the 
prefent  inhabitants  would  lay  hold  of  the  interval,  to  difpofe  of  their 
effects,  and  quit  the  continent. 

But  the  mod  powerful  of  all  arguments,  h,  that  nothing  but 
independence,  i.  e.  a  continental  form  of  government,  can  keep 
the  peace  of  the  continent  and  preferve  it  inviolate  from  civil  wars. 
I  dread  the  event  of  a  reconciliation  with  Britain  now,  as  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  revolt  fome  where  o* 
other,  the  confequences  of  which  may  be  far  more  fatal  than  all  the 
malice  of  Britain. 

Thoufands  are  already  ruined  by  Eritifh  barbarity.  (Thoufands 
more  will  probably  fuffer  the  fame  fate.)  Thofe  men  have  other 
feelings  than  us  who  have  nothing  fullered.  All  they  now  poffefs  is 
liberty,  what  they  before  enjoyed  is  facriiiced  to  its  fervice,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  more  to  lofe,  they  difdain  fubmiffion.  Bolides,  the 
general  temper  of  the  colonies,  towards  a-  Eritifh  government,  will 
be  like  that  of  a  youth,  who  is  nearly  out  of  his  time  ;  they  will  care 
very  little  abom  !u-r.  And  a  government  which  cannot  preferve  the 
peace,  is  no  government  at  all,  and  in  that  cafe  we  pay  our  money 
for- nothing  ,•  and  pray  what  is  it  that  Britain  can  do,  whofe  power 
will  be  wholly  on  paper,  mould  a  civil  tumult  break  out  the  very  day 
after  reconciliation  ?  I  have  heard  fome  men  fay,  many  of  whom  I 
believe  fpoke  without  thinking,  that  they  dreaded  an  independence, 
fearing  that  it  would  produce  civil  wars,     it   is  but  fcldonv  that  om 
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firft  thoughts  are  truly  con-eft,  and  that  is  the  cafe  here  ;  for  there 
are  ten  tunes  more  to  oread  from  a  patched-up  connexion  than  from 
independence.  1  make  tie  fufFerers'  cafe  my  own,  and  I  proteft, 
that  were  I  driven  from  houfe  and  home,  my  property  deftroyed, 
and  my  clrcunitances  ruined,  tiat  as  a  man,  fenfible  of  injuries,  I 
could  never  rclsfh  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  or  confider  myfelf 
bound  thci  by. 

The  colonies  have  manifested  fuch  a  fpin't  of  good  order  and 
obedience  to  continental  government,  as  is  fufficient  to  make  every 
feafonable  perfon  eafy  and  happy  on  that  head.  No  man  can  affign 
the  leaft  pretence  for  his  fears*  en  any  other  grounds,  than  fuch  as 
are  truly  chilium  and  ridiculous,  viz.  that  one  colony  will  be  ftriving 
for  fuperioi  Ely  over  another. 

Wh  :rc  there  are  no  diftinciiens  there  can  be  no  fuperiority  ;  perfect 
equalit  -  Is  no  temptation*  'i  lie  republics  of  Europe  are  all 
(and  v, e  may  fay  always^  in  peace.  Holland  and  Swifieiland  are 
vithoiit  wi crs,  foreign  or  domeftic :  Monarchical  governments,  it  is 
true,  are  never  long  at  reft  :  the  crown  itfelf  is  a  temptation  to  enter- 
prising ruffians  at  home  ;  and  that  degree  of  pride  and  infolence  ever 
i  ttendant  on  regal  authority,  fwells  into  a  rupture  with  foreign 
powers,  in  inftancea  where  a  republican  government,  by  being 
formed  on  more  natural  principles,  would  negoci.ite  the  miflake. 

If  there  u  any  true  caufe  of  fear  refpeCting  independence,  it  is 
becaufe  no  plan  is  yet  laid  down.  Men  do  not  fee  their  way  out — 
Wherefore,  as  an  opening  into  that  bufinefs,  I  offer  the  following 
hints ;  at  the  fame  time  mcdeiliy  affirming,  that  I  have  no  other 
opinion  of  them  myfelf,  than  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  giving 
rife  to  fomething  better.  Could  the  draggling  thoughts  of  indivi- 
duals be  collected,  they  would  frequently  form  materials  for  wife  and 
able  men  to  improve  into  ufeful  matter. 

Let  the  aflemblies  be  annual,  with  a  prefident  only.     The  rcprc- 
i  >n  mor<  equal.     Tbeir  bufinefs  wholly  domeftic,   and  fubject. 
authority  of  a  continental  congrefs. 
Let  each  Culony  be  divided   into  fix,   eight,   or    ten,   convenient 
dillricts,  each  diftrift  to  fend  a  proper  number  of  delegates  to  con- 
grefs, fo  that  each  colony  fend  at  leafi  thirty.     The  whole   number 

in  congrefs  will  be   at  leall  ;oo.     Each  congrefs   to  fit 

and  to  choofe  a  prefident  by  the  following  method.  When  the 
delegates  are  met,  let  a  colony  be  taken  from  the  whole  thirteen  colo- 
nies by  lot,  after  which,  let  the  whole  congrefs  choofe  (by  ballot) 
a  prefident  from  out  of  the  delegates  of  that  province.     In  the  next 
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congrcfs,  let  a  colony  be  taken  by  lot  from  twelve  only,  omitting 
that  colony  from  which  the  prefident  was  taken  in  the  former  ccn- 
grefs,  and  fo  proceeding  on  till  the  whole  thirteen  (hall  have  had  their 
proper  rotation.  And  in  order  that  nothing  may  pafs  into  a  law 
but  what  is  fatisfa&orily  juft,  not  kfs  than  three-fifths  of  the  con- 
grefs to  be  called  a  majority.  He  that  will  promote  difcord,  under 
a  government  fo  equally  formed  as  tin's,  would  have  joined  Lucifer 
in  his  revolt. 

But  as  there  is  a  peculiar  delicacy,  from  whom,  or  in  what  manner, 
this  bufinefs  muft  firft  arife,  and  as  it  feems  moft  agreeable  and  con- 
fident, that  it  fhould  come  from  forne  intermediate  body  between  the 
governed  and  the  governors,  that  is,  between  the  congrefs  and  the 
people,  let  a  CONTINENTAL  CONFERENCE  be  held,  in  the 
following  manner,  and  for  the  following  purpofe. 

A  committee  of  twenty-fix  members  of  congrefs,  viz.  two  for  each 
colony.  Two  members  from  each  houfe  of  affernbly,  or  provincial 
convention ;  and  five  representatives  of  the  people  at  large,  to  be 
chofen  in  the  capital  city  or  town  of  each  province,  for,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  province,  by  as  many  qualified  voters  as  fhall  think  pro- 
per to  attend  from  all  parts  of  the  province  for  that  purpofe;  or,  if 
more  convenient,  the  reprefentatives  may  be  chofen  in  two  or  three 
of  the  moll  populous  parts  thereof.  In  this  conference,  thus  afTem- 
bled,  will  be  united,  the  two  grand  principles  of  bufinefs,  knowledge 
and  power.  The  members  of  congrefs,  affemblies,  or  convention:, 
by  having  had  experience  in  national  concerns,  will  be  able  and  ufiful 
counfellors,  and  the  whole,  being  empowered  by  the  people,  will 
have  a  truly  legal  authority. 

The  conferring  members  being  met,  let  their  bufinefs  be  to  frame 
a  Continental  Charter,  or  Charter  of  the  United  Colonies  (an- 
fwering  to  what  is  called  the  Magna  Charter  of  England)  ;  fixing 
the  number  and  manner  of  choofing  members  of  congrefs,  mem- 
bers of  affernbly,  with  their  date  of  fitting,  and  drawing  the  line 
of  bufinefs  and  jurifdiction  between  them:  (Always  remembering, 
that  our  ftrength  is  continental,  not  provincial:)  Securing  freedom 
and  property  to  all  men,  and  above  all  things,  the  free  exercife  of  reli- 
gion, according  to  the  dictates  of  confeience;  with  fuch  other  matter 
as  is  neceffary  for  a  charter  to  contain.  Immediately  after  which,. 
the  faid  conference  to  diffolve,  and  the  bodies  which  fhall  be  chofen 
conformable  to  the  faid  charter,  to  be  the  legifiators  and  governors 
of  this  continent  for  the  time  being  :  Whofe  peace  and  happinefs, 
may  God  preferve,  Amen. 
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Should  any  body  of  men  be  hereafter  delegated  for  this  or  fome* 
fimilar  purpofe,  I  oifer  them  the  following  extracts  from  that  wife 
obferver  on  governments,  Dragonetti.  «  The  fcience"  fays  he  "  of 
"  the  politician  confifh  in  fixing  the  true  point  of  happinefs  and 
"  freedom.      Thofe  men  would  deferVe  the  gratitude  of  ages,  who 

mould  difcovcr  a  mode  of  government  that  contained  the  greateft 
"  fum  of  individual  happinefs,  with  the  leaft  national  expence." 

Dragoiieitl  on  Virtue  and  Rewards. 

But  where,  fays  fome,  is  the  king  of  America  ?  I'll  tell  you,  friend, 
he  reigns  above,  and  doth  not  make  havoc  of  mankind  like  the  royal 
brute  of  Britain.  Yet  that  we  may  not  appear  to  be  defective  even 
in  earthly  honours,  let  a  day  be  folemnly  fet  apart  for  proclaiming  the 
charter;  let  it  be  brought  forth  placed  on  the  divine  law,  the  word  of 
God ;  let  a  crown  be  placed  thereon,  by  which  the  world  may  know, 
thai-  fo  far  as  we  approve  of  monarchy,  that  in  America  THE  LAW 
IS  KING.  For  as  in  abfolute  governments  the  king  is  law,  fo  in 
free  countries  the  law  ought  to  be  king  ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
other.  But  left  any  ill  ufe  fliould  afterwards  arife,  let  the  crown  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  ceremony  be  dcmoliihed,  and  featured  among 
the  people  whofe  right  it  is. 

A  government  of  our  own  is  our  natural  right :  And  when  a  man 
ferioufly  refl<  cis  on  the  precarioufnefs  of  human  affairs,  he  will  become 
convinced,  that  it  is  infinitely  wifer  and  fafer,  to  form  a  constitution 
of  our  own  in  a  cool  deliberate  manner,  while  we  have  it  in  our  power, 
than  to  truft  fucli  an  interefting  event  to  time  and  chance.  If  we 
omit  it  now,  fome  Maffanello  *  may  hereafter  arife,  who  laying  hold  of 
popular  difquietudes,  may  collect  together  the  defperate  and  the  dif- 
contented,  and  by  affuming  to  themfelves  the  powers  of  government, 
may  fweep  away  the  liberties  of  the  continent  like  a  deluge.  Should 
rnment  of  America  return  again  into  the  hands  of  Britain,  the 
tottering  fituation  of  things,  will  be  a  temptation  for  fome  defperate 
adventurer  to  try  his  fortune  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  what  relief  can  Britain 
oive!  Ere  fhe  could  hear  the  news,  the  fatal  bufmefs  might  be  done; 
and  o  ring  like  the  wretched  Britons  under  the  oppreflion 

,  F  the  Conqueror.      Ye  that  oppofe  independence  now,  ye  know  not 
what  ye  do  ;  ye  are  opening  a  door  to  eternal  tyranny,  by  keeping 
at    of   government.      There   are   thoufands  and    tens 

Thomas  A,i:Uo,  otherwife  Maffanello,  a  fifherman  of  Naples,  who 
i  fter  fptrkitig  up  his  countrymen  in  the  public  market  place,  a^aiii/l  the 
oppreJTton  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  place  was  then  fubjed,  prompted 
tl.rn:  to  revolt)  and  in  the  f pace  of  a  day  lecame  king. 
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of  thousands,  who  would  think  it  glorious  to  expel  from  the 
continent,  that  barbarous  and  hellim  power,  which  hath  ftirred  up  the 
Indians  and  Negroes  to  deftroy  us — the  cruelty  hath  a  double  guilt, 
it  is  dealing  brutally  by  us,  and  treacheroufly  by  them. 

To  talk  of  friendfhip  with  thofe  in  whom  our  reafon  forbids  us  to 
have  faith,  and  our  affections,  wounded  through  a  thoufand  pores,  in- 
ftruft  us  to  deteft,  is  madnefs  and  folly.  Every  day  wears  out  the 
little  remains  of  kindred  between  us  and  them ;  and  can  there  be  any 
reafon  to  hope,  that  as  the  relationfhip  expires,  the  affe&ion  will  en- 
creafe,  or  that  we  fhall  agree  better,  when  we  have  ten  times  more  and 
greater  concerns  to  quarrel  over  than  ever? 

Ye  that  tell  us  of  harmony  and  reconciliation,  can  ye  reftore  to  113 
the  time  that  is  pall?  Can  ye  give  to  proftitution  its  former 
innocence  ?  Neither  can  ye  reconcile  Britain  and  America.  The 
laft  cord  now  is  broken,  the  people  of  England  are  preferring 
addreffes  againft  us.  There  are  injuries  which  nature  cannot  forgive; 
fhe  would  ceafe  to  be  nature  if  (he  did.  As  well  can  the  lover  forgive 
the  raviiher  of  his  miftrefs,  as  the  continent  forgive  the  murders  of 
Britain.  The  Almighty  hath  implanted  in  us  thefe  unextinguifhable 
feelings,  for  good  and  wife  purpofes.  They  are  the  guardians  of  his 
image  in  our  hearts.  Tiiey  diftinguifh  us  from  the  herd  of  common 
animals.  The  focial  compa£l  would  diffolve,  and  juftice  be  extirpated 
the  earth,  or  have  only  a  cafual  exiftence  were  we  callous  to  the 
touches  of  affection.  The  robber,  and  the  murderer,  would  often 
efcape  unpunifhed,  did  not  the  injuries  which  our  tempers  fuftain, 
provoke  us  into  juftice. 

O  ye  that  love  mankind !  Ye  that  dare  oppofe,  not  only  the  tyranny, 
but  the  tyrant,  Hand  forth!  Every  fpot  of  the  old  world  is  over  run 
with  oppreffion.  Freedom  hath  been  haunted  round  the  globe.  Afia, 
and  Africa,  have  long  expelled  her. — Europe  regards  her  like  a  ftran- 
ger,  and  England  hath  given  her  warning  to  depart.  O  !  receive  the 
fugitive,  and  prepare  in  time  an  afylum  for  mankind. 


Of  the  pre f cut  ability  of  America:   tv'ith  fume  mfcellaneous  rr/IeJ'ons. 

J.  HAVE  never  met  with  a  man,  either  in  England  or  America,  who 
hath  not  confeffed  his  opinion,  that  a  feparation  between  the  countries, 
would  take  place  one  time  or  other:  and  there  is  no  inftauce,  in  which 
we  have  fhewa  lefs  judgment,  than  in  endeavouring  to  defcribe,  what 
we  call,  the  ripenefs  or  fitnefs  of  the  continent  for  independence. 
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As  all  mer.  allow  the  mcafurc,  and  vary  only  in  their  opinion  or 
the  time,  let  us,  in  order  to  remove  miltakes,  take  a  general  furvey  of 
things,  and  endeavour,  if  poffibte,  to  find  out  the  very  time.  But 
we  need  not  go  far,  the  inquiry  ceafes  at  once,  for,  the  time  hath 
found  us.  The  general  concurrence,  the  glorious  union  of  all  things 
prove  the  fact. 

It  is  not  in  numbers,  but  in  unity,  that  our  great  ftrength  lies  ; 
yet  our  prefent  numbers  are  fufiicient  to  repel  the  force  of  all  the 
world.  The  continent  hath,  at  this  time,  the  largeft,  body  of  armed 
and  difciplined  men  of  any  power  under  heaven  ;  and  is  juft.  arrived 
at  that  pitch  of  ilrength,  in  which,  no  fingle  colony  is  able  to  fupport, 
ltfelf,  and  the  whole,  when  united,  can  accomplifli  the  matter,  and 
either  more,  or  lefa  than  this,  might  be  fatal  in  its  effects.  Our  land 
force  is  already  fufiicient,  and  as  to  naval  affairs,  we  cannot  be  infen- 
fible,  that  Britain  would  never  fuller  an  American  man  of  war  to  be 
built,  while  the  continent  remained  in  her  hands.  Wherefore,  we 
mould  be  no  forwarder  an  hundred  years  hence  in  that  branch,  than 
we  are  now;  but  the  truth  is,  we  mould  be  lefs  fo,  becaufe  the  timber 
of  the  coimtry  is  every  day  diminifhing,  and  that  which  will  remain 
at  laft,  will  be  far  off  or  difficult  to  procure. 

Were  the  continent  crowded  with  inhabitants,  her  fufferings  under 
the  prefent  circumftanccs  would  be  intolerable.  The  more  fea-port 
towns  we  had,  the  more  mould  we  have  both  to  defend  and  to  lofe. 
Our  prefer.t  numbers  are  fo  happily  proportioned  to  our  wants,  that 
no  man  need  be  idle.  The  diminution  of  trade  affords  an  army,  and 
the  neceifities  of  an  army  create  a  new  trade. 

Debts  we  have  none  ;  and  whatever  we  may  contract  on  this  ac- 
count will  ferve  as  a  glorious  memento  of  our  virtue.  Can  we  but 
leave  pofterity  with  a  fettled  form  of  government,  an  independent 
conflitution  of  its  own,  the  purchafe  at  any  price  will  be  cheap. 
But  to  expend  millions  for  the  fake  of  getting  a  few  vile  acls  re- 
pealed, and  routing  the  prefent  miniilry  only,  is  unworthy  the  charge, 
and  is  ufing  pofterity  with  the  utmoil  cruelty  ;  becaufe  it  is  leaving 
them  the  great  work  to  do,  and  a  debt  upon  their  backs,  from  which 
they  derive  no  advantage.  Such  a  thought  is  unworthy  a  man  ot 
honour,  and  is  the  true  charactcriftic  of  a  narrow  heart  and  a  pedling 
politician. 

The  debt  we  may  contract  doth  not  deferve  our  regard,  if  the 
work  be  but  accomplished.  No  nation  ought  to  be  without  a  debt. 
A  national  debt  is  a  national  bond  ;  and  when  it  bean  no  intcreft, 
is  in  no  cafe  a  grievance.      Britain  is  oppreffed  with  a  debt  of   up- 
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wards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  fterling,  for  which  me  pays 
upwards  of  four  millions  intereft.  And  as  a  compensation  for  her 
debt,  the  has  a  large  navy  ;  America  is  without  a  debt,  and  without 
a  navy  ;  yet  for  the  twentieth  part  of  the  English  national  debt, 
could  have  a  navy  as  large  again.  The  navy  of  England  is  not 
worth,  at  this  time,  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half  fterling. 

The  following  calculations  are  given  as  a  proof  that  the  above 
eftimation  of  the  navy  is  a  juft  one.  [See  Enrich' s  Naval  Hifiory, 
Intro,  page  56.] 

The  charge  of  building  a  mip  of  each  rate,  and  furniming  her  with 
mafts,  yards,  fails  and  rigging,  together  with  a  proportion  of  eight 
months  boatfwain's  and  carpenter's  fea-ftores,  as  calculated  by  Mr. 
Eurchett,  Secretary  to  the  navy. 

For  a  fhip  of  100  guns         —  —         £-35,553 

90  —  —  —      29,886 

80  —  —  25,638 

70  —  —  —      17,785 

60  —  —  H»!97 

50         —  —  —      10,606 

40  —  —  7,558 

3°        ~  —  —       5>846 

20  —  —  3>7io 

'  And  from  hence  it  is  eafy  to  fum  up  the  value,  or  coft  rather,  of 
the  whole  Britifh  navy,  which  in  the  year  1757,  when  it  was  at  its 
<n-eateft  glory  confifted  of  the  following  fhips  and  guns. 

Ships.  Guns.  Coft  of  one.  Coft  of  all. 

6  —        100  —     £.55>5S5         ^.213,318 

12    —    90    —    29,886    358,632 

12    —    80    —    23,638    283,656 

43    —    7°    —    1 7,785    764>755 


Guns. 

Coft  of  one. 

100 

— 

£-55,553 

90 

— 

29,886 

80 

— - 

23,638 

70 

— 

17,785 

60 

— 

H»I97 

5° 

— 

10,605 

40 

— 

7,558 

20 

— 

3>7i° 

35    —    60    —    H,!97    496,895 

40        —        50        —         10,605         424,240 

45         —         4°         —           7,558         340,110 

58        —         20        —          3,710        215,180 

85   Sloops,  bombs,  and  fire--* 

fhips,  one  with  another,  i-  2,000  — —  170,000 


at 


Coft,  £.3,266,786 

Remains  for  guns,         233,214 


Vol.  I. 


Total,  £.3,500,000 
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No  counlry  0:1  the  globe  is  fo  happily  fituated,  or  fo  internally 
capable  of  railing  a  fleet  as  America;  Tar,  timber,  iron,  and  cor- 
dage are  her  natural  produce.  We  need  go  abroad  for  nothing. 
Whereas  th?  Dutch,  who  make  luge  profits  by  hiring  out  their  fidp? 
of  war  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  are  obliged  to  import  moll 
of  the  materials  they  ufe.  We  ought  to  view  the  building  a  fleet  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  it  being  the  natural  manufacture  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  the  bell  money  we  can  lay  out.  A  navy  when  fmifhed  it 
worth  more  than  it  coll.  And  is  that  nice  point  in  national  policy, 
in  which  commerce  and  protection  are  united.  Let  us  build ;  if  wc 
want  them  not,  we  can  fell ;  and  by  that  means  replace  our  paper  cur- 
rency with  ready  gold  and  filver. 

In  point  of  manning  a  fleet,  people  in  gen.e-al  run  into  great  errors; 
it  is  not  neceflary  that  one  fourth  part  mould  he  failors.  The  Terrible 
privateer,  captain  Death,  ilood  the  hotteft  engagement  of  any  {hip  laft 
war,  yet  had  not  twenty  failors  on  board,  though  her  complement  cf 
men  was  upwards  of  two  hundred.  A  few  able  and  focial  failors  will 
foon  inftru^l  a  fuffteient  number  of  active  landmen  in  the  common 
work  of  a  (hip.  Wherefore,  we  never  can  be  more  capable  to  begin 
on  maritime  matters  than  now,  while  our  timber  is  (landing,  our  fiih- 
eries  blocked  up,  and  our  failors  and  fhipw rights  out  of  employ.  Men 
of  war,  "6f  feventy  and  eighty  guns  were  built  forty  years  ago  in 
New-England,  and  why  not  the  fame  now  ?  Ship  building  is  Ame- 
rica's greater!  pride,  and  in  which,  file  will  in  time  excel  the  whole 
world.  The  grear  empires  of  the  eafl  are  moftly  inland,  and  con- 
fequently  excluded  from  the  poffibility  of  rivalling  her.  Africa  is  in 
a  Mate  of  barbarffm;  and  no  power  in  Europe,  hath  either  fuch  an  ex- 
tent of  coaft,  or  fuel)  an  internal  fupply  of  materials.  Where  nature 
hath  given  the  one,  fne  has  withheld  the  other;  to  America  only  hath 
flic  been  liberal  of  hoth.  The  vaft  empire  of  Ruffia  is  almoft  (hut 
out  from  the  fea;  wherefore,  her  boundlefs  forefts,  her  tar,  iron,  and 
cordage  are  only  articles  of  commerce. 

In  point  of  fafety,  ought  we  to  be  without  a  fleet?  We  are  not  the 
little  people  now,  which  we  were  fixty  years  ago ;  at  that  time  we  might 
have  trufted  our  property  in  the  ftreets,  or  fields  rather  ;  and  flept 
fecurcly  without  locks  or  bolts  to  our  doors  or  windows.  The  cafe 
is  now  altered,  and  our  methods  of  defence,  ought  to  improve,  with 
our  increafe  of  property.  A  common  piratr,  twelve  months  ago, 
might  have  come  up  the  Delaware,  and  laid  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
under  inflant  contribution,  for  wnat  fum  he  pleafed  ;  and  the  fame 
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might  have  happened  to  other  places.  Nay,  any  daring  fellow,  in  a 
brig  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  guns,  might  have  robbed  the  whole  con- 
tinent, and  carried  off  half  a  million  of  money.  Thefe  are  circum- 
ilances  which  demand  our  attention,  and  point  out  the  neceffity  of 
naval  protection. 

Some,  perhaps,  will  fay,  that  after  we  have  made  it  up  with  Bri- 
tain, (he  will  protect  us.  Can  we  be  fo  unwife  as  to  mean,  that  (he 
fhall  keep  a  navy  in  our  harbours  for  that  purpofe  ?  Common  fenfe  will 
tell  us,  that  the  power  which  hath  endeavoured  to  fubdue  us,  is  of  all 
ethers,  the  moft  improper  to  defend  us.  Conqueft  may  be  effected 
under  the  pretence  of  friendship ;  and  ourfelves,  after  a  long  and  brave 
refinance,  be  at  laft  cheated  into  flavery.  And  if  her  fhips  are  not  to  be 
admitted  into  our  harbours,  I  would  afk,  how  is  fhe  to  protect  us?  A 
navy  three  or  four  thoufand  miles  off  can  be  of  little  ufe,  and  on  fudden 
emergencies,  none  at  all.  Wherefore,  if  we  muft  hereafter  protect 
ourfelves,  why  not  do  it  for  ourfelves  ?  Why  do  it  for  another  ? 

The  Englifh  lilWof  mips  of  war,  is  long  and  formidable,  but  not  a 
tenth  part  of  them  are  at  any  one  time  fit  for  fervice,  numbers  of  them 
not  in  being;  yet  their  names  are  pompoufiy  continued  in  the  lift,  if 
only  a  plank  be  left  of  the  fnip:  and  not  a  fifth  part  of  fuch  as  are  fit 
for  fervice,  can  be  fpared  on  any  one  ftation  at  one  time.  The  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Africa,  and  other  parts  over  which 
Britain  extends  her  claim,  make  large  demands  upon  her  navy.  From 
a  mixture  of  prejudice  and  inattention,  we  have  contracted  a  fa'fe  no- 
tion refpedting  the  navy  of  England,  and  have  talked  as  if  we  (hould 
have  the  whole  of  it  to  encounter  at  once,  and  for  that  reafon,  fuppofed, 
that  we  muft  have  one  as  large;  which  not  being  inftantly  practicable, 
has  been  made  ufe  of  by  a  fet  of  difguifed  tories  to  difcourage  our 
beginning  thereon.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  truth  than  this ;  for 
if  America  had  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  naval  force  of  Britain,  fhe 
would  be  by  far  an  over  match  for  her;  becaufe,  as  we  neither  liave,  nor 
claim  any  foreign  dominion,  our  whole  force  would  be  employed  on 
our  own  coaft,  where  we  fnould,  in  the  long  run,  have  two  to  one  the 
advantage  of  thofe  who  had  three  or  four  thoufand  miles  to  fail  over, 
before  they  could  attack  us,  and  the  fame  diftance  to  return  in  order 
to  refit  and  recruit.  And  although  Britain,  by  her  fleet,  hath  a  check 
over  our  trade  to  Europe,  we  have  as  large  a  one  over  her  trade  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  which,  by  laying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  conti- 
nent, is  entirely  at  its  mercy. 

Some  method  might  be  fallen  on  to  keep  up  a  naval  force  in  time 
E  2 
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of  peace,  n  we  mould  not  judge  it  neceffary  to  fupport  a  co*nftant 
ruavy.  If  premiums  were  to  be  given  to  merchants,  to  build  and 
employ  in  their  fervice,  fhips  mounted  with  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  guns  (the  premiums  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  lofs  of  bulk  to 
the  merchants),  fifty  or  fixty  of  thofe  fhips,  with  a  few  guard-fhips 
on  conft'ant  duty,  would  keep  up  a  fufficient  navy,  and  that  without 
!  iurd(  ning  ourfelves  with  the  evil  fo  loudly  complained  of  in  England, 
of  fuffering  their  fleet,  in  time  of  peace,  to  lie  rotting  in  the  docks. 
To  unite  the  finews  of  commerce  and  defence  is  found  policy  ;  for 
•when  our  Strength  and  our  riches  play  into  each  ether's  hand,  we  need 
fear  nc  external  enemy. 

In  almoft  every  article  of  defence  we  abound.  Hemp  fiourifhes 
even  to  ranknefs,  fo  that  we  need  not  want  cordage.  Our  iron  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  other  countries.  Our  fmall  arms  equal  to  any  in 
the  world.  Cannon  we  can  caft  at  pleafure.  Saltpetre  and  gunpowder 
we  are  eveiy  day  producing.  Our  knowledge  is  hourly  improving. 
Refolution  is  our  inherent  character,  and  courage  hath  never  yet 
forfaken  us.  Wherefore,  what  is  it  that  we  want  ?  Why  is  it  that 
we  hefitate  ?  From  Britain  we  can  expe&  nothing  but  ruin.  If  fhe 
is  once  admitted  to  the  government  of  America  again,  this  continent 
v.  ill  not  be  worth  living  in.  Jealoufies  will  be  always  arifing  ;  infur- 
i  eclions  will  be  constantly  happening  ;  and  who  will  go  forth  to  quell 
them  ?  Who  will  venture  his  lire  to  reduce  his  own  countrymen  to 
a  foreign  obedience  ?  The  difference  between  Pennfylvania  and 
Connecticut,  reflecting  fome  unlocated  lands,  fhews  the  infignificance 
cf  a  Britifh  government,  and  fully  proves,  that  nothing  but  continental 
authority  can  regulate  continental  matters; 

Another  reafon  why  the  prefent  time  is  preferable  to  all  others,  is, 
that  the  fewer  our  numbers  are,  the  more  land  there  is  ye.  unoccupied* 
which  inftead  of  being  lavifhed  by  the  king  on  his  worthlefs  de- 
pendants, may  be  hereafter  applied,  not  only  to  the  difcharge  of  the 
:  debt,  but  to  the  conftant  fupport  of  government.  No  nation 
under  heaven  hath  fuch  an  advantage  as  this. 

The  infant  flate  of  the  colonies,  as  it  is  called,  fo  far  from  being 
againft,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of,  independence.  We  are  fuffici- 
ently  numerous,  and  were  we  more  fo,  we  might  be  lefs  united.  It 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  more  a  country  is  peopled, 
the  fmaller  their  armies  are.  In  military  numbers,  the  ancients  far 
exceeded  the  moderns  :  And  the  reafon  is  evident,  for  trade  being 
the    confcquence  of  population,    men  become  too  much   abforbed 
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thereby  to  attend  to  any  thing  elfe.  Commerce  dtm(S#hes  the  fpirit,. 
both  of  patriotifm  and  military  defence.  And  hiftory  fufficiently 
informs  us,  that  the  braveft  atchievements  were  always  accomphfhed 
in  the  non-age  of  a  nation.  With  the  increafe  of  commerce,  England 
hath  loft  its  fpirit.  The  city  of  London,  notwithstanding  its  num- 
bers, fubmits  to  continued  infnlts  with  the  patience  of  a  coward. 
The  more  men  Lave  to  lofe,  the  lefs  willing  are  they  to  venture.  The 
rich  are  in  general  (laves  to  fear,  and  fubmit  to  courtly  power  with 
the  trembling  duplicity  of  a  fpaniel. 

Youth  is  the  feed-time  of  good  habits,  as  well  in  nations  as  in  in- 
dividuals. It  might  be  difficult,  if  not  impoffibfe,  to  form  the  conti- 
nent into  one  government  half  a  century  hence.  The  vaft  variety  of 
interefts,  occafioned  by  an  increafe  of  trade  and  population,  would 
create  confufion.  Colony  would  be  aga'inft  colony.  Each  being  able, 
might  fcorn  each  other's  affiftailc'e  :  And  while  the  proud  and  foohfh 
gloried  in  their  little  diftinclions,  the  wife  would  lament,  that  the 
union  had  not  been  formed  before.  Wherefore,  the  pre/cut  time  is 
the  true  time  for  eftablifliihg  it.  The  intimacy  which  is  contracted  in 
infancy,  and  the  friendfhip  which  is  formed  in  misfortune,  are,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  lafting  and  unalterable.  Our  prefent  union  is 
marked  with  both  thefe  characters :  we  are  young,  and  we  have  been 
diftreffed  ;  but  our  concord  hath  withftood  our  troubles,  and  fixes  x 
memorable  era  for  pofterity  to  glory  in. 

The  prefent  time,  likewife,  is  that  peculiar  time,  which  never 
happens  to  a  nation  but  once,  viz.  the  time  of  forming  itfelf  into  a 
government.  Moft  nations  have  let  flip  the  opportunity,  and  by 
that  means  have  been  compelled  to  receive  laws  from  their  conquerors, 
inftead  of  making  laws  for  themfelves.  Firft,  they  had  a  king,  and 
then  a  form  of  government ;  whereas  the  articles  or  charter  of  go- 
vernment, fliould  be  formed  firft,  and  men  delegated  to  execute 
them  afterward  :  but  from  the  errors  of  other  nations,  let  us  learn 
wifdom,  and  lay  hold  of  the  prefent  opportunity — To  begin  voverntixiit 
at  the  right  end. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  fubdued  England,  he  gave  them 
law  at  the  point  of  the  fword  ;  and  until  we  confent  that  the  feat  of 
government,  in  America,  be  legally  and  authoritatively  occupied, 
we  fliall  be  in  danger  of  having  it  filled  by  fame  fortunate  ruffian, 
who  may  treat  us  in  the  fame  manner,  and  then,  where  will  be  our 
freedom  \  where  our  property  ? 

As  to  religion,   I  hold  it  to  be  the  indifpeniible  duty  of  all  go- 
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vcrnments,  to  protect  ail  confcientious  profeffors  thereof,  and  I  know 
of  no  other  bufmefs  which  government  hath  to  do  therewith.  Let 
a  man  throw  aiide  that  narrownefs  of  foul,  that  felfifhnefs  of  principle, 
which  the  niggards  of  all  profeffions  are  fo  unwilling  to  part  with, 
and  he  will  be  at  once  delivered  of  his  fears  on  that  head.  Sufpicion 
is  the  companion  of  mean  fouls,  and  the  bane  of  all  good  fociety. 
For  myfelf,  I  fully  and  confcientioufly  believe,  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Almighty,  that  there  mould  be  a  diverfity  of  religious  opinions 
among  us  :  It  affords  a  larger  field  for  our  Chriftian  kindnefs.  Were 
we  all  cf  one  way  of  thinking,  our  religious  difpofitions  would  want 
matter  for  probation  ;  and  on  this  liberal  principle,  I  look  on  the 
various  denominations  among  us,  to  be  like  children  of  the  fame 
family,  differing  only,  in  what  is  called,  their  Chriftian  names. 

In  a  former  page,  I  threw  out  a  few  thoughts  on  the  propriety 
of  a  Continental  Charter  (for  I  only  prefume  to  offer  hints,  not  plans) 
and  in  this  place,  I  take  the  liberty  of  re-mentioning  the  fubjed,  by 
obferving,  that  a  charter  is  to  be  underftood  as  a  bond  of  folemn  ob- 
ligation, which  the  whole  enters  into,  to  fupport  the  right  of  every 
feparate  part,  whether  of  religion,  perfcnal  freedom,  or  property ► 
A  firm  bargain  and  a  right  reckoning  make  long  friends. 

I  have  heretofore  likewife  mentioned  the  r.eceffity  of  a  large  and 
equal  reprefentation  ;  and  there  is  no  political  matter  which  more 
deferves  cur  attention.  A  fmall  number  of  electors,  or  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  rcprefentatives,  are  equally  dangerous.  But  if  the  number  of 
the  reprefentatives  be  not  only  fmall,  but  unequal,  the  danger  is  in- 
creafed.  As  an  inftance  of  this,  I  mention  the  following  ;  when 
the  afibciators'  petition  was  before  the  houfe  of  afTembly  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  twenty-eight  members  only  were  prefent,  all  the  Bucks  Cour.ty 
members,  being  eight,  voted  againft  it,  and  had  feven  of  the  Chefter 
members  done  the  fame,  this  whole  province  had  been  governed  by 
two  counties  only  ;  and  this  danger  it  is  always  expofed  to.  The 
unwarrantable  ftretch  likewife,  which  that  houfe  made  in  their  laft 
fitting,  to  gain  an  undue  authority  over  the  delegates  of  that  pro- 
vince, ought  to  warn  the  people  at  large,  how  they  truft  power  out  of 
their  own  hands.  A  fet  of  inftruftions  for  their  delegates  were  put 
together,  which  in  point  of  fenfeand  bufmefs  would  have  dishonoured 
a  fchool-boy,  and  after  being  approved  by  a  few,  a  very  few  without 
doors,  were  carried  into  the  houfe,  and  there  paffed  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  colony  ;  whereas,  did  the  whole  colony  know,  with  what  ill- 
will  lhat  houfe  had  entered  on   fome  neceflary  public  meafures,  they 
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would  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  think  them  unworthy  of  fuch  a 
truil. 

Immediate  neceffity  makes  many  things  convenient,  which  if  conti- 
nued would  grow  into  oppreffions.  Expedience  and  right  are  dif- 
ferent things.  When  the  calamities  of  America  required  a  confuta- 
tion, there  was  no  method  fo  ready,  or  at  that  time  fo  proper,  as  to 
appoint  perfons  from  the  feveral  houfes  of  affembly  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  the  wifdom  with  which  they  have  proceeded  hath  preferved  this 
continent  from  ruin.  But  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  {hall 
never  be  without  a  CONGRESS,  every  well-wiiher  to  good  order, 
mud  own,  that  the  mode  for  choofing  members  of  that  body,  deferves 
confideration.  And  I  put  it  as  a  queftion  to  thofe,  who  make  a 
ftuny  of  mankind,  whether  reprefentaticn  and  election  is  not  too  great  a 
power  for  one  and  the  fame  body  of  men  to  paflefs  ?  Whenever  we 
are  planning  for  pofterity,  we  ought  to  remember,  that  virtue  is  not 
-hereditary. 

It  is  from  our  enemies  that  we  often  gain  excellent  maxims,  and  are 
frequently  furprifed  into  reafon  by  their  miftake?.  Mr.  Cornwall  (one 
of  the  lords  of  the  treafury)  treated  the  petition  of  the  New-York 
affembly  with  contempt,  becaufe  that  houfe,  he  faid,  confifled  but  of 
twenty-iix  members,  which  trifling  number,  he  argued,  could  not  with 
decency  be  put  for  the  whole.  Wethankhimforhisinvoluntaryhonefty.* 

To  CONCLUDE,  however  ftrange  it  may  appear  to  fome,  or 
however  unwilling  they  may  be  to  think  fo,  matters  not,  but  many 
ftrong  and  ftriking  reafons  may  be  given,  to  {hew,  that  nothing  can 
fettle  out  affairs  fo  expeditioufly  as  an  open  and  determined  declaration 
for  independence.      Some  of  which  are, 

Fir/?. — It  is  the  cuftom  of  nations,  when  any  two  are  at  war,  for 
fome  other  powers,  not  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  to  ftep  in  as  mediators, 
and  bring  about  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace :  but  while  America  calls 
herfelf  the  fubject  of  Britain,  no  power,  however  well  difpofed  {he  may 
be,  can  offer  her  mediation.  Wherefore,  in  our  prefent  Hate  we  may 
quarrel  on  for  ever. 

Secondly. — It  is  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  France  or  Spain  will 
give  as  any  kind  of  affiftance,  if  we  mean  only,  to  make  ufe  of  that 
affiftance  for  the  purpofe  of  repairing  the  breach,   and  {lengthening 

Thofe  ivho  would  fully  under/land  of  what  great  confequence  a  large 
and  equel  reprefentation  is  to  ajlatey  Jhould  read  Burgh's  Political  D'f- 
quifitiom. 
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the  connection  between  Britain  and  America  ;  because,  thofe  powers 
would  be  fufferers  by  the  confequences. 

Thirdly. — While  we  proiefs  ourfelves  the  fubje&s  of  Britain,  we 
muft,  in  the  eye  of  foreign  nation?,  be  confidered  as  rebels.  The 
precedent  i?  fomewhat  dangerous  to  their peace,  for  men  to  be  in  arm? 
under  the  name  of  fubjects;  we,  en  the  fppt,  can  folve  the  paradox  : 
but  to  unite  refiitance  and  fubjecliori,  requires  an  idea  much  too  re- 
fined for  common  undei Handing. 

Fourthly. — Were  a  manifefto  to  be  publiihed,  and  difpatched  to 
foreign  courts,  fetting  forth  the  miferies  we  have  endured,  and  the 
peaceable  methods  we  have  hkfTectually  ufed  for  re  Ire  Hi  ;  declaring, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  not  being  able,  any  longer,  to  live  happily  or 
faiely  under  the  cruel  difpofition  of  the  Britifh  court,  we  had  been 
driven  to  the  neceffity  of  breaking  off  all  connexions  with  her;  at  the 
fame  time,  alluring  all  fuch  courts  of  our  peaceable  difpoiition  tow- 
ards them,  and  of  our  defire  of  entering  into  trade  with  them.  Such  a 
memorial  would  produce  more  good  effects  to  this  continent,  than  if 
a  {hip  were  freighted  with  petitions  to  Britai.i. 

Under  our  prefent  denomination  of  Britifh  fubjects,  we  can  neither 
be  received  nor  heard  abroad  :  The  cuftom  of  all  courts  is  againft  us, 
and  will  be  fo,  until,  by  an  independencej  we  take  rank  with  other  na- 
tions. 

Thefe  proceedings  may  at  firit  appear  ftrange  and  difficult  ;  but, 
like  all  other  fteps,  which  we  have  already  paffed  over,  will  in  a  little 
time  become  familiar  and  agreeable  ;  and,  until  an  independence  is 
declared,  the  continent  will  feel  itfclf  like  a  man  who  continues  putting 
off  fome  unpleafant  bufinefs  from  day  to  day,  yet  knows  it  muft  be 
done,  hates  to  let  about  it,  will.es  it  over,  and  is  continually  haunted 
with  the  thoughts  of  its  uecciiity 


APPENDIX. 

UNCE  the  publication  of  the  fir  ft  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  or 
rather,  on  the  fame  day  on  which  it  came  out,  the  king's  fpeech 
made  its  appearance  in  this  city.  Had  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  directed 
the  birth  of  this  production,  it  could  not  have  brought  it  forth  at  a 
more  feafonable  juncture,  or  a  more  neceffary  time.-— The  bloody 
mindednefs  of  the  one,  fhews  the  neceffity  of  purfuing  the  doctrine 
of  the    other.     Men  read  by   way    of  revenge  : — And  the  fpeech, 
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mftead  of  terrifying,  prepared   a   way  for  the  nianly  principles  of 
independence. 

Ceremony,  ard  even  filence,  from  whatever  motives  they  may 
arife,  have  a  hurtful  tendency,  when  they  give  the  leaft  degree  of 
countenance  to  bafe  and  wicked  performances ;  wherefore,  if  this 
maxim  be  admitted,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  king's  fpeech,  as 
being  a  piece  of  finifhed  villany,  deferved,  and  fiiil  deferves,  a  general 
•execration,  both  by  the  congrefs  and  the  people.  Yet,  as  the  domeflic 
tranquility  of  a  nation,  depends  greatly,  on  the  chcflity  of  what  may 
properly  be  called  NATIONAL  MANNERS,  it  is  often  better,  to 
pais  fome  things  over  in  filent  difdain,  than  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  new 
methods  of  diflike,  as  might  introduce  the  leaft  innovation,  on  that 
guardian  of  our  peace  and  fafety.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  this  prudent  delicacy,  that  the  king's  fpeech,  hath  not, 
before  now,  fuffered  a  public  execution.  The  fpeech,  if  it  may  be 
called  one,  is  nothing  better  than  a  wilful,  audacious  libel  againfi  the 
truth,  the  common  good,  and  the  exigence  of  mankind  ;  and  is  a 
formal  and  pompous  method  of  offering  up  human  facrifices  to  the 
pride  of  tyrants.  But  this  general  maffacrc  of  mankind,  is  one  of 
the  privileges,  and  the  certain  confequeseca  of  k'ngs  ;  for  as  nature 
knows  them  not,  they  know  not  her,  and  although  they  are  beings  of 
our  own  creating,  they  know  not  us,  and  are  become  the  gods  of 
their  creators.  The  fpeech  hath  one  good  quality,  which  is,  that  it  is 
not  calculated  to  deceive,  neither  can  we,  if  we  would,  be  deceived 
by  it.  Brutality  and  tyranny  appear  on  the  face  of  it.  It  leaves 
us  at  no  lofs  :  and  every  line  convinces,  even  in  the  moment  of  reading, 
that  he,  who  hunts  the  woods  for  prey,  the  naked  and  untutored 
Indian,  is  lefs  favage  than  the  king  of  Britain. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple,  the  putative  father  of  a  whining  jefuitical 

piece,  fallacioufly  called,   "  The   addrefs  of  the  people  of  England  to 

the    inhabitants   of    America,"    hath,  perhaps,  from  a  vain  fuppofi- 

tion,    that  the  people    here  were  to    be    frightened    at   the  pomp 

and  defcripticHi  of  a  king,  given  (though  very  unwifely  on  his  part) 

the  real  character  of  the  prefent  one  :    "  But,"    fays   tin's  writer, 

"  if  you  are  inclined  to  pay  compliments  to  an  adminiftration,  which 

we  do  not  complain  of"  (meaning  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  at 

the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act),   "  it  is  veiy  unfair  in  you  to  withhold 

them  from  that  prince,  by  <whofe  nod  alon  e  they  were  permitted  to  do 

any  thing."     This   is  toryifm  with  a  witnefs  !    Here  is  idolatry  even 

without  a  mafic  :  And  he  who  can  calmly  hear,  and  digeit  fuch  dec- 

Vol.  L  F 
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trine,  hath  forfeited  hija  claim  to  rationality  ;  is  an  apoftate  from  the 
order  of  manhood  ;  and  ought  to  be  confidercd  — . as  one,  wlio  hath 
not  only  given  up  the  proper  dignity  of  man,  but  funk  himfelf  be- 
neath the  rank  of  animals,  and  contemptibly  crawls  through  the 
world  like  a  worm. 

However,  it  matters  very  little  now,  what  the  king  of  England 
either  fays  or  does;  he  hath  wickedly  broken  through  ever}'  moral 
and  human  obligation,  trampled  nature  and  confcier.ee  beneath  ..his 
feet  ;  and  by  a  fteady  and  conititutional  fpirit  of  infolence  and 
cruelty,  procured  for  himfelf  an  univerfal  hatred.  It  is  now  the 
hitereft  of  America  to  provide  for  herfelf.  She  hath  already  a  large 
and  young  family,  whom  it  is  more  her  duty  to  take  care  of,  than  to 
be  granting  away  her  property,  to  fupport  a  power  who  is  become  a 
reproach  to  the  names  of  men  and  Chriftians — YE,  whofe  office  is  to 
watch  over  the  morals  of  a  nation,  of  whatfoever  feci  or  denomina- 
tion ye  are  of,  ns  weii  as  ye,  who  are  more  immediately  the  guardians 
i  :  the  public  liberty,  if  you  wifh  to  preferve  your  native  country 
uncoirtammated  by  European  corruption,  ye  muil  in  fecret  wifh  a 
feparatior. — But  leaving  the  moral  part  to  private  reflection,  I  fliall 
chiefly  confine  my  further  remarks  to  the  following  heads: 

Firft,  That  it  is  the  intereft  of  America  to  be  feparated  from  Britain. 
Secondly,     Which     is    the     eafieft    and    moft    practicable   plan, 
RECONCILIATION    or    INDEPENDENCE?    with    fome 
occasional  remarks. 

In  fupport  of  the  firft,  I  could,  if  I  judged  it  proper,  produce  the 
o]  .ion  of  fome  of  the  ableft  and  molt  experienced  men  on  this  con- 
i  at;  and  whofe  fentiments,  on  that  head,  are  not  yet  publicly 
!:  town.  It  is  in  reality  a  felt-evident  pofition  :  For  no  nation  in  a 
I  :*  oi  I  eign  dependence,  limited  in  its  commerce,  and  cramped 
and  i  ttt  ■  iu  its  legiflative  powers,  can  ever  arrive  at  any  material 
eminence.  America  doth  not  yet  know  what  opulence  is  ;  and 
although  the  progrefs  which  (he  hath  made  Hands  unparalleled  in 
the  hiflory  of  other  nations,  it  is  but  childhood,  compared  with 
what  fhe  would  be  capable  of  arriving  at,  had  me,  as  /he  ought  to 
:■  ■.  e,  the  legiflative  powers  in  her  own  hands.  England  i?,  at  this 
time,  proudly  coveting  what  would  do  her  no  good,  were  fhe  to 
accumpUlh  it  ;  and  the  continent  hefitating  on  a  matter  which  will 
bt  her  final  ruin  il  neglected.  It  is  the  commerce  and  not  the  con- 
quer! of.  America  by  which  England  is  to  be  benefited,  and  that 
would  in  a  great  meaftjre  continue,  were  the  countries  as  independent 
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of  each  other  as  France  and.  Spain  ;  becaufe  in  many  articles,  neither 
can  go  to  a  better  market.  But  it  is  the  independence  of  this  coun- 
try on  Britain  or  any  other,  which  is  now  the  maiu  and  only  abject 
worthy  of  contention,  and  which,  like  all  other  truths  discovered  by 
neceffity,  will  appear  clearer  and  ftronger  every  day. 

Fhft,  Becaufe  it  will  come  to  that  one  time  or  other. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  the  longer  it  is  (delayed*  the  harder  it  will  be  to 
accomplish. 

I  have  frequently  amufed  myfelf  both  in  public  and  private  com- 
panies, with  lilently  remarking  the  fpecious  errors,  of  thofe  who 
fpeak  without  reflecting.  And  among  the  many  which  I  have  heard, 
the  following  feemc  the  mod  general,  viz.  that  had  this  rupture  hap- 
pened  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  inftead  of  noiv,  the  continent  would 
have  been  more  able  to  have  ffiafceri  off  the  dependence.  To  which 
I  reply,  that  our  military  ability,  at  this  tin?,  arifes  from  the  experience 
gained  in  the  lad  war,  and  which  in  forty  or  fifty  years  time,  would 
have  been  totally  extinct.  The  continent,  would  not,  by  that  time, 
have  had  a  general,  or  even  a  military  officer  left  ;  and  we,  or  thole 
who  may  fucceed  us,  would  have  been  as  ignorant  of  martial  matters- 
as  the  ancient  Indians  :  And  this  fmgle  pofition,  clofely  attended  to, 
will  unanfwerably  prove  that  the  prefent  time  is  preferable  to  all 
others.  The  argument  turns  thus — at  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  v.  ar, 
we  had  experience,  but  wanted  numbers  ;  and  forty  or  fifty  years 
hence,  we  fhould  have  numbers,  without  experience  ;  wherefore,  the 
proper  point  of  time,  muff,  be  fome  particular  point  between  the  two 
extremes,  in  which  a  firRciency  of  the  former  remains,  and  a  proper 
increafe  of  the  latter  is  obtained  :  And  that  point  of  time  is  the 
prefent  time. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digrcfiion,  as  it  does  not  properly  come 
under  the  head  I  firil  fet  out  with,  and  to  which  I  again  return  by 
the  Following  pofition,  viz. 

Should  affairs'  be-  patched  up  with  Britain,  and  fhe  remain  the 
(governing  and  fovereign  power  of  America  (which,  as  matters  are 
now  circumftanced,  is  giving  up  the  point  entirely),  we  (hall  de- 
prive ourfelvts  of  the  very  means  of  finking  the  debt  we  have,  or  may 
contract.  The  value  of  the  back  lands  which  fome  of  the  provinces 
are  clandellinely  deprived  of,  by  the  uujuft  exteniion  of  the  limits  of 
Canada,  valued  only  at  fi.e  pounds  iterling  per  hundred  acres,  amount 
to  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions,  Pennfylvania  currency  ;  and  tie 
tiait-rents  at  one  penny  '.terling  per  acre,  to  two  millions  yearly. 

F  2 
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It  is  by  the  fale  of  thofe  lands  that  the  debt  may  be  funk,  without 
burden  to  any,  and  the  quit-rent  referred  thereon,  will  always  lefien, 
and  in  time,  will  wholly  fjpport  the  yearly  expence  of  government.  It 
matters  not  how  long  the  debt  is  in  paying,  fo  that  the  lands  when 
fold  be  applied  to  the  difcharge  of  it,  and  for  the  execution  cf  which* 
the  congrefs  for  the  time  being,  will  be  the  continental  truflees. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  fecond  head,  viz.  Which  is  the  eafieft  and 
moil  practicable  plan,  RECONCILIATION  or  INDEPEN- 
DENCE ?  with  fome  occafional  remarks. 

.  He  who  takes  nature  for  his  guide  is  not  eafily  beaten  out  of  hfs- 
argument,  and  on  that  ground,  I  anfwer  generally — That  INDE- 
PENDENCE being  a  SINGLE  SIMPLELINE,  contained  within 
ourfihrs ;  and  reconciliation,  a  matter  exceedingly  perplexed  and  compli- 
cated., end  in  which,  a  treacherous,  capricious  court  is  to  interfere,  gives 
the  a/faer  tvithou'  a  doubt. 

The  prefent  Irate  cf  America  is  truly  alarming  to  every  man  who- 
le capable  of  reflation.    Without  law,  without  government,  without 
any  other  mode  cf  power  than  what  is  founded  on,  and  granted  by 
courtefy.     Held  together  by  an  unexampled  concurrence  of  fenti- 
r -ient,  which,  is  neverthelefs  fubjeel  to  change,  and  which,  every  fecret 
enemy  is  endeavouring  to  difiblve.     Our  prefent  condition,  is,  Legif- 
lation  without  law  ;  wifdom  without  a  plan;  a  conftitution  without 
a  ntme;  and,  what  is  flrangely  aftonifliing,  perfect  independence  con- 
tending for  dependence.     The  inftance  is  without  a  precedent  ;  th? 
cafe  never  exilted  before  ;   and  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  event  ? 
The  property  of  no  man  is  fecure  in  the  prefent  unbraced  fyftem  of 
tilings.     The  mind  of  the  multitude  is  left  at  random,  and  feeing  no 
fixed  object  before  them,  they  purfue  fuch  as  fancy  or  opinion  ftarts. 
Nothing  is  criminal ;   there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  trcafon  ;   wherefore, 
every  cne  thinks  himfelf  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleafes.     The  toriea 
oared  not  have  affembled  oifenfively,  had  they  known  that  their  lives, 
by  that  aft,  were  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  the  ftate.    A  line  of  diflinc- 
tion  mould  be  dra%vn,  between  Engliih  foldiers  taken  in  battle,  and 
liihabitr.nts  of  America  taken  in  armf.     The  firft  are  priioncrs,   but 
the  latter  traitors.     The  one  forfeits  his  liberty,  the  other  his  head. 
Not'.vithilanding  cur  wifdom,  there  is  a  vifible  fccblenefs  in  fome  of 
our  proceedings  which  gives  encouragement  to  diffentions.      The 
Continental  Belt  is  too  loofely  buckled.     And  if  fomething  is  not 
tierie  in  time,  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  any  thing,  and  we  fhall  fall  into 
a  (late,  in  which,  neither  Rcconciliailen  nor  hdefnienct  will  be  prac- 
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ticable.  The  king  and  his  worthlefs  adherents  are  got  at  their  old 
game  of  dividing  the  continent,  and  there  are  not  wanting  among  us, 
printers,  who  will  be  bufy  in  fpreading  fpecious  falfehoods.  The 
artful  and  hypocritical  letter  which  appeared  a  few  months  ago  in  two 
of  the  New- York  papers,  and  likewife  in  others,  is  an  evidence  that 
there  are  men  who  want  either  judgment  or  honefty. 

It  is  eafy  getting  into  holes  and  corners  and  talking  of  reconciliation  : 
But  do  fuch  men  ferioufly  confider,  how  difficult  the  tafk  is,  and  how 
dangerous  it  may  prove,  mould  the  continent  divide  thereon.  Do  they 
take  within  their  view,  all  the  various  orders  of  men  whofe  fituation 
and  circumftances,  as  well  as  their  own,  are  to  be  confidered  therein. 
Do  they  put  themfelves  in  the  place  of  the  fufierer  whofe  all  is  already 
gone,  and  of  the  foldier,  who  hath  quitted  all  for  the  defence  of  his 
country?  If  their  ill-judged  moderation  be  fuited  to  their  own  pri- 
vate fituatior.s  only,  regardlefs  of  others,  the  event  will  convince  them, 
that  f*  they  are  reckoning  without  their  hoft." 

Put  us,  fay  fome,  on  the  footing  we  were  on  in  fixty-three  :  To 
which  I  anfwer,  the  requefl  is  not  vow  in  the  power  of  Britain  to 
comply  with,  neither  will  /he  propofe  it  ;  but  if  it  were,  and  even 
fhould  be  granted,  I  afk,  as  a  reafonable  queftion,  By  what  means  ie 
fuch  a  corrupt  and  ^.ithlefs  court  to  be  kept  to  its  engagements  ? 
Another  parliament,  nay,  even  the  prefent,  may  hereafter  repeal  the 
obligation,  on  the  pretence,  of  its  being  violently  obtained,  or  un- 
wifely  granted  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  Where  is  our  redrefs  ? — No  going 
to  law  with  nations  ;  cannon  are  the  barriiters  of  crowns  ;  and  the 
fword,  not  of  juftice,  but  oi  war,  decides  the  fuit.  To  be  on  the 
footing  of  fixiy-three,  it  is  r.ot  fufficient,  that  the  laws  only  be  put 
on  the  fame  ftate,  but,  that  our  circumftances,  likewife,  be  put  on  the 
fame  ftate  ;  our  burnt  and  deftroyed  towns  repaired  or  built  up,  our 
private  lolFes  made  good,  our  public  debts  (contracted  for  defence) 
difcharged  ;  otherwife,  we  mall  be  millions  worfe  than  we  were  at 
that  enviable  period.  Such  a  requeft,  had  it  been  complied  with 
a  year  ago,  would  have  won  the  heart  and  foul  of  the  continent — . 
but  now  it  is  too  late  «'  The  Rubicon  is  pafied." 

Befides,  the  taking  up  arms,  merely  to  enforce  the  repeal  of  a  pe- 
cuniary law,  feems  as  unwarrantable  by  the  divine  law,  and  as  repug- 
nant to  human  feelings,  as  the  taking  up  arms  to  enforce  obedience 
thereto.  The  objecTt,  on  either  fide,  doth  not  jsftify  the  means  ;  for 
the  lives  of  men  are  too  valuable  to  be  caft  away  on  fuch  trifles.  It 
is  the  violence  which  is  done  and  threatened  to  our  perfons  ;  tfie  de- 
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ftruction  of  our  property  by  an  armed  force  ;  the  invafion  of  our 
country  by  fire  and  fword,  which  confeientioufly  qualifies  the  ufe  of 
r.rms:  And  the  inflant,  in  which  fuch  a  mode  of  defence  became  ne- 
eeflhry,  all  fubjedion  to  Britain  ought  to  have  ceafed  ;  and  the  inde- 
pendency of  America,  fhould  have  been  confidered,  as  dating  its  era 
from,  and  publiflied  by,  thtfr/1  tnu/ket  that  was  fired  agahifi  her. 
This  line  is  a  line  of  confifteney  ;  neither  drawn  by  caprice,  nor  ex- 
tended by  ambition  ;  but  produced  by  a  chain  of  events,  of  which 
the  colonies  were  not  the  authors. 

I  ihall  conclude  thefe  remarks,  with  the  following  timely  and  well- 
intended  hints.  Vvre  ought  to  refbft,  that  there  are  three  different 
ways,  by  which  an  independency  may  hereafter  be  effected  ;  and  that 
cne  of  thofe  three,  will,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  fate  of  America, 
viz.  By  the  legal  voice  of  the  people  in  congrefs  ;  by  a  military 
power  ;  or  by  a  mob  :  It  may  not  always  happen  that  our  Soldiers 
are  citizens,  and  the  multitude  a  body  of  reafonable  men  ;  virtue,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  is  not  hereditary,  neither  is  it  perpetual. 
Should  an  independency  be  brought  about  by  the  firll  of  thofe 
means,  we  have  evejey  opportunity  and  every  encouragement  before 
us,  to  form  the  nobleft,  pared  conuitution  on  the  face  cf  the  earth. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  begin  the  world  over  again.  A  fitnation, 
fitnilar  to  the  prcfent,  hath  not  happened  fince  the  days  of  Noah 
until  now.  Tht  birth-day  of  a  new  world  is  at  hand,  and  a  race  cf 
men,  perhaps  as  numerous  as  all  Europe  contains,  are  to  receive  their 
portion  of  freedom  from  the  events  of  a  few  months.  The  reflection 
ib  awful — and  in  this  point  of  view,  How  trifling,  how  ridiculous,  do 
the  little,  paltry  cavilling;.,  of  a  few  weak  or  interefted  men  appear, 
when  weighed  againfl  the  buiincf.;  of  a  world. 

Should  wc  negled  the  prcfent  favourable  and  inviting  period,  and 
an  independence  be  hereafter  effected  by  any  other  means,  we  mull 
charge  the  conference  to  ourfelves,  or  to  thofe  rather,  whofe  nar- 
row and  prejudiced  fouls,  are  habitually  oppofing  the  meafure,  With- 
out either  enquiring  or  reflecting.  There  are  reafons  to  be  giver,  i.i 
fupport  of  independence,  which  men  fhould  rather  privately  think  of, 
than  be  publicly  told  of.  We  ought  not  now  to  be  debating  whe- 
ther we  (hall  be  independent  or  not,  but,  anxious  to  accomplifh  it  on 
i\  firm,  fecure,  and  honourable  bans,  and  uneafy  rather  that  it  is  not 
yet  began  upon.  Every  day  convinces  us  of  its  neceffity.  Even  the 
lories  (if  inch  beings  yet  remain  apiongus)  fhould,  of  all  men,  be  the 
mo  ft  folicitous  to  promote  it  ;  for,  as  the  appointment  of  committee* 
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at  firft,  protected  them  from  popular  rage,  fo,  a  wife  and  weii-ethb- 
lifhed  form  of  government,  will  be  the  only  certain  means  of  continu- 
ing it  fecurely  to  them.  Wherefore,  if  they  have  not  virtue  enough 
to  be  WHIGS,  they  ought  to  have  prudence  enough  to  wifli  for 
independence. 

In  fliort,  independence  is  the  only  BOND  that  can  lie  and  keep 
us  together.  We  (hall  then  fee  our  objefr,  and  our  ears  will  be  le- 
gally fliut  againfl  the  fchemes  of  an  intriguing,  as  well  as  a  cruel, 
enemy.  We  fhall  then  too,  be  on  a  proper  footing  to  treat  with 
Britain  ;  for  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  pride  of  that  court, 
will  be  lefs  hurt  by  treating  with  the  American  ftates  for  terms  of 
peace,  than  with  thofe,  whom  fhe  denominates,  "  rebellious  fub- 
jects,"  for  terms  of  accommodation.  It  is  our  delaying  it  that  en- 
courages her  to  hope  for  conqueft,  and  our  backwardnefs  tends  only 
to  prolong  the  war.  As  we  have,  without  any  good  effect  therefrom, 
withheld  oar  trade  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of  our  grievances,  let  us  now 
try  the  alternative,  by  independently  redreffing  them  ourfelves,  and 
then  offering  to  open  the  trade.  The  mercantile  and  reafunable  part 
of  England,  will  be  flill  with  us  ;  becaufe,  peace  with  trade,  is  pre- 
ferable to  war  without  it.  And  if  this  offer  be  not  accepted,  other 
courts  may  be  applied  to. 

On  thefe  grounds  I  reft  the  matter.  And  as  no  offer  hath  yet 
been  made  to  refute  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  former  editions  of 
this  pamphlet,  it  is  a  negative  proof,  that  either  the  doctrine  cannot 
be  refuted,  or,  that  the  party  in  favour  of  it  are  too  numerous  to  be 
oppofed.  WHEREFORE,  inftead  of  gazing  at  each  other,  with 
fufpicious  or  doubtful  curiofity,  let  each  of  us,  hold  out  to  his  neigh- 
bour the  hearty  hand  of  friendship,  and  unite  in  drawing  a  line, 
which,  like  an  act  of  oblivion,  mail  bury  in  forgetfulnefs  every  former 
diffention.  Let  the  names  of  whig  and  tory  be  extinct  ;  and  let 
none  other  be  heard  among  us,  than  thofe  of  a  good  citizen,  an  open 
and  refohte  friend,  and  a  'virtuous  fupporter  of  the  rights  of  mankind 
and  of  the  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 


END  OF  COMMON  SENSE. 
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To  the  Rcprefentatives  of  the  Religious  Society  of  the  People  called 
Quakers,  or  to  fo  many  of  them  as  were  concerned  in  publflnng  a  late 
piece,  entitled  "  The  Ancient  Testimony  and  Principles  of 
the  People  called  Quakers  renewed,  with  refpeft  to  the  King 
and  Government,  and  touching  the  Commotions  now  prevail- 
ing in  thefe  ar.d  other  parts  of  America,  addrefl'ed  to  the 
People  in  Glneral." 

J  HE  Writer  of  this  is  one  of  thofe  few,  who  never  difhonoura 
religion  ether  by  ridiculing,  or  cavilling  at  any  denomination  what- 
foever.  To  God,  and  not  to  man,  are  all  men  accountable  on  the 
fcore  of  religion.  Wherefore,  this  epiille  is  net  fo  properly  addreffed 
to  you  as  a  religious,  but  as  a  political  body,  dabbling  in  matters, 
which  the  profcfTed  Quietude  of  your  Principles  inftruct  you  not  to 
meddle  with. 

As  you  have,  without  a  proper  authority  for  fo  doing,  put  your- 
felves  in  the  place  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Quakers,  fo  the  writer  of 
this,  in  order  to  be  on  an  equal  rank  with  yourfelves,  is  under  the 
rceceffity  of  putting  himfelf  in  the  place  of  all  thofc  who  approve  the 
very  writings  and  principles,  againlt  which  your  teftimony  is  directed  : 
And  he  hath  chofen  their  lingular  fituation,  in  order  that  you  might 
difcover  in  Lim,  that  pvefumption  of  character  which  you  cannot  fee 
in  yourfelves.  For  neither  he  nor  you  have  any  claim  or  title  to 
Political  Rtpreftntaticn. 

When  men  have  departed  from  the  right  way,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  {tumble  and  fall.  And  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
ye  have  managed  your  tcftimor .y,  that  politics  (as  a  religious  body 
of  men)  is  not  your  proper  walk  ;  for  however  well  adapted  it  might 
appear  to  you,  it  is,  nevcrthelefs,  a  jumble  of  good  and  bad  put  un- 
wifcly  together,  and  the  conclufion  drawn  therefrom,  both  unnatural 
and  unjuft. 

The  two  firft  pages  (and  the  whole  doth  not  make  four)  we  give 
vou  credit  for,  and  expect  the  fame  civility  from  you,  becaufe  the 
love  and  defire  of  peace  is  not  confined  to  Quakerifm,  it  is  the  na- 
tural, as  well  as  the  religious  wifh  of  all  denominations  of  men.  And 
on  this  ground,  as  men  labouiing  to  eftablim  an  Independent  Confti- 
tution  of  our  own,    do  we  exceed  all  others  in  our   hope,   end,    and 
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sim.  Our  plan  is  peace  for  ever.  We  are  tired  of  Contention 
with  Britain*  and  can  fee  rro  real  end  to  it  but  in  a  final  ieparation. 
We  acl  confidently,  becaufe  for  the  fake  of  introducing  an  eridiefe 
and  uninterrupted  peace,  do  we  bear  the  evils  and  burdens  of  th." 
prefent  day.  We  are  endeavouring,  and  will  (readily  continue  to 
endeavour,  to  fcparate  and  difToive  a  connexion  which  lias  already 
filled  our  land  with  blood  ;  and  which,  while  the  name  of  it  remains. 
will  be  the  fatal  caufe  of  future  mifchiefs  to  both  countries. 

We  fight  neither  for  revenge  nor  conqueil ;  neither  from  pride 
mor  pafiion  ;  we  are  not  infulting  the  wcild  wiih  cur  filets  and  ar- 
mies, nor  ravaging  the  globe  for  plunder.  Beneath  the  lkvle  of  our 
own  vines  are  we  attached  ;  in  curown  notifes,  and  on  curown  lands,  is 
the  violence  committed  againft  us.  We  view  our  enemies  in  the  cha- 
racters of  Highwaymen  and  Houfebrcahers,  and  having  no  defence 
for  ourfelves  in  the  civil  law,  are  obliged  to  punifii  them  by  the 
military  one,  and  apply  the  fword,  in  the  very  cafe  where  you   have 

before  now   applied  the  halter. Perhaps   we  feel  for  the  ruined 

and  infulted  futferers  in  all  and  every  part  of  the  continent,  with  a 
degree  of  tendernefs  which  hath  not  yet  made  its  way  into  fome  of 
your  bofoms.  But  be  ye  fure  that  ye  miilake  not  the  caufe  and 
ground  of  your  Tefdmony.  Call  not  coidnefs  of  foul,  religion  ;  nor 
put  the  Bigot  in  the  place  of  the  Chr'iftian. 

O  ye  partial  miniilers  of  your  own  acknowledged  principles  !  If 
the  bearing  arms  be  finful,  the  firft  going  to  war  mull  be  more  {o,  by 
all  the  difference  between  wilful  attack  and  unavoidable  defence* 

Wherefore  if  ye  really  preach  from  confeience,  and  mean  not  to 
make  a  political  hobby-horfe  of  your  religion*  convince  the  world 
thereof,  by  proclaiming  your  doclrine  to  our  enemies,  fcr  they  lihe- 
wife  bear  arms.  Give  us  proof  of  your  fincerity  by  publifnlng  it  at 
St.  James's,  to  the  commanders  in  chief  at  Bofton,  to  the  Admirals 
and  Captains  who  are  piratically  ravaging  our  coafts,  and  to  all  the 
murdering  mifcreants  who  are  acling  in  authority  under  H  i  m  whom 
ye  profefs  to  ferve.     Had  ye  the  honed  foul  of  Barclay*  ye  would 

*  "  Thou  hafl  tafted  of  profperity  and  adverfly  ;  thou  kntftvefl  what 
*c  it  is  to  he  b'anifhedthy  native  ccuntry,  to  be  ever-ruled  as  <wellas  to  rule, 
"  and  fit  upon  the  throne;  and  being  opprelfed  thou  hcfl  reafen  to  kttoaO 
il  ho*i&  hateful  the  opprefler  is  both  to  Gad  and  man  :  If  after  all  thefe 
"  warnings  and  advertifements,  thou  deft  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all 
"  thy  heart,  but  f?r~ct  him  ivho  remembered  ihee  in  thy  difrefs,  and  give 
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preach  repentance  to  your  king  ;  Ye  would  tell  trie  Royal  tyrant  \\i% 
iins,  and  warn  him  of  eternal  ruin.  Ye  would  not  fpend  your  partial 
invectives  againft  the  injured  and  infulted  only,  but  like  faithful  mi- 
nifters,  would  cry  aloud  andjpare  none.  -Say  not  that  ye  are  perfecu- 
ted,  neither  endeavour  to  make  us  the  authors  of  that  reproach,  which 
ye  are  bringing  upon  yourfelves  ;  for  we  teltify  unto  all  men,  that  we 
do  not  complain  againft  you  becaufe  ye  are  Quakers,  but  becaufe  yc 
pretend  to  .be  and  are  not  Quakers. 

Alas  !  it  feems  by  the  particular  tendency  of  fome  part  of  your 
ttftimony,  and  other  parts  of  your  conduct.,  as  if  all  fin  was  reduced 
to,  and  comprehended  in  the  atl  of  bearing  arms,  and  that  by  the 
people  only.  Ye  appear  to  us,  to  have  miftaken  party  for  conscience  ; 
becaufe  the  general  tenor  of  your  actions  wants  uniformity  :  and  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  us  to  give  credit  to  many  of  your  pretended 
fcruples  ;  becaufe  we  fee  them  made  by  the  fame  men,  who,  in  the 
very  inftant  that  they  are  exclaiming  againft  the  mammon  of  this 
world,  are,  neverthelefs,  hunting  after  it  with  a  ftep  as  fteady  as  Time* 
and  an  appetite,  as  keen  as  Death. 

The  quotation  which  ye  have  made  from  Proverbs,  in  the  third 
page  of  your  teftimony,  that,  "  when  a  man's  ways  pleafe  the  Lord> 
he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him  ;"  is  very 
tinwifely  chofen  on  your  part ;  becaufe  it  amounts  to  a  proof,  that 
the  king's  ways  (whom  ye  are  fo  defirous  of  fupporting)  do  not 
pleafe  the  Lord,  otherwife  his  reign  would  be  in  peace. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  latter  part  of  your  teftimony,  and  that,  for 
which  all  the  foregoing  feems  only  an  introduction,  viz. 

"  It  hath  ever  been  our  judgment  and  principle,  fince  we  were 
"  called  to  profefs  the  light  of  Chrift  Jefus,  manifefted  in  our  confei- 
"  ences  unto  this  day,  that  the  fetting  up  and  putting  down  kings 
"  and  governments,  is  God's  peculiar  perogative  ;  for  catifes  bed 
"  known  to  himfelf ;  And  that  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  have  any  hand 
"  or  contrivance  therein  ;   nor  to  be  bufy  bodies  above  our  ftation, 

"  up  thyfelf  to  follow  Ivjl  and  vainly,  furely  great  ivill  be  thy  condetnna- 
"  tion. — Againfi  which  fnare,  as  tueil  as  the  temptation  of  thofe  <wh» 
"  may  or  dofetd  I  hie,  and  prompt  thee  to  evil,  the  tno/l  excellent  and  pre- 
"  valent  remedy  will  be,  to  apply  thyflf  to  thai  light  of  Chrifl  'which 
"  fumeth  in  thy  confeience,  aihl  which  neither  cur:,  nor  •will  flatter  thee, 
"  wrfttJSr  thee  to  be  at  cafe  hi  .'hy/ins." 

Barclay'*  Addrefs  to  Charles  II. 
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*  much  lefs  to  plot  and  contrive  the  rein,  or  overturn  any  cf  them, 
•*  but  to  pray  for  the  king,  and  fafety  of  our  nation,  and  good  of  all 
«*"  men  :   That  we  may  live  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life,  in  all  goodii- 

nefs  and  honefty  ;   under  the  government  which    God  is  phafed  to  fei 

*'  over  us." If  thefe   are   really    your  principles  why  do  ye   not 

abide  by  them  ?  Why  do  ye  not  leave  that,  which  ye  call  God's 
Work,  to  be  managed  by  himftlf?  Thefe  very  principles  initruii 
you  to  wait  with  patience  and  humility,  for  the  ewtnt  of  all  public 
meafures,  and  to  receive  that  event  as  the  divine  will  towards  you. 
Wherefore,  what  occafion  is  there  for  your  pblhicrd  tefihnony  n  jtm 
fully  believe  what  it  contains  ?  And  the  very  publifhing  it  proves, 
that  either  ye  do  not  believe  what  ye  profefs,  or  have  not  virtue 
enough  to  pracftife  what  ye  believe, 

The  principles  of  Qjjakerifm  have  a  direct  tendency  to  make  a  man 
the  quiet  andinoffenfive  fubject  of  any,  and  every  government  tyhich 
is  fet  over  him.  And  if  the  letting  up  and  putting  down  cf  Lings 
and  governments  is  God's  peculiar  perogative,  he  mod  certainly  will 
not  be  robbed  thereof  by  us ;  wherefore,  the  principle  itfelf  leads  you 
to  approve  of  every  thing,  which  ever  happened,  or  may  happen  to 
kings  as  being  his  wcrk.  Oliver-  Cromwkll  thanks  you. — 
Chas  LFs,.then,  died  not  by  the  hands  of  man  ;  and  mould  the  prefent 
Proud  Imitator  of  him  come  to  the  fame  untimely  end,  the  writers 
and  publishers  of  the  teftimony,  are  bound  by  the  doctrine  it  contains, 
to  applaud  the  fact.  Kings  are  not  taken  away  by  miracles,  neither 
are  changes  in  governments  brought  about  by  any  other  means  then 
fuch  as  are  common  and  human  ;-  and ■  fucli  as  we  are  now  ufing.  Even 
the  difperfing  of  the  Jews,  though  foretold  by  our  Saviour,  was  ef- 
fected by  arms.  Wherefore,  as  ye  refufe  to  be  the  means  on  one  fide, 
ye  ought  not  to  be  meddlers  on  the  other  ;  but  to  wait  the  iffue  in 
filence;  and  unlefs  you. can  produce  divine  authority,  to  prove,  that 
the  Almighty  who  hath  created  and  placed  this  netv  world,  at  the 
greater!;  diitance  it  could  poflibly  ftand,  eaft  and  weft,  from  every  part 
of  the  old,  doth,  neverthelefs,  difapprove  of  its  being  independent 
of  the  corrupt  and  abandoned  court  of  Britain  ;  unlefs,  I  fay,  ye  cm 
/hew  this,  how  can  ye,  on  the  ground  of  your  principles,  juftify  the 
exciting  and  ftirrfng  up  the  people  "  firmly  to  unite  in  the  abhorrence 
w  of  all  fuch  writings,  and  meafures,  as  evince  a  defire  and  defign  to 
"  break  off  the  happy  connexion  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  with  the 
M  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  juft  and  neceffary  fubordination 
**  to  the  king,  andthofe  who  are  lawfully  placed  in  authority  under 
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••  Li.r."  \7h„l  a  llap  Jn  the  face  is  here!  the  men,  who,  in  the  very? 
paragraph  heiore,  have  quietly  and  puiTiveiy  refigned  up  the  ordering* 
altering  and  .-I.' fp..  j-.l  of  kings  and  governments,  into  the  hands  of  God",, 
are  now  recaking  their  principles,  and  putting  in  for  a  (hare  of  the  bu- 
fiatfs.  Is  it  p  ..fTible,  that  the  conclufion,  which  is  here  juftly  quoted,. 
can  any  ways  rollow  from  the  doctrine  hid  down  !  The  iuconiiilency  i* 
too  daring  not  to  be  feen;  the  abfurdity  too  great  not  to  bfi  laughed. 
at  ;  ■  .,i  fucii  a  could  only  have  been  made  by  thofe,  whofe  under- 
ftaudings  wen  darkened  by  the  narrow  and  crabby  fpirk  of  a  def- 
pairing  politi.^.I  party  ;  fov  ye  are  aqi.  to  be  coniidered  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  Quakers,  but  only  as  a  faciional  and  fractional  part 
ther&>£ 

Here  ends  the  examination  of  your  tetlimony  (which  I  call  upon 
no  isnaa  t'<  abhor,  as  ye  have  dune,  but  only  to  read  and  judge  of  fair- 
ly) ;  to  which  I  ii.!,j:,in  the  following  remark;  "That  the  letting  up 
-:  and  putting  down  of  kings,"  muft  certainly  mean,  the  making  him- 
%  ■  >  yet  net  {j,  aadthe  making  him  no  king  who  is  already 

one.  .7  what  hath  this  to  do  in  the  prefent  cafe?  We  neither 

:>•.'■:  to  pyi  aotvii,  neither  to  make  nor  to  ur.nuih,  but  to 
I     rgd  jtfP  4°  with  them.    Wherefore  your  teftimony,  in  what- 

ever !:. dr.  if,  i,  viewed,   ferves  only  to  dishonour  vour  judgment,   and 
I  #ny  ©thjey  roafons  had  better  have  been  let  alone  than  publiihed. 
!j  it  tends   to  the   decreafe  and  reproach  of  all  reli- 
gion v.'mn.  .\v.\   and  is  of  the  utinoil  d.u  gef  to  fociety,   to  make  it  a 
j  i.'y  . a  ;    burd  diiputes. 

.cundly.  Becaufe  it.  exhibits  a  body  of  men,  numbers  of  whom 
dii'.ivovv  the  pablilhing  political  telliinonies,  as  being  concerned  thercui 
and  approvers  i hereof. 

Thirdly,  lk-cuife  it  hath  a  tendency  to  undo  that  continental 
harn\ouy  ai:d  friendfhip  which  yourfclvcs  by  your  late  literal  end  cha- 
ritable d  nations  haih  lent  a  hand  to  ellablith  ;  and  the  prefervation 
of  which,   is  of  the  ulmott  coufequence  to  us  all. 

;  ncie  without  anger  or  refentineut  1  bid  you  farewel.  Sincerely 
Sfilhiogrf/lAat  as  men  a„d  Chriilians,  ye  may  always  fully  and  unin- 
ipt'fcdly  enjoy  every  civil  and  religious  right;  and  be,  in  your  turn,, 
the  means  of  iecuring  it  to  others  ;  but  that  the  example  which  ye 
have  unwifely  Lt,  of  mingling  religion  with  politico,  may  be  djfa 
Tozi'ed  end  rcbrd.ilc.i  i  i  .  :\in.  y  America. 
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December  23,   1776. 

J.  HESE  are  the  times  that  try  men's  fouls.  The  furr.mer  pjleier 
and  the  fublime  patriot  will,  in  this  crifis,  fhrink  from  the  fervice  of 
his  country;  but  he  that  ftands  it  NOW,  deferves  the  love  aud  thanks 
of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  ee.iuy  conquered  ; 
yet  we  have  this  confol?.tion  with  us,  that  the  harder  the  eonfiift,  the 
more  glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  cfteem 
too  lightly :  'Tis  dearr.efs  only  that  (fives  every  thing  its  value. 
Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price  upon  its  goods  ;  and  it 
would  be  Itrange  indeed,  if  fo  ceicl/El  an  article  as  FREEDOM 
fhould  not  be  tfgijly  rated.  Eritrm,  with  an  army  to  enforce  he- 
tyranny,  has  declared  that  (he  hasti  right  (not  only  to  TAX)  but 
"to  BIND  m  in  ALL  CASES  WHATSOEVER,"  and  if 
being  Lound  in  that  Winner,  is  i:;i  ilavery,  then  is  there  not  iueh  a, 
thing  as  flavery  upon  earth.  Even  the  exprefilon  is  impious,  for  to 
unlimited  a  power -can  belong  only  to  GOD. 

Whether  the  independence  of  the  continent  was  declared  too  foon, 
or  delayed  too  long,  I  will  not  now  enter  into  as  an  argument  ;  my 
own  fimple  opinion  is,  that  had  it  been  eight  months  earlier,  it  woidd 
have  been  much  better.  We  did  not  make  a  proper  ufe  of  laft 
winter,  neither  amid  we,  while  we  were  in  a  dependant  ftate.  How- 
ever, the  fault,  if  it  were  one,  was  all  our  own  ;  we  have  Dope  to 
blame  but  ourfilves.  But  no  great  deal  is  loft  yet ;  all  that  Howe 
has  been  doing  for  this  month  pail  is  rather  a  savage  than  a  conqueft, 
which  the  fp'rit  of  the  Jerfeys  a-year  ago  would  have  quickly 
repulfed,  and  \?hich  time  and  a  little  refolution  will  foon  recover. 

I  have  a:  little  fuperftition  in  me  as  any  man  living,  but  my  fecret 
opinion  lias  ever  been,  and  ftill  is,  that  God  Almighty  will  not  give 
up  a  people  to  military  deftruclion,  or  leave  them  unfupportedly  to 
p.erilh,  who  had  fo  earneftly  and  £9  repeatedly  fought  to  avoid  the 
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calamities  of  war,  by  every  decent  method  which  wifdom  could 
invent.  Neither  have  I  fo  much  of  the  infidel  in  me,  as  to  fuppofe 
that  HE  has  relinquished  the  government  of  the  world,  and  given 
us  up  ro  the  care  of  devils  ;  and  as  I  do  not,  I  cannot  fee  on  what 
grounds  the  king  of  Britain  can  look  up  to  Heaven  for  help  againft 
us  :  A  common  murderer,  a  highwayman,  or  a  houfe-breaker,  has  as 
good  a  pretence  as  he. 

' T is  furprifing  to  fee  how  rapidly  a  panic  will  fometimes  run 
through  a  country.  All  nations  and  ages  have  been  fubject  to  them  ; 
Britain  has  trembled  like  an  ague  at  the  report  of  a  French  fleet  of 
flat  boUomed  boats;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  whole  Englifh 
army,  after  ravaging  the  kingdom  of  France,  was  driven  back  like 
men  petrified  with  fear  ;  and  this  brave  exploit  was  performed  by  a 
few  broken  forces  collected  and  headed  by  a  woman,  Joan  of  Arc. 
Would,  that  Heaven  might  infpire  fome  Jerfey  maid  to  fpirit  up  her 
countrymen,  and  fave  her  fair  fellow  fufferers  from  ravage  and  ravifh- 
ment !  Yet  panics,  in  fome  cafes,  have  their  ufes,  they  produce  as 
much  good  as  hurt.  Their  duration  is  always  fhort ;  the  mind 
foon  grows  through  them,  and  acquires  a  firmer  habit  than  before. 
But  their  peculiar  advantage  is,  that  they  are  the  touchftones  of 
fincerity  and  hypocrify,  and  briug  things  and  men  to  light,  which 
isight  otherwife  have  lain  for  ever  undifcovered.  In  fadL  they  have 
the  fame  elfecl:  on  fecret  traitors,  which  an  imaginary  apparition 
would  have  upon  a  private  murderer.  They  fift  out  the  hidden 
thoughts  of  man,  and  hold  them  up  in  public  to  the  world.  Many  a 
difguifed  tory  has  lately  fliewn  his  head,  that  fhall  penitentially  fo- 
feranijee  with  curfes  the  day  on  which  Howe  arrived  upon  the 
Delaware. 

As  I  was  with  the  troops  at  Fort-Lee,  and  marched  with  them  t»" 
the  edge  of  Pennfylvania,  I  am  well  acquainted  uith  many  circum- 
ftances,  which  thofe  who  lived  at  a  diflance  know  but  little  or  no- 
thing of.  Our  fituation  there  was  exceedingly  cramped,  the  place 
being  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  North  River  and  thfr 
Hackenfack.  Our  force  was  inconfiderable,  being  not  one  fourth 
fo  great  as  Howe  could  bring  againfl  us.  We  had  np  army  at  hand 
to  have  relieved  the  garrifon,  had  we  fhut  ourfelves  up  and  flood  on 
the  defence.  Our  ammunition,  light  artillery,  and  the  bell  part  of 
our  florcs,  had  been  removed  upon  the  apprehenfion  that  Howe  would 
endeavour  to  penetrate  the  Jerfeys,  in  which  cafe  Fort-Lee  could  be 
of  no  ufe  to  us  ;  for  it  mufl  occur  to  every  thinking  man,  whether  in 
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\iie  army  or  not,  that  thefe  kind  of  field  forts  are  only  for  temporary 
purpofes,  and  laft  in  ufe  no  longer  than  the  enemy  dire&s  his  force 
againft  the  particular  objeft,  which  fuch  forts  are  raifed  to  defend. 
Such  was  our  fituation  and  condition  at  Fort-Lee  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  November,  when  an  officer  arrived  with  information  that 
the  enemy  with  200  boats  had  landed  about  feven  or  eight  miles  above : 
Major  General  Greene,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  immediately 
ordered  them  under  arms,  and  fent  exprefs  to  his  Excellency  General 
"Wafhington  at  the  town  of  Hackenfack,  diilant  by  the  way  of  the 
ferry  fix  miles.  Oar  firft  object  was  to  fecure  the  bridge  over  the 
Hackenfack,  which  laid  up  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  us, 
about  fix  miles  from  us,  and  three  from  them.  General  Wafhington 
arrived  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  towards  the  bridge,  which  place  I  expected  we  fhould 
have  a  brum,  for ;  however  they  did  not  choofe  to  difpute  it  with  us,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  our  troops  went  over  the  bridge,  the  reft  over  the 
ferry,  except  Tome  which  pafTed  at  a  mill  on  a  fmall  creek,  between 
the  bridge  and  the  ferry,  and  made  their  way  through  fome  marfliy 
grounds  up  to  the  town  of  Hackenfack,  and  there  pafTed  the  river. 
We  brought  off  as  much  baggage  as  the  waggons  could  contain,  the 
reft  was  loft.  The  fimple  objecl  was  to  bring  off  the  garrifon,  and 
to  march  them  on  till  they  could  be  ftrengthened  by  the  Jerfey  or 
Pennfylvania  militia,  fo  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  ftand.  We  ftaid 
four  days  at  Newark,  collected  in  our  out-pofts  with  fome  of  the  Jerfey 
militia,  and  marched  out  twice  to  meet  the  enemy  on  information  of 
their  being  advancing,  though  our  numbers  were  greatly  inferior  to 
theirs.  Howe,  in  my  little  opinion,  committed  a  great  error  in  ge- 
neralfhip  in  not  throwing  a  body  of  forces  off  from  Staten-Ifland 
through  Amboy,  by.  which  means  he  might  have  feized  all  our  ftorea 
at  Brunfvvick,  and  intercepted  our  march  into  Pennfylvania  :  But  if 
we  believe  the  power  of  hell  to  be  limited,  we  muft  likewife  believe 
that  their  agents  are  under  fome  providential  control. 

I  fhall  not  now  attempt  to  give  all  the  particulars  of  our  retreat  t© 
the  Delaware;  fuffice  it  for  the  prefent  to  fay,  that  both  officers  and 
men,  though  greatly  haraffed  and  fatigued,  frequently  without  reft, 
covering,  or  provilion,  the  inevitable  confequences  of  a  long  retreat, 
bore  it  with  a  manly  and  martial  fpirit.  All  their  wifhes  were  one, 
which  was,  that  the  country  would  turn  out  and  help  them  to  drive 
the  enemy  back.  Voltaire  has  remarked  that  King  William  never 
appeared  to  full  advantage  but  in  difficulties  and  ia  a&ion ;  the  fame 
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remark  may  be  made  on  General  YVafhingtoa,  for  the  character  fits 
him.  There  is  a  natural  firinnefs  in  fomc  minds  which  cannot  be  un- 
locked by  tr.fles,  but  which,  when  unlocked,  difcovers  a  cabinet  of 
fortitude;  and  1  reckon  itambng  thofe  kind  ofpnbitc  blehlngs,  which 
we  do  not  immediately  fee.  that  GOD  hath  bleft  him  with  uninter- 
rupted health,  and  given  him  a  mind  that  can  even  Sburafh  upoa 
care. 

I  ihail  conclude  this  paper  with  Tome  nifcelianrons  remaiks  on  the 
ftate  ok  our  affairs  ;  and  fliaH  begin  with  afking  'lie  following  quef- 
t:on,  Why  is  it  that  the  enemy  have  left  the  New-England  provinces, 
and  rrade  (jhefe  middle  ones  the  feat  of  war  ?  The  anfwei  is  cafy  : 
New- England  is  not  infefted  witi:  tcries,  and  v.-e  are.  1  have  been 
tender  in  railing  the  cr1*  agahu:  tfeefo  men,  and  ided  r.urr.berlefs  ar- 
guments to  [hew  tliem  their  drag::,  halt  it  will  net  do  to  facrifice  a 
world  to  u.'kt  the''-  lbl'v  or  their  bafenefs.  The  period  is  now  ar- 
rived, in  Which  either  they  or  we  ajuft  change  our  fer.timcnts,  or  one 
or  both  mull  fall.  And  what  is  a  tcry  :  Good  GOD!  what  is  he? 
I  fa  v.W  not  be  afraid  to  go  v.  ith  an  hiarared  v.  bigs  againfl:  a  thou* 
.  '-  ..'.  the)  to  Iten^t  to  get  lata  arms.  Every  tory  is  a 
coward,  for  a  fcrvik,  fiavidi,  klf-intereiled  fear  is  the  foundation  of 
toryifm  ;  and  a  man  Under  faeli  infiucr.ee,  though  he  may  be  cruel, 
never  can  be  brave. 

Tb.'t,  before  the  line  cf  irrecoverable  kparntion  be  drawn  between 
us,  let  lis  reafon  tb.e  matter  together:  Your  conduct  is  an  invitation 
to  the  enemr,  vet  not  one  in  a  tnflufand  of  you  has  heart  enough  to 
k,:n  him.  Howe  is  as  much  deceived  by  you  as  the  American  caufe 
'  ■■■  you.  He  evp-.-Cts  you  wdl  all  take  up  arms,  and  flock 
to  his  ftar.dnrd  with  muikcts  on  your  moulders.  .Your  opinions  are 
of  no  ufe  to  him,  unleis  you  fupport  km  peifeuaiiy,  fur  'tis  foldicrs, 
and  act  tore:,  that  he  won!".. 

I  once  felt  all  that  kind  ;  ;  '  "g-",  width  a  man  ought  to  feel,  againft 
the  mean  principles  that  are  In  Id  by  the  tories  :  A  noted  one,  who. 
kept  a  tavern  at  Ambry,  was  {landing  at  his  door,  with  as  pretty  a 
child  in  his  hand,  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  as  moft  I  ever  faw,  and 
after  fpe^kifig  his  mind  as  freely  ar.  he  thought  waa  prudent,  hniflied 
with  this  unfatherly  expjceffion,  "  Willi  gifne  me- peat*  fa  my  day  " 
Not  a- man  liyea  on  t;;e  cent,;:  •  ;  .:•  '  bah-  believes  that  a  reparation 
rnuft  fome  time  or  other  Qfiajly  tai;e  place*  and  a  generous  parent 
ihould  have  faid,  "  If  .:.  \  -  .', ■  ir.-ullc,  libit  be  in  my  day,  that 
try  child  may  have  fectec  ;"    and  :',., i  G      if  reflection,  well  applied,  is 
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iTufficient  to  awaken  every  man  to  duty.  Not  a  place  upon  earth 
might  be  fo  happy  as  America.  Her  fituation  is  remote  from  all  the 
wrangling  world,  and  fhe  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  trade  with  them. 
A  man  may  eafily  diftinguifh  in  himfelf  between  temper  and  principle, 
and  I  am  asconfident,  as  I  am  that  GOD  governs  the  world,  that  Ame- 
rica will  never  be  happy  till  fhe  gets  clear  of  foreign  dominion.  Wara, 
without  ceafing,  will  break  out  till  that  period  arrives,  and  the  con- 
tinent mud  in  the  end  be  conqueror  ;  for  though  the  flame  of  liberty 
may  fometimes  ceafe  to  fhine,  the  coal  can  never  expire. 

America  did  not,  nor  does  not  want  force ;  but  (he  wanted  a  proper 
application  of  that  force.  Wifdom  is  not  the  purchafe  of  a  day, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  fhould  err  at  the  firft  fetting  off. 
From  an  excefs  of  tendernefs,  we  were  unwilling  to  raife  an  army, 
and  trailed  our  caufe  to  the  temporary  defence  of  a  well- 
meaning  militia.  A  fu  miner's  experience  has  now  taught  us  better  ; 
yet  with  thofe  troops,  while  they  were  collected,  we  were  able  to  fet 
bounds  to  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and,  thank  GOD  !  they  are 
iigain  affembling.  I  always  confidered  a  militia  as  the  belt  troops  in 
the  world  for  a  fudden  exertion,  but  they  will  not  do  for  a  long  cam- 
paign. Howe,  it  is  probable,  will  make  an  attempt  on  this  city  ; 
mould  he  fail  on  this  fide  the  Delaware,  he  is  ruined  :  If  he  fucceeds, 
our  caufe  is  not  ruined.  He  flakes  all  on  his  fide  againfl  a  part  on  ours ; 
admitting  he  fucceeds,  the  confequence  will  be,  that  armies  from  both 
ends  of  the  continent  will  march  to  affiil  their  fullering  friends  in  the 
middle  flates  ;  for  he  cannot  go  every  where,  it  is  impolhble.  I 
confider  Howe  as  the  greatefl  enemy  the  tories  have  ;  he  is  bringing 
a  war  into  their  country,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  him  and  partly 
for  themfelves,  they  had  been  clear  of.  Should  he  now  be  expelled, 
I  wifh  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  Chriflian,  that  the  names  of  whig 
and  tory  may  never  more  be  mentioned  ;  but  fhould  the  tories  give 
3iim  encouragement  to  come,  or  affiflance  if  he  come,  I  as  fincerely 
wifh  that  our  next  year's  arms  may  expel  them  from  the  continent, 
and  the  congrefs  appropriate  their  pofTeffions  to  the  relief  of  thofe 
who  have  fuffered  in  well-doing.  A  fingle  fuccefsful  battle  next 
year  will  fettle  the  whole.  America  could  carry  on  a  two  years 
war  by  the  confifcation  of  the  property  of  difaffefted  perfons,  and 
be  made  happy  by  their  expulfion.  Say  not  that  this  is  revenge, 
call  it  rather  the  foft  refentment  of  a  fuffcring  people,  who,  having  no 
objed  in  view  but  the  GOOD  of  ALL,  have  flaked  their  OWN 
ALL  upon  a  feemingly  doubtful  event.  Yet  it  is  folly  to  argue 
Vol.  I.  H 
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•  sgainft  determined"  hardnefs  ;  eloquence  may  ftflkft  the  ear,  and  th"« 
-language  of  forrow  draw  forth  the  tear  of  companion,  but  nothing 
can  reach  the  heart  that  is  fteeled  with  prejadice. 

Quitting  this  clafs  cf  men,  I  turn  with  the  warm  ardour  of  a. friend 
to  thofe  who  have  nobby  flood,  and  are  yet  determined  to  (land  the 
-matter  out:  I  call  not  Upon    a  few,   but  upon  all :  not  on  THIS 
.ftate  or  THAT  ftate,   but  on    EVERY   ftate ;    up  and  help    us; 
-lay  your  fhoulders  to  the  wheel  ;  better  have  too   much   force  than 
too  little,  when  fo  great  an  object  is  at  (lake.     X,et  it  be  told  to  the 
future  world,  that  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when   nothing  but  hope 
and  virtue  could  furvive,  that    the  city  and  the  country,  alarmed  at 
one  common  danger,  came  forth  to  meet  and  to  repulfe  it.     Say  not, 
that  thoufands  are  gone,  turn  out  your  tens  of  thoufands  ;  throw  not 
the  burden  of  the  day  upon   Providence,  but   "  J!:eiv  your  faith  by 
your  tvorh,"   that  God  may  blefs  you.      It  matters  not  where  yon 
live,  or  what  rank  of  life  you  hold,  the  evil  or  the  blefiing  will  reach 
you  all.     The  far  and  the  near,  the  home  counties   and   the  back, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  will  fuller  or  rejoice  alike.     The  heart   th?t 
feela  not  now,  is  dead  :    The  blood  of  his  children   will  cttrfe  his 
•cowardice,  who  flirinks  back  at  a  time  when  a  little  might  have  faved 
•the -whole,  and  made  them  happy.     I  love  the  man  that  can  fmile  in 
trouble,  that  can   gather  ftrength  from  diilrefs,  and  grow  brave  by 
reflection.      'Tis  the  bufinefs  ef  little  minds  to  (brink  ;  but  he  whole 
heart    is  firm,    raid    v.hofe   cenfeiehce    approves  his   conduct,  will 
purfue  his  principles  unto  death.     My  own  hue  of  reafonfng  is   to 
myfelf  as  llrait  and  clear  as  a  ray  of  light.      Not  all  the  treafures  of 
the  world,   fo  far  as  I  believe,  couid  have  induced  me  to  fupport  an 
offenllve  war,  for  I  think   it  murder  ;   but  if  a  thief  break  into  my 
houfe,  burn  and  deitroy  my  property,  and  kill  or  threaten  to  kill  me, 
or  thofe  that  arc  in  it,  and  to    "  bind  me  in  ail  cafes  whaffcever,"   to 
his  abfolute  will,  am  I  to  finTer  it?  What  fignifies  it  to  me,  whether 
he  who  does  it,  is  a  king  or  a  common  man  ;  my  countryman  or  not 
my  countryman  ?  whether  it  is  done  by  an   individual   villain,  or  an 
army  of  them  ?  If  we  reafon  to  the   root  of  things  we   (hall  find  no 
difference  ;  neither  can   any  juft   caufe  be  affigned  why  we  mould 
punifli  in  the  one  cafe  and  pardon  in  the  other.     Let  them  call  me 
rebel,  and  welcome,  I  feel  no  concern  from  it  ;   but   I  fhculd   fuffcr 
the  mifery  of  devils,  were  I  to  make  a  whore  of  my  foul  by  fvvcaring 
allegiance  to  one  whofc  character  is  that  of  a  fottlfh,  ftupid,  flubborn 
worthless,  brutith  man.     I  conceive  likewife  a  horrid  idea  in  receiving 
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mercy  from  a  being,  who  at  the  Iaft  day  fhall  be  fhrieking  to  the 
i'ocks  and  mountains  to  cover  him,  and  fleeing  with  terror  from  the 
orphan,  the  widow,  and  the  flainof  America. 

There  are  cafes  which  cannot  be  overdone  by  language,  and  this  is 
one.  There  are  perfons  too  who  fee  not  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  which 
threatens  them,  they  folace  themfelves  with  hopes  that  the  enemy,  if 
they  fucceed,  will  be  merciful.  It  is  the  madnefs  of  folly  to  expect 
mercy  from  thofe  who  have  refufed  to  do  juftiee  ;  and  even  mercy, 
where  conqueil  is  the  object,  is  only  a  trick  of  war:.  The  cunning  of 
the  fox  is  as  murderous  as  the  violence  of  the  wolf;  and  we  ought  to 
guard  equally  againft  both.  Howe's  firft  object  is  partly  by  threats 
and  partly  by  promife,  to  terrify  or  feduce  the  people  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  receive  mercy.  The  miniftry  recommended  the  fame 
plan  to  Gage,  and  this  is  what  the  tories  call  making  their  peace  ; 
"  a  peace  which  pajjeth  all under/landing"  indeed!  A  peace  which  would 
be  the  immediate  forerunner  of  a  worfe  ruiu  than  any  we  have  yet 
thought  of.  Ye  men  of  Pennfylvania,  do  reafon  upon  thefe  things! 
Were  the  back  countries  to  give  up  their  arms,  they  would  fall  an- 
eafy  prey  to  the  Indians,  who  are  all  alarmed :  This  perhaps  is  what 
fome  tories  would  not  be  forry  for.  Were  the  home  counties  to  deliver 
up  their  arms,  they  would  be  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  the  back 
counties,  who  would  then  have  i:  in  their  power  to  chaftife  their  de- 
fection at  pleafure.  And  were  any  one  Hate  to  give  up  its  arms, 
THAT  Hate  mult  be  garrifoned  by  all  Howe's  army  of  Britons  and 
Heffians  to  preferve  it  from  the  anger  of  the  reft*  Mutual  fear  is  a 
principal  link  in  the  chain  of  mutual  love,  and  woe  be  to  that  fcate 
that  breaks  the  compact.  Howe  is  mercifully  inviting  you  to  bar- 
barous deftru<ftion,  and  men  mult  be  either  rogues  or  fools  that  will 
not  fee  it.  I  dwell  not  upon  the  powers  of  imagination ;  I  bring  rea- 
fon to  your  ears;  ana  in  language  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C,  hold  up  truth 
to  your  eyes. 

I  thank  GOD  that  I  fear  not.  I  fee  no  reaLcaufe  for  fear.  I  know 
cur  fituation  well,  and  can  fee  the  way  out  of  it.  While  our  army 
was  collected,.,  Howe,  dared  not  rifle  a  battle,  and  it  is  no  credit  to  him 
that  he  decamped  from  the  White  Plain's,  and  waited  a  mean  oppor- 
tunity to  ravage  the  defencelefs  Jerfeys  ;  but  it  is  great  credit  to  us, 
that,  with  a  handful  of  men,  we  fuftained  an  orderly  retreat  for  near 
sn  hundred  miles,, brought  off  our  ammunition,  all  cur  field  pieces,. the 
greater!  part  of  our  flores,  and  had  four  rivers  to  paf?.  None  can  fay- 
that  our  retreat  was  precipitate,  for  we  were  near  three  weeks  inper- 
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forming  it,  that  the  country  might  have  time  to  come  In.  Twice  we 
marched  back  to  meet  the  enemy  and  remained  out  till  dark.  The 
fign  of  fear  was  not  feen  in  our  camp,  and  had  not  fomc  of  the  cow- 
■rdly  and  difafTe&ed  inhabitant^  fpread  falfe  alarms  through  the  coun- 
try, the  Jerfeys  had  never  been  ravaged.  Once  more  we  are  a<raia 
collected  and  collecting,  our  new  army  at  both  ends  of  the  continent 
is  recruiting  faft,  and  we  fhall  be  able  to  open  the  next  campaign  with 
iixty  thoufand  men,  well  armed  and  cloathed.  This  is  our  fituation, 
?..;d  who  will  may  know  it.  By  perfeverance  and  fortitude  we  have 
the  profpe£t  of  a  glorious  iffue;  by  cowardice  and  fubmifiion,  the  fad 
choice  of  a  variety  of  evils — a  ravaged  country — a  depopulated  city 
— habitations  without  fafety,  and  fiavery  without  hope — our  homes 
turned  into  barracks  and  bawdy-houfes  for  Heflians,  and  a  future  race 
to  provide  for  whofe  fathers  we  fhall  doubt  of.  Look  on  tliis  pic- 
ture and  weep  over  it!  and  if  there  yet  remains  one  thoughtlefs  wretch 
who  believes  it  not,  let  him  fuffer  it  unlamented. 

COMMON   SENSE. 
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Philadelphia,  January  13,   1777. 

TO     LORD     HOWE. 

"    What*s  in  the  name  of  lord  that  IJhouU  fear, 
"   To  bring  my  grievance  to  the  public  car  ?" 

Churchill. 


MI\  ERSAL  empire  is  the  prerogative  of  a  writer.  His  con- 
cerns are  with  all  mankind,  and  though  he  cannot  command  their 
obedience,  he  can  affign  them  their  duty.  The  Republic  of  Letters 
is  more  ancient  than  monarchy,  and  of  far  higher  character  in  the 
world,  than  the  valfal  court  of  Britain  ;  he  that  rebels  againft  reafon 
h  a  red  rebel,  but  he  that  in  defence  of  reafon,  rebels  again!!  tyranny, 
has  a  better  title  to  «  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH,"  than 
George  the  Third. 

As  a  military  man  your  lordfln'p  may  hold  out  the  fword  of  war, 
and  call  it  the  "  Ultima  Ratio  Regttm  .•"  The  lafl  reafon  of  lings  ; 
we  in  return  can  fhow  you  the  fword  of  juftice,  and  call  it,   "  The 
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bcft  fcourge  pf  tyrants."  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  two  may -threaten,  or 
even  frighten,  for  a  while,  and  oail  a  iickly  langcur  over  an  mmhed 
people,  but  reafon  wili  foon  recover  the  debauch,  and  reftore  them 
again  to  tranquil  fortitude.  Your  lorefhip,  I  find,  has  now  com- 
menced author,  and  pubiifhed  a  Proclamation  ;  1  have  pubiifhed  a 
Criils ;  as  they  Hand,  they  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other  ;  both 
cannot  rife  at  once,  and  one  of  them  muft  defcend  : — And  fo  quick 
is  the  revolution  of  things,  that  your  lordship's  performance,  I  fee, 
has  already  fallen  many  degrees  from  its  firft  place,  and  is  now  juft 
vifible  on  the  edge  of  the  political  horizon. 

It  is  furprihng  to  what  pitch  of  infatuation  blind  folly  and  obiii- 
nacy  will  carry  mankind,  and  your  lordfhip's  drowfy  proclamation  is  a 
proof  that  it  does  not  even  quit  them  in  their  fleep.  Perhaps  you 
thought  America  too  was  taking  a  nap,  and  therefore  chofe,  like 
Satan  to  Eve,  to  whifper  the  delufion  foftly,  left  you  ihould  awaken 
her.  This  continent,  fir,  is  too  extenfive  to  fleep  all  at  once,  and 
too  watchful,  even  in  its  (lumbers,  not  to  ftartle  at  the  unhallowed 
foot  of  an  invader.  You  may  iftue  your  proclamations,  and  welcome, 
for  we  have  learned  to  "  reverence  ourfelves,"  and  fcorn  the  inflat- 
ing ruffian  that  employs  you.  America,  for  your  deceafed  brother's 
fake,  would  gladly  have  fihewn  you  refpedt,  and  it  is  a  new  aggrava- 
iion  to  her  feelings,  that  Howe  fhould  be  forgetful,  and  ratfe  his 
fword  againft  thofe,  who  at  their  own  charge  railed  a  monument  to 
liis  brother.  But  your  mafter  has  commanded,  and  you  have  not 
enough  of  nature  left  to  refute.  Surely  !  there  mud  be  fomethiirr 
ftrangely  degenerating  in  the  love  of  monarchy,  that  can  fo  com- 
pletely wear  a  man  down  to  an  ingrate,  and  make  him  proud  to  lick 
the  duft  that  kings  have  trod  upon.  A  few  more  years,  fhould  you 
furvive  them,  will  beitow  on  you  the  title  of  '  an  old  man  :'  And 
in  fome  hour  of  future  reflection  you  may  probably  find  the  fitnefaof 
Wolfey's  defpairing  penitence — "  had  I  ferved  my  God  as  faith* 
"  fully  as  I  have  ferved  my  king,  he  would  not  thus  have  forfakerj 
u  me  in  my  old  age." 

The  character  you  appear  to  us  in  is  truly  ridiculous.  Your  friend:, 
the  tories,  announced  your  coming,  with  high  defcriptions  of  your 
unlimited  powers  ;  but  your  proclamation  has  given  them  the  lie, 
by  fhewing  you  to  be  a  commifuoner  without  authority.  Had  your 
powers  been  ever  fo  great,  they  were  nothing  to  us,  farther  than  we 
pleafed  ;  becaufe  we  had  the  fame  right  which  other  nations  had,  to 
do  what  we  thought  was  beft.     «  The  LIMITED   STATES  of 
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AMERICA"  will  found  as  pompoufly  in  the  world  or  in  hiflory^ 
as  "  The  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  ;"  the  character  of  general 
Wq/bittgtvn,  will  fill  a  page  with  as  much  luflre  as  that  of  lord  Howe  : 
and  the  congrefs  have  as  much  right  to  command  the  king  andparlla^ 
meht  of  London,  to  delift  from  legislation,  as  they  or  you  have  to 
command  the  congrefs.  Only  fuppofe  how  laughable  fuch  an  edict 
would  appear  from  us,  and  then,  in  that  merry  mood,  do  but  turn  the 
tables  upon  yourfdf,  and  you  will  fee  how  your  proclamation  is 
received  here.  Having  thu?  placed  you  in  a  proper  pofition  in 
which  you  may  have  a  full  view  of  folly,  and  learn  to  defpife  it,  I  hold 
up  to  you,  for  that  purpofe,  the  following  quotation  from  your  own 
lunarian  proclamation. — "  And  we  (lord  Howe  and  general  Howe) 
do  command  (and  in  his  majefly's  name  forfooth)  all  fuch  perfons  as 
;ire  afiembled  together,  under  the  name  of  general  er  provincial 
congrefTes,  committees,  conventions  or  other  affociations,  by  whatever 
name  or  names  known  and  diftinguiihed,  to  defift  and  ceafe  from  all 
i.ich  treafonable  aftitiffs  and  doings." 

o  o 

You  introduce  your  proclamation  by  referring  to  your  declarations 
of  the  1 4th  of  July  and  1 9th  of  September.  In  the  laft  of  thefe -y 
you  funk  yourfelf  below  the  character  of  a  private  gentleman.  That 
I  may  not  feem  to  accufe  you  inijuftly,  I  (hall  ftate  the  circumftance: 
By  a  verbal  invitation  of  yours,  communicated  to  congrefs  by  general 
Sullivan,  then  a  prifoner  on  his  parole,  you  fignrfied  your  defire  of 
conferring  with  fome  members  of  that  body  as  private  gentlemen; 
Jt  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  American  Congrefs  to  pay  any 
regard  to  a  meffage  that  at  beft  was  but  a  genteel  affront,  and  hai- 
tco  much  of  the  minifterial  complexion  of  tampering  with  private 
perfons ;  and  which  might  probably  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the 
gentlemen  who  were  deputed  on  the  bufinefs,  pofTefTed  that  kind  of 
cafy  virtue  which  an  Englifli  courtier  is  fo  truly  diftinguifh'ed  by.. 
Your  rcqueft  however  was  complied  with,  for  honeit  men  are  naturally 
more  tender  of  their  civil  than  their  political  fame.  The  interview 
ended  as  every  fenfible  man  thought  it  would  ;  for  year  lordfhip 
knows,  as  well  as  the  writer  of  the  Crifis,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
king  of  England  to  promife  the  repeal,  or  even  the  revifal  of  any 
acts  of  parliament  ;  wherefore,  on  your  part,  you  had  nothing  to 
fay,  more  than  to  requefl,  in  the  room  of  demanding,  the  entire 
furrender  of  the  continent  ;  and  then,  if  that  was  complied  with, 
to  promife  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  efcape  with  their  lives.  This 
was  the  upfhot  of   the  conference.      You  informed  the  conferee* 
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that  you  were  two  months  in  foliciting  thefe  powers.  We  afk, 
What  powers  ?  for  as  commifiioner  you  have  none.  If  you  mean  the 
power  of  pardoning,  it  is  an  oblique  proof  that  your  mafter  was 
determined  to  facrifice  all  before  him ;  and  that  you  were  two 
months  in  difTuading  him  from  his  purpofe  Another  evidence  of 
his  favage  cbftinaey  !  From  your  own  account  of  the  matter  we  may 
juilly  draw  thefe  two  conclufions  :  firft,  that  you  ferve  a  monfter  ; 
and  fecondly,  that  never  was  a  meflenger  fent  on  a  more  foolifn 
errand  than  yourfelf.  This  plain  language  may  perhaps  found  un- 
couthly  to  an  ear  vitiated  by  courtly  refinements  ;  but  words  were 
made  for  ufe,  and  the  fault  lies  in  deferving  them,  or  the  abufe  iq 
applying  them  unfairly. 

Soon  after  your  return  to  New-York,  you  publifhed  a  very  illiberal 
End  unmanly  hand  bill  againft  the  congref;;  for  it  was  certainly  {lea- 
ping out  of  the  line  of  common  civility,  firft  to  fcreen  your  national 
pride  by  foliciting  an  interview  with  them  as  private  gentlemen, 
and  in  the  conclufion  to  endeavour  to  deceive  the  multitude  by  mak- 
ing a  hand  bill  attack  on  the  whole  body  of  the  congrefs  ;  you  got 
them  together  under  one  name,  and  abufedthem  under  another.  Bat 
the  king  you  ferve,  and  the  caufe  you  fupport,  afford  you  fo  few  in.- 
fiances  of  acting  the  gentleman,  that  out  of  pity  to  your  iituation  the 
congrefs  pardoned  the  infult  by  taking  no  notice  of  it. 

You  fay  in  that  hand  bill,  "  that  they,  the  congrefs,  difavowed 
every  purpofe  for  reconciliation  not  confonant  with  their  extravagant, 
and  inadmiflible  claim  of  independence."  Why,  God  blefs  me  ! 
what  have  you  to  do  with  our  independence  ?  We  atk  no  leave  of 
yours  to  fet  it  up;  we  afk  no  money  of  yours  to  fupport  it ;  we  can  d;> 
better  without  your  fleets  and  armies  than  with  them;  you  may  fporj 
have  enough  to  do  to  proteft  yourfelves  without  being  burdened  with 
us.  We  are  very  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  you,  to  buy  of  you  and 
fell  to  you,  and,  like  young  beginners  in  the  world,  to  work  for  our 
own  living;  therefore,  why  do  you  put  yourfelves  out  of  cadi,  when 
we  know  you  cannot  fpare  it,  and  we  do  not  defire  ycu  to  run  into 
debt  ?  I  am  willing,  fir,  you  fhould  fee  your  folly  in  every  view  I  can 
place  it,  and  for  that  reafon  defcend  fometimes  to  tell  you  in  jeil  what 
I  wifh  you  to  fee  in  earneft.  But  to  be  more  ferious  with  you,  why 
do  you  fay,  "  their  independence:"  To  fet  you  right,  fir,  we  tell  you, 
that  the  independency  is  ours,  not  theirs.  The  congrefs  were  an- 
thorifed  by  every  ftate  on  the  continent  to  publifh  it  to  all  the  worlJ, 
and  in  fo  doing  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  inventors,  but  only  as 
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the  heraldo  that  proclaimed  it,  cr  the  ofvtcc  from  which  the  feufe  ox 
the  people  received  a  legal  form  ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  any  or  all 
their  bead*  were  worth,  to  have  treat;  a  with  you  on  the  fubjeft  cf 
tubini.licm  under  any  name  v, ■haievtrr.  But  we  know  the  men  in  whom 
we  have  trailed;  c;;n  England  fay  the  fame  of  her  parliament? 

i  c  >me  now  more  particularly  to  your  proclamation  of  the  30th  of 
Novemh.-r  h\.  II:.d  yea  gained  an  entire  conqueil  over  all  the  ar- 
mies of  America,  and  then  put  forth  a  proclamation,  offering  (what 
you  call)  mercy,  your  conduct  would  have  had  fame  fpecious  mow  of 
humanity  ;  but  to  creep  by  lurprne  into  a  province,  and  there  eu- 
deavcur  to  terrify  and  feduce  th-r  iuuahit'mts  from  their  jufc  allegiance 
to  the  reft  by  prornifea,  which  you  mhher  meant,  nor  were  able  to 
fulfil,  is  both  cruel  and  unmanly:  Cruel  in  its  effects;  becaufe,  unlefs 
you  can  keep  all  the  ground  you  hard  marched  over,  how  are  you,  in 
the  words  of  yo-.r  proclamation  to  fecure  to  your  profelytes  "  the  en- 
joyment of  their  property  ?"  What  are  to  become  eii.hcr  of  ycur  new 
adopted  fubjecls,  of  your  old  friends  the  tones,  in  Burlington,  Bor- 
dentown,  Trenton;  MouuthoOy,  ■  ■•  -.!  maty  other  places,  where  you 
proudly  lorded  it  for  a  few  day: t,  and  then  fled  with  the  precipitation 
of  a  purfucd  thief?  What,  I  fay,  are  to  income  of  thofe  wretches? 
What  are  to  become  of  thofe  who  went  (  ■ver  to  you  from  this  city  and 
ftate?  What  more  can  you  fay  to  them  than  "  Shift  for  yourfelves?" 
Or  what  more  can  they  hope  for  than  to  wander  like  vagabonds  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  You  may  now  tell  them  to  take  their  kjave  of 
America,  and  all  that  once  was  theirs;  Recommend  them,  for  con- 
ization, to  your  mailer's  court;  there  perhaps  they  may  make  a  fnift 
to  live  on  the  fcraps  of  fome  dai  -ante,  and  choofe  companion.; 

among  thoufauds  like  themfelvcs.  A  hraiUff  is  the  foment  fiend  on 
earth ! 

In  a  politic"!  fenfc  we  Wight  to  thank  vou  for  thus  bequeathing  ei- 
lates  to  the  continent ;  we  mail  foon,  at  tin's  rate,  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
war  without  expence,  and  grow  rkh  by  the  ill  policy  of  lord  Howe, 
and  the  generous  defectum  of  the  goriest  Had"  you  fet  your  foot  into 
this  citv,  you  would  have  b<.  flowed  cilatcs  upon  us  which  we  never 
thought  of,  h\  bringing  forth  traitors  we  were  unwilling  to  fufpe£t. 
But  thefe  men,  you'll  fry,  "  are  his  majefty's  moft  faithful  fubjects  ;" 
let  that  honour  then  be  all  their  fortune,  and  let  his  majefty  take  them 
to  himfclf. 

1  am  now  thoroughly  difgmled  with  them  ;  they  live  in  ungrateful 
Cafe,  and  bend  their  whole  minds  to  mifehief.      It  feems  as  if  Cod 
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had  given  them  over  to  a  fpirit  of  infidelity,  and  that  they  ere  open 
to  conviction  in  no  other  line  but  that  of  punifhment.  It  ia  time  to 
have  done  with  tarring,  feathering,  carting,  and  taking  fecuritics  for 
their  future  good  behaviour;  every  fenfible  man  mult  feel  a  confeioui 
fhame  at  feeing  a  poor  fellow  hawked  for  a  (how  about  the  ftreets, 
when  it  is  known  he  is  only  the  tool  of  fome  principal  villain,  bluffed 
into  his  offence  by  the  force  of  falfe  reafoning,  or  bribed  thereto 
through  fad  neceffity.  We  dishonour  ourfelves  by  attacking  fuch 
trifling  characters,  while  greater  ones  are  fuffered  to  efcape ;  'tis  our 
duty  to  find  them  out,  and  their  proper  punifhment  would  be  to  exile 
them  from  the  continent  for  ever.  The  circle  of  them  is  not  fo  great 
as  fome  imagine  ;  the  influence  of  a  few  have  tainted  many  who  are 
not  naturally  corrupt.  A  continual  circulation  of  lies  among  thofe 
who  are  not  much  in  the  way  of  hearing  them  contradicted,  will  in 
time  pafs  for  truth;  and  the  crime  lies  not  in  the  believer  but  the  in- 
ventor. I  am  not  for  declaring  war  againft  every  man  that  appears 
not  fo  warm  as  myfelf :  Difference  of  confiitution,  temper,  habit  of 
fpeaking,  and  many  other  things  will  go  a  great  way  in  fixing  the 
outward  character  of  a  man,  yet  fimple  honefty  may  remain  at 
bottom.  Some  men  have  naturally  a  military  turn,  and  can  brave 
hardmips  and  the  rifle  of  life  with  a  cheerful  face  ;  others  have  not  ; 
no  flavery  appears  to  them  fo  great  as  the  fatigue  of  arms,  and  no  ter- 
ror fo  powerful  as  that  of  perfonal  danger  :  What  can  we  fay  ?  We 
cannot  alter  nature,  neither  ought  we  to  punifli  the  fon  becaufe  the 
father  begot  him  in  a  cowardly  mood.  However,  I  believe  mofl  men 
have  more  courage  than  they  know  of,  and  that  a  little  at  firfl  is  enough 
to  begin  with.  I  knew  the  time  when  I  thought  that  the  whiitling  of 
a  cannon  ball  would  have  frightened  me  almofl  to  death:  but  I  have 
fince  tried  it,  and  find  I  can  ftand  it  with  as  little  difcOmpofure,  and, 
I  believe,  with  a  much  eafier  conference  than  your  lordfhip.  The 
fame  dread  would  return  to  me  again  were  I  in  your  fituation,  for  my 
folemn  belief  of  your  caufe  is,  that  it  is  hellifh  and  damnable,  and  un- 
der that  conviction  every  thinking  man's  heart  mnjl  fail  him. 

From  a  concern  that  a  good  caufe  fhculd  be  difhonoured  by  the 
leaft  difunion  among  us,  I  faid  in  my  former  paper,  No.  I.  "  That 
fhould  the  enemy  now  be  expelled,  I  wifh,  with  all  the  fincerity  of  a 
■Chriftian,  that  the  names  of  whig  and  tory  might  never  more  be  men- 
tioned," but  there  is  a  knot  of  men  among  us  of  fuch  a  venomous  caft, 
that  they  will  not  admit  even  one's  good  wifhes  to  act  in  their  fa- 
vour. Inflead  of  rejoicing  that  heaven  had,  as  it  were,  providentially 
Vol.  I.  I 
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preferved  tin's  city  from  plunder  and  deftru&ion,  by  delivering  fa  great 
a  part  of  the  enemy  into  our  hands  with  fo  little  effunon  of  blood, 
they  (lubbornly  affected  to  disbelieve  it  till  within  an  hour,  nay,  half 
an  hour,  of  the  prifoners  arriving;  and  the  Quakers  put  forth  a  tefti- 
mony,  dated  the  20th  of  December,  figned,  "  John  Pemberton," 
declaring  their  attachment  to  the  Bntifh  government.*  Thefe  men 
are  continually  harping  on  the  great  fin  of  our  bearing  arms,  but  the 
king  of  Britain  may  lay  vvalle  the  world  in  blood  and  famine,  and  they, 
poor  fallen  fouls,  have  nothing  to  fay. 

In  fome  future  paper  I  intend  to  diilinguifh  between  the  different 
kind  of  perfous  who  have  been  denominated  tories;  for  this  I  am  clear 
in,  that  all  are  not  fo  who  have  been  called  fo,  nor  all  men  whigs  who 
were  once  thought  fo;  and  as  I  mean  not  to  conceal  the  name  of  any 
true  friend  when  there  moll  be  occaiion  to  mention  him,  neither  will 
I  that  of  an  enemy  who  ought  to  be  known,  let  his  rank,  flation  or 
religion  be  what  it  may.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  by  fome  to 
fet  your  lordship's  private  character  in  an  amiable  light,  but  as  it  has 
chiefly  been  done  by  men  who  know  nothing  about  you,  and  who  are 
no  ways  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  us,  we  have  no  jufl:  au- 
thority for  believing  it.  George  the  third  was  impofed  upon  us  by  the 
fame  arts,  but  TIME,  at  length,  has  done  him  juftice,  and  the  fame  fate 
may  probably  attend  your  lordfhip.  Your  avowed  purpofe  here,  is  to  kill, 
conquer,  plunder,  pardon,  and  enflave;  and  the  ravages  of  your  army 
through  the  Jevfeys  have  jbeen  marked  with  as  much  barbarifm  as  if 
you  h<id  openly  profeffed  yourfeif  the  prince  of  ruffians;  not  even  the 
appearance  of  humanity  has  been  preferved  either  on  the  march  or  the 
retreat  of  your  troops;  no  general  order  that  I  could  ever  learn,  has 
ever  been  iffucd  to  prevent  or  even  forbid  your  troops  from  robbery, 
wherever  they  came,  and  the  only  inftance  of  juftice,  if  it  can  be  called 
fueli,  which  hasd'Ainguifhed  you  for  impartiality,  is,  that  you  treated 

*  /  itivc  ever  been  cartful  of  charging  offences  upon  whole  focieiies  of 
men,  but  as  the  paper  referred  to  is  put  forth  by  a;,  unknown  fet  of  men,  'who 
eiuim  to  themf elves  the  right  of  reprefenting  the  whole;  and  while  the  whole 
fociety  of  {Quakers  admit  its  validity  by  afileut  acknowledgment,  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  any  diflintlion  cm:  be  made  by  the  public ;  and  the  more  fo,  be- 
.  the  New-Tork  paper  of  the  30/h  of  December,  printed  by per  miff  on 
of  our  enemies,  fays  that  "  the  Quakers  begin  to  fyeak  openly  oj  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Billyh  cotiflituii  ,  ."  We  are  certain  that  we  have  many 
fi  i.r.ds  among  them,  and  wi/h  to  Inow  them. 
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and  plundered  all  alike  ;  what  could  not  be  carried  away  has  beenr. 
deftroyed,  and  mahogany  furniture  has  been  deliberately  laid  on  the 
fire  for  fuel,  rather  than  the  men  fhould  be  fatigued  with  cutting 
wood.*  There  was  a  time  when  the  whigs  confided  much  in  your 
fuppofed  candour,  and  the  tories  refted  themfelves  in  your  favour  ; 
the  experiments  have  now  been  made,  and  failed;  in  eveiy  town,  nay 
every  cottage,  in  the  Jerfeys,  where  your  arms  have  been,  is  a  tef- 
timony  againft  you.  How  you  may  reft  under  this  facrifice  of  cha- 
racter I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  you  fleep  and  rife  with  the 
daily  curfes  of  thoufands  upon  you  ;  perhaps  the  mifery  which  the 
tories  have  fufFered  by  your  proffered  mercy  may  give  them  fome  claim 
to  their  country's  pity,  and  be  in  the  end  the  beft  favour  you  could 
mew  them. 

In  a  folio  general-Order  book  belonging  to  colonel  Rhol's  battalion, 
taken  at  Trenton,  and  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  council  of  fafety 
for  this  ftate,  the  following  barbarous  order  is  frequently  repeated, 
«  His  excellency  the  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  orders,  that  all 
M  inhabitants  who  (hall  be  found  with  arms,  not  having  an  officer 
"  with  them,  fnall  be  immediately  taken  and  hung  up."  How  many 
you  may  thus  have  privately  facrificed  we  know  not,  and  the  account 
can  only  be  fettled  in  another  world.  Your  treatment  of  prifoners, 
in  order  to  diftrefs  them  to  enh'ft  into  your  infernal  fervice,  is  not  to 
be  equalled  by  any  infiance  in  Europe.  Yet  this  is  the  humane  lord 
Howe  and  his  brother,  whom  the  tories  and  their  three  quarter  kin- 
dred the  Quakers,  or  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  have  been  holding  up  for 
patterns  of  juftice  and  mercy  ! 

A  bad  caufe  will  ever  be  fupported  by  bad  means,  aad  bad  men, 
and  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  ftriclly  into  things, 
will  find  that  one  and  the  fame  fpirit  of  oppreffion  and  impiety,  mc-e 
or  lefs,  governs  through  your  whole  party  in  both  countries  :  Not 
many  days  ago  I  accidentally  fell  in  company  with  a  perfon  of  this 
city,  noted  for  efpoufing  your  caufe,  and  on  my  remarking  to  him, 
*'  that  it  appeared  clear  to  me,  by  the  late  providential  turn  of  affairs, 
that  GOD  Almighty  was  vifibly  on  our  fide,"  he  replied,  "  We  care 

*  As  fome  people  may  doubt  the  truth  offuch  wanton  deftrvclior.,  I  think 
it  necejjixry  to  inform,  thai  one  of  the  people  called  Scalers,  who  lives  at 
Trenton,  gave  me  this  information  at  the  houfi  of  Mr.  Michael  Hutchinfon 
(one  of  the  fame  profe/fwn )  tuba 'fives near  to  Trenton  ferry,  on  the  Penn- 
fylxaniajide,  Mr.  Hutchinfon  be'mg  prefmt. 

I    2 
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nothing  fjr  that,  you  may  have  HIM,  and  welcome  ;  if  we  have  but 
enough  of  the  devil  on  our  fide  we  fhall  do."  However  carelefsly 
this  might  be  fpoken  matters  not,  'tisftill  the  infenfible  principle  thai 
directs  all  your  conduct,  and  will  at  laft  moft  affu redly  deceive  and 
ruin  you. 

If  ever  a  nation  was  mad  and  foolifh,  blind  to  its  own  intcreft  and 
bertt  on  its  own  deflruclion,  it  is  Britain.  There  are  fuch  things  aa 
national  fins,  and  though  the  punifhment  of  individuals  may  be  re- 
ferved  to  another  world,  national  punifhment  can  only  be  inflicted  in 
thti  world.  Britain,  as  a  nation,  is  in  ray  inmoft  belief  the  greateft 
and  moft  ungrateful  offender  againfl  GOD  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
e:\rth  :  Blefied  with  all  the  commerce  fhe  could  wifh  for,  and  fur- 
nrfhed  by  a  vail  extenfion  of  dominion,  with  the  means  of  civilizing 
both  the  eaftern  and  weftern  world,  (lie  has  made  no  other  ufe  of  both 
than  proudly  to  idolize  her  own  "  Thunder,"  and  rip  up  the  bow- 
els of  whole  countries  for  what  (he  could  get  : — Like  Alexander  flit- 
has  ir.ade  war  her  fport,  and  inflicted  mifery  for  prodigality  fake. 
The  blood  of  India  is  not  yet  repaid,  nor  the  wretchednefs  of  Africa 
yet  requited.  Of  late  fhe  has  enlarged  her  lift  of  national  cruel- 
ties, by  her  butcherly  deftruction  of  the  Caribbs  of  St.  Vincents,  and 
in  returning  an  anfwer  by  the  fword  to  the  meek  prayer  for  "  Peace, 
Ubstrty  aiidfafety."  Thefe  are  ferious  things,  and  whatever  a  foolifh 
tyrant,  a  debauched  court,  a  trafficking  legifiature  or  a  blinded  people 
may  think,  the  national  account  with  heaven  muft  fome  day  or  other 
be  fettled  :  All  countries  have  fooner  or  later  been  called  to  their 
reckoning  ;  the  proudeft  empires  have  funk  when  the  balance  was 
ftntck  ;  and  Brita:::,  like  an  individual  penitent,  muft  undergo  her 
day  of  forrow,  and  the  foonet  it  happens  to  her  the  better  :  As  I 
. -Willi  it  over,  I  wifh  it  to  come,  but  withal  wifh  that  it  may  be  as 
light  as  poffible. 

Perhaps  your  lordfhip  has  no  tafte  for  ferious  things ;  by  your 
connexions  in  England  1  fliould  fuppofe  not :  Therefore  I  fhall  drop 
this  part  of  the  fubjedt,  and  take  it  up  in  a  line  in  which  you  will 
better  underftand  me. 

By  what  means,  may  I  afk,  do  you  expect  to  conquer  America  ? 
If  you  could  net  t fleet  it  in  the  fummcr,  when  our  army  was  lefs  than 
yours,  nor  in  the  winter,  when  we  had  none,  how  are  you  to  do  it : 
In  point  of  generalfhip  you  have  been  outwitted,  and  in  point  of  for- 
titude outdone  :  Your  advantages  turn  out  to  your  lofs,  and  fhow  us 
that  it  is  in  cur  power  to  ruin  you  by  gifts  :    Like  a  game  of  drafts, 
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we  can  move  out  of  one  fquare  to  let  you  come  in,  111  order  that  we 
may  afterwards  take  two  or  three  for  one  ;  and  as  we  can  always  keep 
a  double  corner  for  ourfelves,  we  can  always  prevent  a  total  defeat. 
You  cannot  be  fo  infenfible,  as  not  to  fee  that  we  have  two  to  one 
the  advantage  of  you,  becaufe  we  conquer  by  a  drawn  game,  and  you 
lofe  by  it.  Burgoyne  might  have  taught  your  lordihip  this  know- 
ledge ;    he  has  been  long  a  ftudent  in  the  doctrine  of  chances. 

I  have  no  other  idea  of  conquering  countries  than  by  fubduing 
the  armies  which  defend  them  :  Have  you  done  this,  or  can  you  do 
this  ?  If  you  have  not,  it  would  be  civil  in  you  to  let  your  procla- 
mations alone  for  the  prefent  ;  otherwife,  you  will  ruin  more  tories 
by  your  grace  and  favour  than  you  will  whigs  by  your  arms. 

Were  you  to  obtain  poiTeffion  of  this  city,  you  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  mote  than  to  plunder  it.  To  hold  it  in  the  man- 
ner you  hold  New- York,  would  be  an  additional  dead  weight  upon 
your  hands  ;  and  if  a  general  conqueil  is  your  object,  you  had  better 
be  without  the  city  than  with  it.  When  you  have  defeated  all  our 
armies,  the  cities  will  fall  into  your  hands  of  themfelves  ;  but  to  creep 
into  them  in  the  manner  you  got  into  Princetown,  Trenton,  &c.  is 
like  robbing  an  orchard  in  the  night  before  the  fruit  be  ripe,  and 
running  away  in  the  morning.  Your  experiment  in  the  Jerfcys  i3 
fufficient  to  teach  you  that  you  have  fomething  more  to  do  than 
barely  to  get  into  other  people's  houfes ;  and  your  new  converts,  to 
whom  you  promifed  all  manner  of  protection,  and  feduced  into  new 
guilt  by  pardoning  them  from  their  former  virtues,  muft  begin  to 
have  a  very  contemptible  opinion  both  of  your  power  and  your  po- 
licy. Your  authority  in  the  Jerfeys  is  now  reduced  to  the  fmall 
circle  which  your  army  occupies,  and  your  proclamation  is  no  where 
clfe  feen  unlefs  it  be  to  be  laughed  at.  The  mighty  fubduers  of  the  con- 
tinent are  retreated  into  a  nut-fnell,  and  the  proud  forgivers  of  our 
fins  are  fled  from  thofe  they  came  to  pardon ;  and  all  this  at  a  time 
when  they  were  difpatching  veffel  after  veffel  to  England  with  the 
great  news  of  every  day.  In  fnort,  you  have  managed  your  Jerfey 
expedition  fovery  dextroufly  that  the  dead  only  are  conquerors,  be- 
caufe none  will  difpute  the  ground  with  them. 

In  all  the  wars  you  have  formerly  been  concerned  in,  you  had  only 
:\rmies  to  contend  with  ;  in  this  cafe  you  have  both  an  army  and  a 
country  to  combat  with.  In  former  wars,  the  countries  followed 
the  fate  of  their  capitals  ;  Canada  fell  with  Quebec,  and  Minorca 
with  Port  Mahcn  or  St.  Phiiipr,  ;  by  faking  thafe,  the  conqueror* 
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opened  a  way  into,  and  became  matters  of  the  country  :  Kere  it  is 
otherwife  ;  if  you  get  poiTefucn  of  a  city  here,  you  are  obliged  to 
ftmt  yourfelves  up  in  it,  and  can  make  no  other  ufe  of  it,  than  to 
fpend  your  county's  money  in.  This  is  all  the  advantage  you  have 
drawn  from  New-York  ;  and  you  would  draw  lefs  from  Philadelphia, 
becaufe  it  requires  more  force  to  keep  it,  and  is  much  farther  from 
the  fea.  A  pretty  figure  you  and  the  tories  would  cut  in  this  city, 
with  a  river  full  of  ice,  and  a  town  full  of  fire ;  for  the  immediate 
confequence  of  your  getting  here  would  be,  that  you  would  be  can- 
nonaded out  again,  and  the  tories  be  obliged  to  make  good  the 
damage  ;   and  this,  fconer  or  later,  will  be  the  fate  cf  New- York. 

I  wiih  to  fee  the  city  faved,  not  fo  much  from  military  as  from 
natural  motives.  'Tis  the  hiding  place  of  women  and  children,  and 
lord  Howe's  proper  bufinefa  is  with  our  armies.  When  I  put  all 
the  circumftances  together  which  ought  to  be  taken,  I  laugh  at  your 
notion  of  conquering  America.  Becaufe  you  lived  in  a  little  country, 
where  an  army  might  run  over  the  whole  in  a  few  days,  and  where  a 
fingle  company  of  foldiers  might  put  a  multitude  to  the  route,  ycu 
expected  to  find  it  the  fame  here.  It  is  plain  that  you  brought  over 
with  you  all  the  narrow  notions  you  were  bred  up  with,  and  imagined 
that  a  proclamation  in  the  king's  name  was  to  do  great  things ;  but 
Englishmen  always  travel  for  knowledge,  and  your  lordfliip,  I  hope, 
will  return,  if  you  return  at  all,  much  wifer  than  you  came. 

We  may  be  furprifed  by  events  we  did  not  expect,  and  in  that 
interval  of  recollection  you  may  gain  fome  temporary  advantage  : 
Such  was  the  cafe  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  we  foon  ripen  again  into 
reafon,  collect  our  ftrength,  and  while  you  are  preparing  for  a  tri- 
umph, we  come  upon  you  with  a  defeat.  Such  it  has  been,  and  fuch 
it  would  be  were  you  to  try  it  an  hundred  times  over.  Were  you  to 
garrifon  the  places  you  might  march  over,  in  order  to  fecure  their 
fubjection  (for  remember  you  can  do  it  by  no  other  means),  your 
army  would  be  like  a  ftream  of  water  running  to  nothing.  By  the 
time  you  reached  from  New-York  to  Virginia,  you  would  be  reduced 
to  a  firing  of  drops  not  capable  of  hanging  together  ;  while  we,  by 
retreating  from  (late  to  ftate,  like  a  river  turning  back  upon  itfelf, 
would  acquire  ftrength  in  the  fame  proportion  as  you  loft  it,  and  in 
the  end  be  capable  of  overwhelming  you.  The  country  in  the  mean 
rime  would  fuller,  but  'tis  a  day  of  fullering,  and  we  ought  to  expect 
it.  What  we  contend  for  18  worthy  the  affliction  we  may  go  through. 
If  we  get  but  bread  to  eat,  and  any  kind  of    raiment  to  put  on,  we 
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ought  not  only  to  be  contented,  but  thankful.  More  than  thai  we 
ought  not  to  look  for,  and  lefs  than  that  Heaven  has  not  yet  fufFered 
us  to  want.  He  that  would  fell  his  birthright  for  a  little  fait,  is  as 
worthlefs  as  he  who  fold  it  for  porridge  without  fait.  And  he  that 
would  part  with  it  for  a  gay  cuat,  or  a  plain  coat,  ought  forever  to 
be  a  flave  in  buff.  What  are  fait,  fugar  and  finery,  to  the  ineftimable. 
bleilings  of  "  Liberty  and  fafety  !"  Or  what  are  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  few  months  to  the  tributary  bondage  of  ages  ?  The  meaneft 
peafant  in  America,  bleft  with  thefe  fentiments,  is  a  happy  man  com- 
pared with  a  New- York  tory ;  he  can  eat  his  morfel  without  repining, 
and  when  he  has  done,  can  fweeten  it  with  a  repaft  of  wholefome 
air  ;  he  can  take  his  child  by  the  hand  and  blefs  it,  without  feeling 
the  confcious  Hume  of  neglecting  a  parent's  duty. 

In  publifhing  thefe  remarks  I  have  feveral  cbje&s  in  view. 
On  your  part  they  are,  to  expofe  the  folly  of  your  pretended 
authority  as  a  commiflioner ;  the  wickednefs  of  your  caufe  in  general; 
and  the  impoflibility  of  your  conquering  us  at  any  rate.  On  the 
part  of  the  public  my  meaning  is,  to  (hew  them  their  true  and  folid 
intereft;  to  encourage  them  to  their  own  good,  to  remove  the  fears 
and  falfities  which  bad  men  had  fpread,  and  weak  men  had  encouraged ; 
and  to  excite  in  all  men  a  love  for  union,  and  a  cheeriumefs  for 
duty. 

I  (hall  fubmit  one  more  cafe  to  you  refpecling  your  conqueft  of 
this  country,  and  then  proceed  to  new  obfervations : 

Suppofe  our  armies  in  every  part  of  this  continent  were  immediately 
to  difperfe,  every  man  to  his  home,  or  where  elfe  he  might  be  fafe,  and 
engage  to  re-affemble  again  on  a  certain  future  day ;  it  is  clear  that  you 
would  then  have  no  army  to  contend  with,  yet  you  would  be  as  much  at 
a  lofs  in  that  cafe  as  you  are  now ;  you  would  be  afraid  to  fend  your 
troops  in  parties  over  the  continent,  either  to  difarm,  or  prevent  us 
from  affembling,  left  they  fhould  not  return  ;  and  while  you  kept 
them  together,  having  no  army  of  ours  to  difpute  with,  you  could 
not  call  it  a  conqueft ;  you  might  furnifh  out  a  pompous  page  in  the 
London  Gazette  or  the  New- York  paper,  but  when  we  returned  at 
the  appointed  time,  you  would  have  the  fame  work  to  do  you  had' 
at  firft. 

It  has  been  the  folly  of  Britain  to  fuppqfe  herfelf  more  powerful 
than  fhe  really  is,  and  by  that  means  has  arrogated  to  herfelf  a  rank 
in  the  world  fhe  is  not  entitled  to  :  for  more  than  this  century  paft 
fhe  has  not  been  able  to  carry  on  a  war  without  foreign  affiftance.      In 
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Marlborough'6  campaigns,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the  number  of 
German  troops  and  officers  afliiling  her  have  been  about  equal  with 
her  own  ;  ten  thoufand  Htffians  were  fent  to  England  lad  war  to  pro- 
tect her  from  a  French  invafion ;  and  file  would  have  cut  but  a  poor 
figure  in  her  Canadian  and  Weft-Indian  expeditions,  had  not  America 
been  lavifii  both  of  her  money  and  men  to  help  her  along.  The  only 
inftance  in  which  fhe  was  engaged  fingly,  that  I  can  recollect,  wast 
againft.  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  forty-five  and  forty-fix,  and  in  that, 
out  of  three  battles,  fhe  was  twice  beaten,  till  by  thus  reducing  then- 
numbers  (as  we  fhall  yours)  and  taking  a  fupply  fhip  that  was  coming 
to  Scotland  with  clothes,  arms  and  money  (as  we  have  often  done)  fhe 
was  at  lafl  enabled  to  defeat  them.  England  was  never  famous  by 
land  ;  her  officers  have  generally  been  fufpedted  of  cowardice,  have 
more  of  the  air  of  a  dancing-mailer  than  a  foldier,  and  by  the 
fample  we  have  taken  priforsers  we  give  the  preference  to  our- 
felves.  Her  ftrength  of  late  has  lain  in  her  extravagance ;  but  as  her 
finances  and  her  credit  are  now  low,  her  finews  in  that  line  begin  to 
fail  faft.  As  a  nation  die  is  the  pooreft  in  Europe ;  for  were  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  to  be  put  up  to  fale  like  the  eftate  of 
a  bankrupt,  it  would  not  fetch  as  much  as  fhe  owes;  yet  this  thought- 
lefs  wretch  muft  go  to  war,  and  with  the  avowed  defign  too  of  making 
us  beafts  of  burden,  to  fupport  her  in  riot  and  debauchery,  and  to  affile, 
her  afterwards  in  diftreffing  thofe  nations  who  are  now  our  beffc 
friends.  This  ingratitude  may  fuit  a  tory,  or  the  unchriflian  peev"- 
ifhnefs  of  a  fallen  Quaker,  but  none  elfe. 

'Tis  the  unhappy  temper  of  the  Englifh  to  be  pleafed  with  any 
war,  right  or  wrong,  be  it  but  fuccefsful  ;  but  they  foon  grow  dif- 
contented  with  ill  fortune,  and  it  is  an  even  chance  that  they  are  as 
clamorous  for  peace  next  fr.mmcr,  as  the  king  and  his  minifters  were 
for  war  lafl:  winter.  In  this  natural  view  of  things,  your  lordfhip 
Hands  in  a  very  ugly  critical  fituation  :  Your  whole  character  is  ftaked 
upon  your  laurels;  if  they  wither,  you  wither  with  them;  if 
they  fiourifh,  you  cannot  live  long  to  look  at  them;  and  at 
any  rate,  the  black  account  hereafter  is  not  far  off.  What 
lately  appeared  to  us  misfortunes,  were  only  bleffings  in  dif- 
guii'e  ;  and  the  feeming  advantages  on  your  fide  have  turned  out  to 
our  profit.  Even  our  lofs  of  this  city,  as  far  as  we  can  fee,  might 
be  a  principal  gain  to  us :  The  more  furface  you  fpread  over,  the 
thinner  you  will  be,  and  the  eafier  wiped  away';  and  our  confolation 
under  that  apparent  difafler  would  be,  that  the  eftates  of  the  tone? 
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would  become  fecurities  for  the  repairs.  In  fiiort,  there  23  no  old 
ground  we  can  fail  upon,  bat  fome  new  foundation  rife;  again  to 
iupport  us.  "  We  have  put,  fir,  our  hands  to  the  plough,  and 
ciirfed  be  he  that  looketh  back." 

Your  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  parliament  lad  fpring,  declared  to 
ihem,  "  That  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  great  force  they  had  enabled 
him  to  fend  to  America,  would  eiTecdually  reduce  the  rebellious  colo- 
nies." It  has  not,  neither  can  it ;  but  it  has  done  juft  enough  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  its  own  next  year's  ruin.  You  are  fenfible  that  you  -left 
England  in  a  divided  diftracted  (late  of  politics,  and,  by  the  command 
you  had  here,  you  became  a  principal  prop  in  the  court  party  ;  their 
fortunes  reft  en  yours  ;  by  a  Tingle  exprefs  you  can  fix  their  value 
with  the  public,  and  the  degree  to  which  their  fpirits  iha'l  rife  or 
fall  ;  they  are  in  your  hands  as  flock,  and  you  have  the  fecret  of  the 
alley  with  you.  Thus  fituated  and  connected,  you  become  the  unin- 
tentional mechanical  inflrument  of  your  own  and  their  overthrow.  The 
king  and  his  miniiters  put  conquefl  out  of  doubt,  and  the  credit  of 
•both  depended  on  the  proof.  To  fupport  them  in  the  interim,  it  was 
neceffary  you  fhould  make  the  moil  of  every  thing ;  and  we  can  tell  by 
Hugh  Gaine's  New  York  paper  what  the  complexion  of  the  London 
Gazette  is.  With  fuch  a  lift  of  victories  the  nation  cannot  expeil 
yrou  will  afl:  new  fupplies  ;  and  to  confefs  your  want  of  them,  would 
give  the  lie  to  your  triumphs,  and  impeach  the  king  and  his  miniflers 
of  treafonable  deception.  If  you  make  the  neceffary  demand  at 
home,  your  party  finks ;  if  you  make  it  not  you  fink  yourfelf ;  to 
afk  it  now  is  too  late,  and  to  aflc  it  before  was  too  foon,  and  unlefs 
it  arrive  quickly  will  be  of  no  ufe.  In  fnort,  the  part  you  have  to 
aiT:,  cannot  be  acred  ;  and  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  all  you  have  to 
trull  to  is,  to  do  the  bell  you  can  with  what  force  you  have  got,  cr  little 
more.  Though  we  have  greatly  exceeded  you  in  point  of  general- 
ship and  bravery  of  men,  yet,  as  a  people,  we  have  not  entered  into 
the -full  foul  of  enterprize  ;  for  I,  who  know  England  and  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people  well,  am  confident,  that  it  is  eafier  for  us  to 
effect,  a  revolution  there,  than  you  a  conqueft  here  ;  a  few  thoufand 
men  landed  in  England  with  the  declared  ddign  of  depofing  the  pre- 
fent  king,  bringing  his  minifters  to  trial,  and  letting  up  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter  in  his  itead,  would  alTuredly  carry  their  point,  while  you 
were  grovelling  here  ignorant  of  the  matter.  As  I  fend  all  my  pa- 
pers to  England,  this,  like  COMMON  SENSE,  will  find  its  way 
there  ;  and  though  it  may  put  one  party  on  their  guard,  it  will  in- 
form the  other  and  the  nation  ia  general  of  our  deflgn  to  help  them. 
Vol.  I.  K 
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Thus  far,  fir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  yGu  a  picture  of  piefent 
affairs  :  You  may  draw  from  it  what  conclufions  you  pleafe.      I  wifh 
as  well  to  the  true  profperity  of  England  as  you  can,  but  I  confider 
Independence  as  America's  natural  right  and  in'crcfr,  and  never  could  fee 
any  real  differvicc  it  would  be  to  Britain.    If  an  Englifh  merchant  re- 
ceives an  order,  and  is  piid  for  it,   it  fignifies  nothing  to  him  who 
governs  the  country.     This  is  my  creed  of  politics.      If  1  have  any 
where  expreffed  myfelf  over  warmly,  'tis  from  a  fixt  immoveable  ha- 
tred I  have,  and  ever  had,  to  cruel  men  and  cruel  meafures.      I  have 
likewife  an  averfion  to  monarchy,  as  being  too  debafing  to  the  dignity 
of  man  ;  but  I  never  troubled  others  with  my  notions  till  very  lately, 
nor  ever  pubKfhed  a  fyllable  in  England  in  my  life.     What  I  write 
is  pure  nature,   and  my  pen  and  my  foul  have  ever  gone    together. 
My  writings  I  have  always  given  away,   referving  only  the  expence 
of  printing  and  paper,  and  foinetirnes  not  even  that.    I  never  courted 
either  fame  or  interefl,  and  my  manner  of  life,  to  thofe  who  know  it, 
will  juftify  what  I  fay.    My  itudy  is  to  be  ufeful,  and  if  your  lordfhip 
loves  mankind  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would,  feeing  you  cannot  conquer 
us,    cad  about  and    knd  your  hand    towards  accomplishing  a  peace. 
Our  independence,   with  God's  bleffing,  we  will  maintain  ao-ainft  all 
the  world  ;    but  as  we  wifli  to   avoid  evil  ourfclves,   we  wifii  not  to 
inflict  it  on  others.      1  am    never  over  inquifitive  into  the  fecrets  of 
the  cabinet,  but  I  havefome  notion,  that  if  you  neglect  theprefent  op- 
pottim.'ty,   that  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  make  a  feparate  peace 
with  you  afterwards  ;    for  whatever  treaties  or  alliances  we  form,  we 
fiiall  molt  faithfully  abide  by;    wherefore  you  may  be  deceived  if  you 
think  you  can  make  it  with  us  at  any  time.      A  felling  independent 
peace  is  my  wiih,    end  and  aim  ;  and   to  aceomplifh   that,    "  /  '■ray 
"   Gcd  the  Americans  may  never  be  defeated,  and  I  irufi  while  they  have 
"  good  officers,  and  are  tuefl  commanded"  and  willing  to  be  commanded, 
«  that  they  NEVER  WILL." 

COMMON   SENSE. 


I 


THE  CRISIS— NUMBER  III. 

Philadelphia,  April  ic>,    1777. 


N  the  progrefs  of  politics,  as  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  we 
are  not  only  apt  to  forget  the  ground  we  have  travelled  over,  but  fre- 
quently neglect  to  gather  up  experience  as  wc  go.  We  expend,  if  I  may 
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fo  fay,  the  knowledge  of  every  day  on  the  circumftances  that  produce 
it,  and  journey  on  in  fearch  of  new  matter  and  new  refinements  :  But 
as  it  is  pleafant,  and  fometimes  ufeful,  to  look  back,  even  to  the  firft 
periods  of  infancy,  and  trace  the  turns  and  windings  through  which 
we  have  pafTed,  fo  we  may  likewife  derive  many  advantages  by 
halting-  a  while  in  our  political  career,  and  taking  a  review  of  the 
wondrous  complicated  labyrinth  of  little  more  than  yefterday. 

Truly,  may  we  fay,  that  never  did  man  grow  old  in  fo  (hort  a 
time  !  We  have  crowded  the  bufmefs  of  an  age  into  the  compafs  of 
a  few  months,  and  have  been  driven  through  fuch  a  rapid  fuccefiion 
of  things,  that,  for  the  want  of  leifure  to  think,  we  unavoidably 
wafted  knowledge  as  we  came,  and  have  left  nearly  as  much  behind  us 
as  we  brought  with  us  :  But  the  road  is  yet  rich  with  the  fragments, 
and,  before  we  fully  lofe  fight  of  them,  will  repay  us  for  the  trouble 
of  flopping  to  pick  them  up. 

Were  a  man  to  be  totally  deprived  of  memory,  he  would  be  inca- 
pable of  forming  any  juft  opinion  ;  every  thing  about  him  would 
feem  a  chaos  ;  he  would  have  even  his  own  hiftory  to  aflc  from  every 
one ;  and  by  not  knowing  how  the  world  went  in  his  abfence,  he 
would  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  it  ought  to  go  on  when  he  recovered, 
or  rather,  returned  to  it  again.  In  like  manner,  though  in  a  lefs 
degree,  a  too  great  inattention  to  paft  occurrences  retards  and  bewil- 
ders our  judgment  in  every  thing  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  com- 
paring what  is  paft  with  what  is  prefent,  we  frequently  hit  on  the 
true  character  of  both,  and  become  wife  with  very  little  trouble.  It 
is  a  kind  of  counter-march,  by  which  we  get  into  the  rear  of  time, 
and  mark  the  movements  and  meaning  of  things  as  we  make  our 
return.  There  are  certain  circumftances,  which,  at  the  time  of  their 
happening,  are  kind  of  riddles,  and  as  every  riddle  is  to  be  followed 
by  its  anfwer,  fo  thofe  kind  of  circumftances  will  be  followed  by  their 
events,  and  thofe  events  are  always  the  true  fohr.ion.  A  confider- 
able  fpace  of  time  may  lapfe  between,  and  unleis  we  continue  our 
obfervations  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  harmony  of  them  will 
pafs  away  unnoticed  :  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  partly  from  the 
prefiing  neceffity  of  fome  inftant  things,  and  partly  from  the  impa- 
tience of  our  own  tempers,  we  are  frequently  in  fuch  a  hurry  to 
make  out  the  meaning  of  every  thing  as  fail  as  it  happens,  that  we 
thereby  never  truly  underftand  it;  and  not  only  ftart  new  difficulties 
to  ourfelves  by  fo  doing,  but,  as  it  were,  embarrafs  Providence  in  her 
good  defigns. 

K    2 
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I  have  been  civil  in  Hating-  this  fault  on  a  large  fcale,  for,  as  / 
now  ftands,  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  levelled  againfl  any  particular 
fet  of  men  ;  but  were  it  to  be  refined  a  little  farther,  it  might  after- 
Wards  be  applied  to  tlte  tories  with  a  degree  of  linking  propriety  : 
rhofe  men  have  been  remarkable  for  drawing  fudden  conclufions 
from  fingle  facts.  The  leaft  apparent  mifhap  on  ouf  fide,  or  the 
1-  aft  fecming  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  have  determined 
v:th  them  the  fate  of  a  whole  campaign.  By  this  hafly  judgment 
they  have  converted  a  retreat  into  a  defeat  ;  miflook  general'hip 
for  error ;  while  every  little  advantage  purpofely  given  the  enemy, 
either  to  weaken  their  ftrength  by  dividing  it,  embarrafs  their  coun- 
cils by  multiplying  their  objects,  or  to  fecure  a  greater  port  by  the' 
furrender  of  a  lefs,  has  been  inftantly  magnified  into  a  conquefl. 
Thus,-  by  quartering  ill  policy  upon  ill  principles,  they  have  fre- 
quently promoted  the  caufe  they  defigned  to  injure,  and  injured* 
that  which  they  intended  to  promote. 

It  is  probable  the  campaign  may  open  before  this  number  comes 
from  the  prefs.  The  enemy  have  long  lain  idle  and  amufed  them- 
f  Ives  with  carrying  on  the  war  by  proclamations  only.  While  they 
continue  their  delay  our  ftrength  incrcafes,  and  were  they  to  move 
to  action  now,  it  is  a  circumftantial  proof  they  have  no  reinforcement 
coming  ;  wherefore,  in  either  cafe,  the  comparative  advantage  will 
be  ours.  Like  a  wounded  difabled  whale,  they  want  only  time  and 
room  to  die  in  ;  and  though  in  the  agony  of  their  exit,  it  may  be 
Unfafe  to  live  within  the  flapping  of  their  tail,  yet  every  hour 
fhortens  their  date  and  Icffens  their  power  of  mifchief.  If  any  thing 
happens  while  this  number  is  in  the  prefs,  it  will  afford  me  a  fubject 
for  the  Iafl  pages  of  it.  At  prefent  I  am  tired  of  waiting  ;  and 
rs  neither  the  cnemv,  nor  the  flate  of  politics,  have  yet  produced  any 
thing  new,  I  am  thereby  left  in  the  field  of  general  matter  undirected 
by  any  finking  or  particular  object.  This  Crifis,  therefore,  will  be 
made  up  rather  of  variety  than  novelty,  and  confift  more  of  things 
llfe'ful  than  things  wonderful. 

The  fiiccefs  of  the  caufe,  the  union  of  the  people,  and  the  means 
of  fupporting  and  fecuring  both,  arc  points  which  cannot  be  too 
much  attended  to.  He  who  doubts  of  the  former  is  a  defponding 
coward,  and  he  who  wilfully  diRurbs  the  latter  is  a  traitor.  Their 
characters  are  eafily  fixt,  and  under  thefe  fhort  defcriptions  I  leave 
them  for  the  prefent. 

One  of  the  greatest  degrees  of  Sentimental  union  which  America 
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ever  knew,  was  m  denying  the  right  of  the  Britifti  parliament  Ci  ta 
bind  the  colonics  in  all  cafes  what/never"  The  declaration  is  in  its  form 
an  almighty  one,  and  is  the  loftieft  ftretch  of  arbitrary  power  that 
ever  one  fet  of  men,  or  one  country  claimed  over  another.  Taxation 
Was  nothing  more  than  the  putting  the  declared  right  into  practice  ; 
and  this  failing,  recourfe  was  had  to  arms,  as  a  means  to  eftablifb 
both  the  right  and  the  practice,  or  to  anfwer  a  worfe  purpofe,  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  this  number.  And  in  order  to 
repay  themfelves  the  expence  of  an  army,  and  to  profit  by  their  own 
injuftice,  the  colonies  were,  by  another  law,  declared  to  be  in  a  ftate 
of  actual  rebellion,  and  of  confequence  all  property  therein  would 
fall  to  the  conquerors. 

The  colonies,  on  their  part,  FIRST,  denied  the  right  ;  SE- 
CONDLY, they  fufpendcd  the  efe  of  taxable  articles,  and  petitioned 
againft  the  practice  of  taxation:  and  thefe  failing,  they  THIRDLY, 
defended  their  property  by  force,  as  foon  as  it  was  forcibly  invaded,  and 
in  anfwer  to  the  declaration  of  rebellion  and  non-protection,  pub- 
lihhed  their  declaration  of  independence  and  right  of  fell-protection. 

Thefe,  in  a  few  words,  are  the  different  ftages  of  the  quarrel ;  and 
£he  parts  are  fo  intimately  and  necefiarily  connected  with  each  other 
as  to  admit  of  no  feparation.  A  perfon,  to  ufe  a  trite  phrafe,  muff 
be  a  whig  or  a  tory  in  the  lump.  His  feeling,  as  a  man,  maybe 
wounded;  his  charity,  as  a  Chriftian,  may  be  moved;  but  his  political 
principles  mud  go  through  all  the  cafes  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  He 
cannot  be  a  whig  in  this  ftage,  and  a  tory  in  that.  If  he  fays  he  is 
againft  the  united  independence  of  the  continent,  he  is  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  againft  her  in  all  the  reft;  becaufe  THIS  LAST  com- 
prehends the  whole.  And  he  may  juft  as  well  fay,  that  Britain  was 
right  in  declaring  us  rebels;  right  in  taxing  us;  and  right  in  declaring 
her  "  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cafes  ivhaffever."  It  fignifies  no- 
thing what  neutral  ground,  of  his  own  creating,  he  may  fkulk  upon 
ior  fnelter,  for  the  quarrel  in  no  ftage  of  it  hath  afforded  any  fueh 
ground  ;  and  either  we  or  Britain  are  absolutely  right  or  absolutely 
wrong  through  the  whole. 

Britain,  like  a  gamefter  nearly  ruined,  hath  now  put  all  her  lodes 
into  one  bet,  and  is  playing  a  defperate  game  for  the  total.  If  (lie 
wins  it,  file  wins  from  me  my  life;  file  wins  the  continent  as  the  for- 
feited property  of  rebels  ;  the  right  of  taxing  table  that  are  left  as 
reduced  fubjects  ;  and  the  power  of  binding  them  fiaves:  And  the  fin- 
gle  die  which  determines  this  unparalleled  event  is,  Whether  we  flip- 
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port  our  independence  or  fhe  overturn  it.  This  is  coming  to  the 
point  at  once.  Here  is  the  touch-ftone  to  try  men  by.  He  that  is 
not^fuppcrter  of  the  independent  Jlates  of  America,  in  the  fame  degree  that 
h:s  religfeus  and  political  principles  would  fuffer  him  to  fupport  the  go- 
vernment of  any  other  country,  of  ivhich  he  called  himfelf  a  fubjed,  is,  in 
the  American  f  nfe  of  the  word,  A  TORY  ;  and  the  infant  that  he  en- 
deavours to  bring  his  tory'fm  into  practice,  he  becomes  A  TRAITOR. 
The  firft  can  only  be  detected  by  a  general  teft,  and  the  law  hath 
already  provided  for  the  latter. 

It  is  unnatural  and  impolitic  to  admit  men  who  would  root  up  our 
independence  to  have  any  {hare  in  our  legiflation,  either  as  electors  or 
reprefentat'.ves  ;  becaufe  the  fupport  of  our  independence  refts  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  vigour  and  purity  of  our  public  bodies.  Would 
Britain,  even  in  time  of  peace,  much  lefs  in  war,  fuffer  an  election  to 
be  carried  by  men  who  profeffed  themfelves  to  be  her  fubjects,  or 
allow  fuch  to  fit  in  parliament.'1  Certainly  not. 

But  there  are  a  certain  fpecies  of  tories  with  whom  confeience  or 
principle  hath  nothing  to  do,  and  who  are  fo  from  avarice  only.  Some 
of  the  firft  fortunes  in  the  continent,  on  the  part  of  the  whigs,  are 
flaked  on  the  ifftie  of  our  prefent  meafures.  And  fhall  difaffection 
only  be  rewarded  with  fecurity?  Can  any  thing  be  a  greater  induce- 
ment to  a  miferly  man,  than  the  hope  of  making  his  mammon  fafe  ? 
And  though  the  fcheme  be  fraught  with  every  character  of  folly,  yet, 
fo  long  as  he  fuppofes,  that  by  doing  nothing  materially  criminal 
agafnil  America  on  one  part,  and  by  exprefhng  his  private  difappro- 
bation  againft  independence,  as  palliative  with  the  enemy  on  the  other 
part,  he  itands  thereby  in  a  fafe  line  between  both,  while,  I  fay,  this 
ground  be  fuffered  to  remain,  craft  and  the  fpirit  of  avarice  will  point 
it  out,  and  men  will  not  be  wanting  to  fill  up  this  moll  contemptible 
of  all  characters. 

Thefe  men,  afnamed  to  own  the  fordid  caufe  from  whence  their 
difaffection  fprings,  add  thereby  meannefs  to  meannefs,  by  endea- 
vouring to  flicker  themfelves  under  the  mafic  of  hypocrify ;  that  is,  they 
had  rather  be  thought  to  be  tories  from  fome  kind  of  principle,  than 
tories  by  having  no  principle  at  all.  But  till  fuch  time  as  they  can 
fnow  fome  real  reafon,  natural,  political,  or  confeientious,  on  which 
their  objections  to  independence  are  founded,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
give  them  credit  for  being  tories  of  the  firft  ftamp,  but  muft  fet  them 
down  as  tories  of  the  lall. 

In  the  fecond  number  of  the  Crifis  I  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  im- 
pofGbility  of  the  enemy  making  any  conqucft  of  America,  that  no- 
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thing  was  wanting  on  our  part  but  patience  and  perfeverance,  and 
that,  with  thefe  virtues,  our  fuccefs,  as  far  as  human  fpeculation  could 
difcern,  feemed  as  certain  as  fate.  But  as  there  are  many  among  us, 
who,  influenced  by  others,  have  regularly  gone  back  from  the  princi- 
ples they  once  held,  in  proportion  as  we  have  gone  forward ;  and  as 
it  is  the  unfortunate  lot  of  many  a  good  man  to  live  within  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  difaffected  ones  ;  I  mail  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  con- 
firming the  one  and  recovering  the  other,  endeavour,  in  the  fpace  of 
a  page  or  two,  to  go  over  fome  of  the  leading  principles  in  fupport 
of  independence.  It  is  a  much  pleafanter  tafk  to  prevent  vice  than  to 
punifh  it ;  and  however  our  tempers  may  be  gratified  by  refentment, 
or  our  national  expences  eafed  by  forfeited  eftates,  harmony  and  friend- 
(hip  is  neverthelefs  the  happieft  condition  a  country  can  be  bleft  with. 
The  principal  arguments  in  fupport  of  independence  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  four  following  heads. 

Firft, — The  natural  right  of  the  continent  to  independence. 

Secondly, — Her  intereft  in  being  independent. 

Thirdly, — the  neceflity, — and 

Fourthly, — The  moral  advantages  arifing  therefrom. 

I.  The  natural  right  of  the  continent  to  independence,  is  a  point 
which  never  yet  was  called  in  queftion.  It  will  not  even  admit  of  a 
debate.  To  deny  fuch  a  right,  would  be  a  kind  of  atheifm  againft 
nature  :  And  the  beft  anfwer  to  fuch  an  objection  would  be,  "  The 

Jool  hath  Jaicl  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God." 

II.  The  intereft  of  the  continent  in  being  independent  is  a  point 
as  clearly  right  as  the  former.  America,  by  her  own  internal  induftry, 
and  unknown  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  difpute,  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  greatnefs,  trade  and  population, 
beyond  which  it  was  the  intereft  of  Britain  not  to  iufTer  her  to  pafs, 
left  me  mould  grow  too  powerful  to  be  kept  fubordinate.  She  began 
to  view  this  country  with  the  fame  uneafy  malicious  eye,  with  which 
a  covetous  guardian  would  view  his  ward  whofe  eftate  he  had  been 
enriching  himfelf  by  for  twenty  years,  and  favv  him  ju(t  arriving  at 
manhood.  And  America  owes  no  more  to  Britain  for  her  prefent 
maturity,  than  the  ward  would  to  his  guardian  for  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  That  America  hath  flourifhed  at  the  time  me  was 
under  the  government  of  Britain,  is  true  ;  but  there  is  every  natural 
reafon  to  believe,  that  had  (he  been  an  independent  country  from  the 
firft  fettlement  thereof,  uncontrolled  by  any  foreign  power,  free  to 
make  her  own  laws,  regulate  and  encourage  her  own  commerce,   Cnc 
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had  by  this  time  been  of  much  greater  vsorth  than  ocjy.  The  cafe 
is  (imply  this,  The  firft  fettlers  in  the  different  colonies  were  left  to 
fhift  for  themfelvcs,  unnoticed  and  unfupported  by  any  European 
government;  but  as  the  tyranny  and  peifecution  of  the  old  world 
daily  drove  numbers  to  the  new,  and  as,  by  the  favour  of  Heaven  en 
their  induflry  and  perfeverence,  they  grew  into  importance,  fo,  in  a 
like  degree,  they  became  an  object  of  profit  to  the  greedy  eyes  of 
Europe.  It  was  impoflible  in  this  ftate  of  infancy,  however  thriving 
and  promifing,  that  they  could  refill  the  power  of  any  armed  invader 
that  (hould  feek  to  bring  them  under  his  authority.  In  this  fituation 
Britain  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  claim  them,  and  the  continent 
received  and  acknowledged  the  claimer.  It  was,  in  reality,  of  no 
very  great  importance  who  was  her  mafler,  feeing,  that  from  the 
force  and  ambition  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe  {he  mull,  till 
fhe  acquired  flrength  enough  to  affert  her  own  right,  acknowledge 
feme  one.  As  well,  perhaps,  Britain  as  another  ;  audit  might  have 
been  as  well  to  have  been  under  the  ftates  of  Holland  as  any.  The 
fame  hopes  of  engrafting  and  profiting  by  her  trade,  by  not  oppreffing 
it  too  much,  would  have  operated  alike  with  any  mailer,  and  pro- 
duced to  the  colonies  the  fame  effects.  The  clamour  of  protection, 
likewife,  was  all  a  farce  ;  becaufe,  in  order  to  make  that  protection 
necefmry,  fhe  mufl  firft,  by  her  own  quarrels  create  us  enemies.  Hard 
terms !   indeed ! 

To  know  whether  it  be  the  interefl  of  the  continent  to  be  inde- 
pendent, we  need  only  afk  this  eafy,  fimple  queflion  :  Is  it  the  inte- 
refl of  a  man  to  be  a  boy  all  his  life  ?  The  anfwer  to  one  will  be 
the  anfwer  to  both.  America  hath  been  one  continued  fcene  of  le- 
giflative  contention  from  the  firft  king's  reprefentative  to  the  lafl  ; 
and  this  was  unavoidably  founded  in  the  natural  oppofition  of  interefl 
between  the  old  country  and  the  new.  A  governor  fent  from  Eng- 
land, or  receiving  his  authority  therefrom,  ought  never  to  have  been 
confidered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  genteel  commiffioned  fpy, 
whofe  private  bufinefs  was  information,  and  his  public  bufinefs  a  kind 
of  civilized  oppreflion.  In  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  characters  he  was  to  watch 
the  tempers,  fentiments  and  difpefition  of  the  people,  the  growth  of 
trade,  and  the  increafe  of  private  fortunes  ;  and  in  the  latter,  to  fup- 
prefs  all  fuch  acts  of  the  afllmblics,  however  beneficial  to  the  people, 
which  did  not  directly  or  indirectly  throw  fome  increafe  of  power  or 
profit  i  ito  the  hands  of  thofe  who  fent  him. 

America,   till  new,  cculd  never  be  called  a  free  country,  becasfe 
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lier  legiflation  depended  on  the  will  of  a  man  three  thoufand  miles 
diftant,  whofe  intereft  was  in  oppofition  to  ours,  and  who,  by  a  fingle 
M  no,"  could  foibid  what  law  he  pleafed. 

The  freedom  of  trade,  likewife,  is,  to  a  trading  country,  an  article 
©f  fuch  vaft  importance,  that  the  principal  fource  of  wealth  depends 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  impoffible  that  any  country  c.in  flourifh,  as  it 
otherwife  might  do,  whofe  commerce  is  engroffed,  cramped  and  fet- 
tered by  the  laws  and  mandates  of  another — yet  thefe  evils,  and  more 
than  I  can  here  enumerate,  the  continent  has  fufFered  by  being  under 
the  government  of  Great-Britain.  By  an  independence  we  clear  the 
whole  at  once — put  an  end  to  the  bufinefs  of  unanfwered  petitions 
and  fruitlefs  remonftrances — exchange  Britain  for  Europe — make 
hands  with  the  world— live  at  peace  with  mankind — and  trade  to  any 
market  where  we  befl  can  buy  and  fell. 

III.  The  neceffity,  likewife,  of  being  independent,  even  before 
it  was  declared,  became  fo  evident  and  important,  that  the  continent 
ran  the  rifle  of  being  ruined  every  day  (he  delayed  it.  There  were 
reafons  to  believe  that  Britain  would  endeavour  to  make  an  European 
matter  of  it,  and  rather  than  lofe  the  whole,  would  difmember  it  like 
Poland,  and  difpofe  of  her  feveral  claims  to  the  highefl  bidder.  Genoa, 
failing  in  her  attempts  to  reduce  Corfica,  made  a  fale  of  it  to  the 
French,  and  fuch  traffics  have  been  common  in  the  old  world.  We 
had  at  that  time  no  Ambaffador  in  any  part  of  Europe,  to  counteract 
her  negociations,  and  by  that  means  (he  had  the  range  of  every  fo- 
reign court  uncontradicted  on  our  part.  We  even  knew  nothing  of 
the  treaty  for  the  Hefhans  till  it  was  concluded,  and  the  troops  ready 
to  embark.  Had  we  been  independent  before,  we  had  probably  pre- 
vented her  obtaining  them.  We  had  no  credit  abroad,  becaufe  of 
our  rebellious  dependency.  Our  (hips  could  claim  no  protection  in 
foreign  ports,  becaufe  we  afforded  them  no  juftifiable  reafon  for  grant- 
ing it  to  us.  The  calling  ourfelves  fubjecls,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fighting  againft  the  power  we  acknowledged,  was  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent to  all  Europe.  If  the  grievances  juflified  our  taking  up  arms, 
they  juflified  our  feparation  ;  if  they  did  not  juflify  our  feparation, 
neither  could  they  juftify  our  taking  up  arms.  All  Europe  was  in- 
terefted  in  reducing  us  as  rebels,  and  all  Europe  (or  the  greateft  part 
at  leaft)  is  interefted  in  fupporting  us  as  independent  dates.  At  home 
our  condition  was  ftill  worfe:  Our  currency  had  no  foundation,  and 
the  fall  of  it  would  have  ruined  whig  and  tory  alike.  We  had  no 
ather  law  than  a  kind  of  moderated  paflion  ;  no  other  civil  power 
Vol.  I.  L 
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than  an  hcnefl  mob  ;  and  no  other  protection  than  the  temporary 
attachment  of  one  man  to  another.  Had  independence  been  delayed 
a  few  months  longer,  this  continent  would  have  been  plunged  into 
irrecoverable  confufion:  Some  violent  for  it,  fome  againft  it,  till  in  the 
general  cabal  the  rich  would  have  been  ruined,  and  the  poor  deftroyed. 
It  is  to  independence  that  every  tory  owes  the  prefent  fafety  he  lives 
in ;  for  by  that,  and  that  only,  we  emerged  from  a  ftate  of  dangerous 
fufpenfe,  and  became  a  regular  people. 

The  necefiity  likewife  of  being  independent,  had  there  been  no 
fU~  '-.ire  between  Britain  and  America,  would  in  a  little  time  have 
brought  one  on.  The  increafing  importance  of  commerce,  the  weight 
add  perplexity  of  legiflatida,  and  the  entangled  Kate  of  European 
politics,  would  daily  have  fhewn  to  the  continent  the  impcffibility  of 
continuing  fubordinate ;  for,  after  the  coolelt.  reflections  on  the  mat- 
ter, this  muft  be  allowed,  that  Britain  was  too  jealous  of  America,  to 
govern  it  juilly ;  too  ignorant  of  it,  to  govern  it  well;  and  too  diftant 
fiom  it,  to  govern  it  at  all. 

IV.  But,  what  weigh  rnoft  with  all  men  of  ferious  reflection  are 
the  MORAL  ADVANTAGES  arifing  from  independence  : 
War  and  defolation  are  become  the  trades  of  the  old  world  ;  and 
America  neither  could,  nor  can  be  under  the  government  of  Britain 
without  becoming  a  tharerof  her  guilt,  and  a  partner  in  all  the  difmal 
commerce  of  death.  The  fpirit  of  duelling,  extended  on  a  nr.tional 
fcale,  is  a  proper  character  for  European  wars.  They  have  feldcm 
any  other  motive  than  pride,  or  any  other  object  than  fame.  The 
conquerors  aad  the  conquered  are  generally  ruined  alike,  and  the 
chief  difference  at  lad  is,  that  the  one  mare!  es  home  with  his  honours, 
and  the  other  without  them.  'Tis  the  natural  temper  of  the  Englifh 
to  light  for  a  feather,  if  they  fuppofe  thai  feather  to  be  an  affront ;  and 
America,  without  the  right  of  alktng  why,  mull  have  abetted  in 
every  quarrel  and  abided  by  its  fate.  It  is  a  ihccking  fituation  to 
live  in,  that  one  country  muft  be  brought  into  ail  the  wars  of  ano- 
ther, whether  the  meafure  be  right  or  wrong,  or  whether  fhe  will  or 
dot  ;  yet  this,  in  the  fulli-fl  extent,  was,  and  ever  would  be,  the  una- 
voidable confequence  of  the  connexion.  Surely  !  the  Quakers  for- 
got their  own  principles,  when  in  their  late  teftimony  they  called 
this  connexion  with  thefe  military  and  miferable  appendages  hanging  to 
it,   "  The  happy  coiifltutldii." 

Britain,  for  centuries  part,  has  been  nearly  fifty  years  out  of  every 
hundred  at  war  with  fome  power  or  other.      It  certainly  ought  to  be 
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it  confcientious  as  well  as  political  confederation  with  America,  not  to 
dip  her  hands  in  the  bloody  work  of  Europe.  Our  fituation  affords 
us  a  retreat  from  their  cabals,  and  the  prefent  happy  union  of  the 
ftates  bids  fair  for  extirpating  the  future  ufe  of  arms  from  one  quarter 
of  the  world  ;  yet  fuch  have  been  the  irreligious  politics  of  the  prefent 
leaders  of  the  Quakers,  that,  for  the  fake  of  they  fcarce  know  what, 
they  would  cut  off  every  hope  of  fuch  a  bltffmg  by  tying  this  conti- 
nent to  Britain,  like  Heftor  to  the  chariot-wheel  of  Achilles,  to  be 
dragged  through  all  themiferies  of  endlefs  European  wars. 

The  connection,  viewed  from  this  ground,  is  diftrefiing  to  every 
man  who  has  the  feelings  of  humanity.  By  having  Britain  for  our 
mailer,  we  became  enemies  to  the  greater!:  part  of  Europe,  and  they 
to  us  ;  and  the  confequence  was  war  inevitable.  By  being  our  own 
mafters,  independent  of  any  foreign  one,  we  have  Europe  for  our 
friends,  and  the  profpect  of  an  endlefs  peace  among  ourfelves.  Thofe 
who  were  advocates  for  the  Britifh  government  over  thefe  colonies, 
were  obliged  to  limit  both  their  arguments  and  their  ideas  to  the 
period  of  an  European  peace  only  :  The  moment  Britain  became 
plunged  in  war,  every  fuppofed  convenience  to  us  vanifhed  away, 
and  all  we  could  hope  for  was  not  to  be  ruined.  Could  this  be  a  deil- 
rable  condition  for  a  young  country  to  be  in  ? 

Had  the  French  purfued  their  fortune  immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  Braddock  laft  war,  this  city  and  province  had  then  experienced 
the  Woeful  calamities  of  being  a  Britifh  fubjecT:.  A  fcene  of  the 
fame  kind  might  happen  again  ;  for  America,  conndered  as  a  fubject 
to  the  crown  of  Britain,  would  ever  have  been  the  feat  of  war  and 
the  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  powers. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  future  expulfion  of  arms  from  one  quarter  of 
the  world  would  be  a  defirable  object  to  a  peaceable  man; — if  the 
freedom  of  trade  to  every  part  of  it  can  engage  the  attention  of  a  man 
of  bufinefs  ; — if  the  fupport  or  fall  of  millions  of  currency  can  affect 
our  interefbs  ; — if  the  entire  pofTefiion  of  eftates,  by  cutting  off  the 
lordly  claims  of  Britain  over  the  foil,  deferves  the  reo-ard  of  landed 
property  'r — and  if  the  right  of  making  our  own  laws,  uncontrolled 
by  royal  or  minifterial  fpies  or  mandates,  be  worthy  our  care  as 
freemen  ; — then  are  ail  men  interefied  in  the  fupport  of  indepen- 
dence ;  and  may  he  that  fupports  it  not,  "be  driven  from  the  bleffing, 
and  live  unpitied  beneath  the  fervile  fufferings  of  ftandalous  fub- 
Jech'on  ! 

We  have  been  amufed  with  the  tales  of  ancient  wonders ;  we  have 
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read,  and  wept  over,  the  niftories  of  other  nations  ;  applauded,  ceitw 
fared  or  pitied,  as  their  cafes  affected  us. — The  fortitude  and  patience 
of  the  fufferera — the  juftnefs  of  their  caufe— the  weight  of  their  op* 
prefiions  and  oppreffors — the  object  to  be  faved  or  loft — with  all  the 
confequences  of  a  defeat  or  a  conqueft — have,  in  the  hour  of  fympathy, 
bewitched  our  hearts  and  chained  it  to  their  fate  :  But  where  is  the 
power  that  ever  made  war  upon  petitioners  ?  Or  where  is  the  war  on 
which  a  world  was  Raked  till  now  ? 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  be  wife  enough  to  make  all  the  advantages 
we  ought  of  our  independence  ;  but  they  are,  neverthelefs,  marked 
and  prefented  to  us  with  every  character  of  GREAT  and  GOOD, 
and  worthy  the  hand  of  him  who  fent  them.  I  look  through  the 
prefent  trouble  to  a  time  of  tranquility,  when  we  (hall  have  it  in  our 
power  to  fet  an  example  of  peace  to  all  the  world.  Were  the  Quakers 
really  impreffed  and  influenced  by  the  quiet  principles  they  profefs  to 
hold,  they  would,  however  they  might  difapprove  the  means,  be  the 
firft  of  all  men  to  approve  of  INDEPENDENCE,  becaufe,  by 
Separating  from  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  it  affords  an 
opportunity,  never  given  to  man  before,  of  carrying  their  favourite 
principle  of  peace  into  general  practice,  by  eftablifhing  governments 
that  ftta}!  hereafter  exift  without  wars.  Oh  ye  fallen,  cringing  prieil 
and  Pemberton-ridden  people  !  what  more  can  we  fay  of  ye  than  that 
a  religious  Quaker  is  a  valuable  character,  and  a  political  Quaker  a 
real  Jefuit. 

Having  thus  gone  over  fome  of  the  principal  points  in  fupport  of 
independence,  I  muft  now  requeft  the  reader  to  return  back  with  me 
to  ihe  period  when  it  firft  began  to  be  a  public  doctrine,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  progrefs  it  has  made  among  the  various  claffes  of  men.  The 
era  I  mean  to  begin  at,  is  the  breaking  out  of  hoftilities,  April  19th, 
17,9.  Until  this  event  happened,  the  continent  feemed  to  view  the 
difpnte  <s  ;i  kind  of  law-fuit  for  a  matter  of  right,  litigating  between 
the  old  country  and  the  new  ;  and  fhe  felt  the  fame  kind  and  degree 
of  horror,  as  if  fhe  had  feen  an  oppreffive  plaintiff,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  ruffians,  enter  the  court,  while  the  caufe  was  before  it,  and 
put  the  judge,  the  jury,  the  defendant  and  his  council,  to  the  fword. 
Perhaps  1  more  heart-felt  convuliion  never  reached  a  country  with  the 
fame  degree  of  power  and  rapidity  before,  and  never  may  again. 
Pity  for  the  fufTerers,  mixt  with  indignation  at  the  violence,  and 
heightened  with  apprehenfions  of  undergoing  the  fame  fate,  made 
the  affair  of  Lexington  the  affair  of  the  continent.      Every  part   of 
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it  felt  the  fhock,  and  all  vibrated  together.  A  general  promotion  of 
fentiment  took  place  :  Thofe  who  had  drank  deeply  into  whiggifh 
principles,  that  is,  the  right  and  neceflity  not  only  of  oppofing,  but 
wholly  fetting  afide  the  power  of  the  crown  as  foon  as  it  became 
practically  dangerous  (for  in  theory  it  was  always  fo)  ftept  into  the 
firft  ftagc  of  independence  ;  while  another  clafs  of  whigs,  equally 
found  in  principle,  but  not  fo  fanguine  in  enterprize,  attached 
themfelves  the  ftronger  to  the  caufe,  and  fell  clofe  in  with  the  rear  of 
the  former  ;  their  partition  was  a  mere  point.  Numbers  of  the  mo- 
derate men,  whofe  chief  fault,  at  that  time,  arofe  from  their  enter- 
taining a  better  opinion  of  Britain  than  (lie  deferred,  convinced  now 
of  their  miftake,  gave  her  uu  and  publicly  declared  themfelves  good 
whigs.  While  the  tories,  feeing  it  was  no  longer  a  laughing  matter, 
either  funk  into  filent  obfcurity,  or  contented  themfelves  with  coming 
forth  and  abufing  General  Gage  :  Not  a  fingle  advocate  appeared 
to  juftify  the  action  of  that  day  ;  it  feemed  to  appear  to  every  one 
with  the  fame  magnitude,  ftruck  every  one  with  the  fame  force,  and 
created  in  every  one  the  fame  abhorrence.  From  this  period  we  may 
date  the  growth  of  independence. 

If  the  many  circumftances,  which  happened  at  this  memorable 
time,  be  taken  in  one  view,  and  compared  with  each  other,  they  will 
juftify  a  conclusion  which  feems  not  to  be  attended  to,  I  mean  a  fixt 
defign  in  the  king  and  miniftry  of  driving  America  into  arms,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  fumifhed  with  a  pretence  for  feizing  the  whole, 
continent,  as  the  immediate  property  of  the  crown.  A  noble  plun- 
der for  hungry  courtiers  ! 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  firft  petition  from  the  con- 
grefs  was  at  this  time  unanfwered  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  king. 
That  the  motion,  called  lord  North's  motion,  of  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1775,  arrived  in  America  the  latter  end  of  March.  Tin's  mo- 
tion was  to  be  laid  by  the  feveral  governers,  then  in  being,  before  the 
aiTembly  of  each  province;  and  the  firft  affembly  before  which  it  was 
laid,  was  the  affembly  of  Pennfylvania  in  May  following.  This  be- 
ing a  juft  ftate  of  the  cafe,  I  then  afk,  why  were  hoftilities  commen- 
ced between  the  time  of  palling  the  refolve  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
of  the  20th  of  February,  and  the'  time  of  the  affemblies  meeting  to 
deliberate  upon  it  ?  Degrading  and  infamous  as  that  motion  was,  there 
is,  neverthelefs,  reafon  to  believe  that  the  king  and  his  adherents  were 
afraid  the  colonies  would  agree  to  it,  and  left  they  ihould,  took  ef- 
fectual care  thev  fhould  not,  by  provoking  them  with  hoftilities  in  the 
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Ifltereta,  They  liad  not  the  leail  doubt  at  that  time  of  cenqucrmg 
Amen'ca  at  one  blow;  and  what  they  expected  to  get  by  a  conqueft 
being  infinitely  greater  than  any  thing  they  could  hope  to  get  either 
by  taxation  or  accommodation,  they  fecmed  determined  to  prevent 
even  the  poffibility  of  hearing  each  other,  left  America  mould  difap- 
point  their  greedy  hopes  of  the  whole,  by  liftening  even  to  their  own 
terms.  Oa  the  one  hand  they  refufed  to  hear  the  petition  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  the  other  hand  took  effectual  care  the  continent  fhould 
not  hear  diem, 

That  the  motion  of  the  20th  of  February  and  the  orders  for  com- 
mencing hollilities  were  both  concerted  by  the  fame  perfon  or  perfons, 
and  not  the  latter  by  General  G:ige,  as  was  falfely  imagined  at  firft, 
is  evident  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  his  to  adminiftration,  read 
among  other  papers  in  the  houfe  of  commons;  in  which  he  informs  his 
mailers,  _'  bat  though  their  idea  of  his  dif arming  certain  counties  was  a 
right  on.',  yet  it  required  him  to  be  majler  of  the  country,  in  order  to  enable 
him  tc  execute  it.  This  was  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hoftilities, 
and  confequently  before  the  motion  of  the  20th  of  February  could 
be  deliberated  on  by  the  feveral  affemblies. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  afked,  why  was  the  motion  paft,  if  there  was  at 
the  fame  time  a  plan  to  aggravate  the  Americans  not  to  liften  to  it? 
J>ord  North  affigned  one  reafon  himfelf,  which  was,  a  hope  of  dividing 
them.  Tills  war  publicly  tempting  them  to  reject  it;  that  if,  in  cafe 
the  injury  of  arms  mould  fail  of  provoking  them  fufficiently,  the  infult 
of  fuch  a  declaration  might  fill  it  up.  But  by  pafling  the  motion  and 
getting  it  afterwards  rejected  in  America,  it  enabled  them,  in  their 
wretched  idea  of  politics,  among  other  things,  to  hold  up  the  colo- 
nics to  foreign  powers  with  every  poflible  mark  of  difobedience  and 
rebellion.  They  had  applied  to  thofe  powers  not  to  fupply  the  con- 
tinent with  arms,  ammunition,  Sec.  and  it  was  neceflary  they  fhould 
incenfe  them  againft  us,  by  affigning  on  their  own  part  fome  feeming 
reputable  reafon  why.  By  dividing,  it  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
ftates,  and  likewife  to  perplex  the  adherents  of  America  in  England. 
But  the  principal  fcheme,  and  that  which  has  marked  their  charackr 
:'::  even'  part  of  their  conduct,  was  a  defign  of  precipitating  the  colo- 
nies into  a  ilate  which  they  might  afterwards  deem  rebellion,  and  un- 
ider  that  pretence  put  an  end  to  all  future  complaints,  petitions  and  rc- 
inonilrances,  by  iei/.ing  the  whole  at  once.  They  had  ravaged  one 
part  of  the  globe,  till  it  could  glut  them  no  longer;  their  prodigality 
required  new  plunder,  and  through  the  Eaft-India  article  TEA  they 
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hoped  to  transfer  their  rapine  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  to  this. 
— Every  defigned  quarrel  had  its  pretence  ;  and  the  lame  bulbars* 
avarice  accompanied  iki  plant  to  America,  which  ruined  the  country 
which  produced  it. 

That  men  never  turn  rogues  without  turning  fool-*,  is  a  maxim, 
fooner  or  later,  univerfally  true.  The  commencement  of  hoftilitics, 
being  in  beginning  of  April,  was,  of  all  times  the  worft  chofen  : 
The  congrefs  were  to  meet  the  tenth  of  May  following,  and  the  dif- 
trefs  th.e  continent  felt  at  this  unparalleled  outrage  gave  a  {lability  to 
that  body,  which  no  other  circumftance  could  have  done.  It  fuppreiTed 
too,  all  inferior  debates,  and  bound  them  together  by  a  necefiltou3 
affection,  without  giving  them  time  to  differ  upon  trifles.  The 
fuffering  likewife,  foftened  the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  a  degree 
of  pliability,  wh'ch  laid  the  principal  foundation-ftor.e  of  union,  order 
and  government ;  and  which,  at  any  other  time,  might  only  have  fretted 
and  then  faded  away  unnoticed  and  unimproved :  But  providence,  who> 
beft  knows  how  to  time  her  misfortunes  is  we'll  as  her  immediate  fa- 
vours, chofe  this  to  be  the  time:  And  who  dares  difpute  it  ? 

It  did  not  feem  the  difpofition  of  the  people  at  this  crifis  to  herrp 
petition  upon  petition,  while  the  former  feflaaiiied  unanfwered  :  The 
meafure,  however,  was  carried  in  congre:  \.  nd  a  fecond  petition  was 
fent  ?  of  which  I  fhall  only  remark,  that  it  was  fubmiilive  even  to  a 
dangerous  fault,  becaufe  the  prayer  of  it  appealed  folely  to,  what  it 
called,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  while  the  matter  in  difpute  *af 
confefTed  to  be  conftitutional.  But  even  this  petition,  flattering  as  it 
#aSj  was  Mill  not  fo  harmonious  as  the  chink  of  cam,  and  consequently 
not  fufSciently  grateful  to  the  tyrant  and  his  minittry.  I7 rem  every 
circumftance  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Britifh. 
court  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  America  but  to  conquer  it  fully  and 
abfolutely.  They  were  certain  of  fuccefa,  and  the  field  of  battle  was 
to  be  the  only  place  of  treaty.  I  am  confident  there  are  thoufands 
and  tens  of  thoufands  in  America  who  wonder  new  they  mould  ever 
think  otherwife;  but  the  fin  of  that  day  was  the  fin  of  civility,  yet  it 
operated  againft  our  prefent  good  in  the  fame  manner  that  a  civil  opi- 
nion of  the  devil  would  againft  our  future  peace. 

Independence  was  a  doctrine  fcarce  and  rare  even  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  year  feventy-five :  All  our  politics  had  been  founded  on 
the  hope  or  expectation  of  making  the  matter  up — a  hope,  which, 
though  general  on  the  fide  of  America,  had  never  entered  the  head  or 
heart  of  the  Britiih  court.    Their  hope  was  conqucft  and  confifcation. 
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Good  Heavens  !  what  volumes  of  thanks  does  America  owe  to  Bri- 
tain? What  infinite  obligations  to  the  tool,  that  fills,  with  paradoxical 
vacancy,  the  throne!  Nothing  but  the  fharpeft  efTenceof  villany,  com- 
pounded with  the  ftrongeft  diftillation  of  folly,  could  have  produced  a 
menftruum  that  would  have  effected  a  feparation.  The  congrefs  in 
feventy-fcur  adminiftered  an  abortive  medicine  to  independence,  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  goods,  and  the  fucceeding  congrefs  ren- 
dered the  dofe  ftill  more  dangerous  by  continuing  it.  Had  indepen- 
dence been  a  fettled  fyftem  with  America  (as  Britain  has  advanced), 
(he  ought  to  have  doubled  her  importation,  and  prohibited  in  fome 
degree  her  exportation.  And  this  fingle  circumftanct  is  fufficient  to 
acquit  America  before  any  jury  of  nations  of  having  a  continental 
plan  of  independence  in  view :  A  charge,  which  had  it  been  true, 
would  have  been  honourable,  but  is  fo  grofsly  falfe,  that  either  the 
amazing  ignorance,  or  the  wilful  diihonefty  of  the  Britiih  court,  is 
effectually  proved  by  it. 

The  fecond  petition,  like  the  firft,  produced  no  anfwer  ;  it  was 
fcarcely  acknowledged  to  be  received  ;  the  Britifh  court  were  too 
determined  in  their  villany  even  to  act  it  artfully,  and  in  their  rage 
for  conqueft  neglected  the  neceffary  fubtilties  for  obtaining  it.  They 
might  have  divided,  diftracted  and  played  a  thoufand  tricks  with  us, 
had  they  been  as  cunning  as  they  were  cruel. 

This  hid  indignity  gave  a  new  fpring  to  independence.  Thofe 
who  knew  the  favage  obftinacy  of  the  king  and  the  jobbing  gambling 
fpirit  of  the  court,  predicted  the  fate  of  the  petition,  as  foon  as  it 
was  fent  from  America  ;  for  the  men  being  known,  their  meafures 
were  eafily  forefeen.  As  politicians  we  ought  not  fo  much  to  ground 
our  hope  on  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  thing  we  afk,  as  on  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  the  perfon  of  whom  we  afk  it  :  Who  would  expect  dif- 
cretiort  from  a  fool,  candour  from  a  tyrant,  or  juftice  from  a  villain. 

As  every  profpect  of  accommodation  feemed  now  to  fail  faft,  men 
began  to  think  ferioufly  on  the  matter  ;  and  their  reafon  being  thus 
ftript  of  the  falfe  hope  which  had  long  encompaffed  it,  became  ap- 
proachable by  fair  debate  ;  yet  ft  ill  the  bulk  of  the  people  hefitated; 
they  ftartled  at  the  novelty  of  independence,  without  once  conlidering 
that  our  getting  into  arms  at  firft  was  a  more  extraordinary  novelty, 
and  that  all  other  nations  had  gone  through  the  work  of  indepen- 
dence before  us.  They  doubted,  likewife,  the  ability  of  the  continent 
to  fupport  it,  without  reflecting,  that  it  required  the  fame  force  to 
obtain  an  accommodation  by  arms  as  an  independence.     If  the  one 
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"^as  acquirable,  the  other  \vas  the  fame;  becaufe,  to  accomplifh 
either,  it  was  neceffary  that  our  ftrength  fhould  be  too  great  for 
Britain  to  fubdue  ;  and  it  was  too  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  with 
the  power  of  being  mailers,  we  fhould  fubmit  to  be  fervent^.*  Tluir 
caution  at  this  time,  was  exceedingly  rr.ifplaced ;  for  if  they  were 
able  to  defend  their  property  and  maintain  their  rights  by  arms,  they 
'confequently  were  able  to  defend  and  fupport  their  independence  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  thefe  men  faw  the  neceffity  and  rightnefs  of  the 
taeafure,  they  honeftly  and  openly  declared  and  adopted  it,  and  the 
part  they  have  acted  fmce,  has  done  them  honour,  and  fully  eftablifned 
their  characters.  Error  in  opinion  has  this  peculiar  advantage  with 
It,  that  the  foremoft  point  of  the  contrary  ground  may  at  any  time 
be  reached  by  the  fudden  exertion  of  a  thought ;  and  it  frequently 
happens  in  fentimental  differences  that  fome  ftriking  circumftance,  or 
fome  forcible  reafon,  quickly  conceived,  will  effect  in  an  inftant  what 
neither  argument  nor  example  could  produce  in  an  age. 

I  find  it  impoffible  in  the  fmall  compafs  I  am  limited  to,  to  trace 

-vout  the  progrefs  which  independence  has  made  on  the  minds  of  the 

•different  claffes  of  men,   and  the  feveral  reafons  by  which  they  were 

moved.     With  fome,  it  was  a  paffionate  abhorrence  againlt  the  king 

*  Inthisjlaie  of political '  fufpenfe  the  pamphlet  Common  Senfe  made 
its  appearance,  and  the  fuccefs  it  met  with  does  not  become  me  to  mention. 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  were  feverally  fpolen  of 
as  the  fuppofed  author.  I  had  not,  at  that  this,  the  pleafure  either  of 
pcrfonally  knowing  or  being  known  to  the  two  lafl  gentlemen.  The  favour 
tf  Dr.  Franklin's  friend/hip  I  pojfffcd  in  England,  and  my  introduaion 
4o  this  part  of  the  world  was  through  his  patronage.  I  happened,  when 
«  fchool-boy,  to  pick  up  a  pleafing  natural  hi/lory  of  Virginia,  and  my 
inclination  from  that  day  of  feeing  the  we/tern  Jide  of  the  .Atlantic  nevsr 
left  me.  In  October,  feventy-Jive,  Dr.  Franklin  propcfed  giving  me  fitch 
■materials  as  were  in  his  hands,  towards  completing  a  hi/lory  of  the  prefent 
Iranfaclions,  and  feemed  defirous  of  having  the  Jiijl  volume  cut  the  next 
fpring.  I  had  then  formed  the  outlines  of  Common  Senfe,  and  finifbed 
nearly  the  frjl  part  ;  and  as  I  fuppofe  d  the  Doclor's  defign  in  getting  cut 
a  hi/lory,  was  to  open  the  new  year  with  a  new  fyflem,  I  expected  to 
furprife  him  with  a  production  en  that  fubjecl,  much  earlier  than  he 
thought  of ;  and  without  informing  him  of  what  I  was  doing,  got  it 
ready  for  the  prefs  as  fajl  as  I  conveniently  could,  and  fent  him  the  Jlrft 
pamphlet  that  was  printed  off". 

Vol.   I.  M 
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of  England  and  his  miniftry,  as  a  fet  of  favages  and  brutes ;  and 
thefe  men,  governed  by  the  agony  of  a  wounded  mind,  were  for 
trufting  every  thing  to  hope  and  Heaven,  and  bidding  defiance  at 
once.  With  others,  it  was  a  growing  conviction  that  the  fcheme  of 
the  Britifii  court  was  to  create,  ferment  and  drive  on  a  quarrel  for 
the  fake  of  confifcated  plunder :  Men  of  this  cail  ripened  into  inde- 
pendence in  proportion  as  the  evidence  increafed.  While  a  third 
clafs,  conceived  it  was  the  tine  intereft  of  America,  internally  and 
externally,  to  be  her  own  mailer,  gave  their  fupport  to  independence, 
Itep  by  ftep,  as  they  faw  her  abilities  to  maintain  it  enlarge.  With 
many,  it  was  a  compound  of  all  thefe  reafons  ;  while  thofe  who 
were  too  callous  to  be  reached  by  either,  remained,  and  ftill  remain 
tones. 

The  legal  necejjity  of  being  independent,  with  fevcral  collateral 
reafons,  is  pointed  out  in  an  elegant,  maderly  manner,  in  a  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  for  the  diftricl  of  Gharleftown,  by  the  ^lon.  William 
Henry  Drayton,  efq.  chief  juftice  of  South-Carolina.  This  per- 
formance, and  the  addrefs  of  the  convention  of  New- York,  are 
pieces,   in  my  humble  opinion,    of  the  firft  rank  in  America. 

The  principal  caufes  why  independence  has  not  been  fo  univerfally 
fupported  as  it  ought,  are  fear  and  indolence,  and  the  caufes  why  it 
has  been  oppofed,  are,  avarice,  downright  v'dlcny,  and  hjl  of  per  Jon  al 
power.  There  is  not  fuch  a  being  in  America,  as  a  tory  from  con- 
fidence; fome  fecret  defect  or  other  is  interwoven  in  the  character  of  all 
thofe,  be  they  men  or  women,  who  can  look  with  patience  on  the  bru- 
tality, luxury,  and  debauchery  of  the  Britifh  court,  and  the  violations 
of  their  army  here.  A  woman's  virtue  rr.uft  fit  very  lightly  on  her 
who  can  even  hint  a  favourable  fentimer.t  in  their  behalf.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  whole  race  of  proftitutes  in  New- York  were  tories; 
and  the  fchemes  for  fupport ing  the  tory  caufe,  in  this  city,  fer  which 
feveral  are  now  in  gaol,  and  one  hanged,  were  concerted  and 
carried  on   in   common    baudy-hcufes,  affiled    by    thofe   who   kept 

them. 

The  connexion  between  vict?  and  meannefs  is  a  fit  object  for  fatire, 
but  when  the  fatire  is  a  fact,  it  cuts  with  the  Irrefiftlble  power  of  a 
diamond.  If?  Quaker,  in  defence  of  hisjul  rights,  his  property  and 
the  chaftity  of  his  houfe,  tskes  up  a  mu  fleet,  he  is  expelled  the  meeting ; 
but  the  prefent  king  of  England,  who  feduced  and  took  into  keeping 
a  filer  of  the  r  feciety,  is  reverenced  and  fupported  with  repeated  tef- 
timonics,  while  the  friendly  noodle  from  whom   fhe   was  taken  (and 
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who  is  now  in  this  city)  continues  a  drudge  in  the  fervice  of  his  nval, 
as  if  proud  of  being  cuckolded  by  a  creature  called  a  king. 

Our  fupport  and  fnccefs  depend  on  fuch  a  variety  of  men  and  cir- 
cumftances,  that  every  one,  who  does  but  wifh  well,  is  of  feme  ufe  : 
There  are  men  who  have  a  ftrange  awkwardnefs  to  arms,  yet  have 
hearts  to  rifk  every  milling  in  the  caufe,  or  in  fupport  of  thofe  who 
have  better  talents  for  defending  it.  Nature,  in  the  arrangement  of 
mankind,  has  fitted  fome  for  every  fervice  in  life :  Were  all  foldiers,  all 
would  ftarve  and  go  naked,  and  were  none  foldiers,  all  would  be  flavcs. 
As  d'tfaffeftion  to  independence  is  the  badge  of  a  tory,  fo  ajfecllon  to  it 
is  the  mark  of  a  whig  ;  and  the  different  fervices  of  the  whigs  down 
from  thofe  who  nobly  contribute  every  thing,  to  thofe  who  have  no- 
thing to  render  but  their  wifhes,  tend  all  to  tbe  fame  centre,  though 
with  different  degrees  of  merit  and  ability.  The  larger  we  make  the 
circle,  the  more  we  fhall  harmonize,  and  the  ftronger  we  fliall  be.  All 
we  want  to  fhut  out,  is  difaffe&ion,  and,  that  excluded,  we  mull  accept 
from  each  other  fuch  duties  as  we  are  befl  fitted  to  bellow.  A  narrow 
fyflem  of  politics,  like  a  narrow  fyftem  of  religion,  is  calculated  only  to 
four  the  temper,  and  live  at  variance  with  mankind. 

All  we  want  to  know  in  America  is  fimply  this,  who  is  for  inde- 
pendence, and  who  is  not  ?  Thofe  who  are  for  it,  will  fupport  it,  and 
the  remainder  will  undoubtly  fee  the  reafonablenefs  of  their  paying  the 
charges ;  while  thofe  who  oppofe  or  feek  to  betray  it,  muft  expect  the 
more  rigid  fate  of  the  gaol  and  the  gibbet.  There  is  a  baflard  kind 
of  generality,  which,  by  being  extended  to  all  men,  is  as  fatal  to  fo- 
ciety,  on  one  hand,  as  the  want  of  true  generality  is  on  the  other.  A 
lax  manner  of  adminiftering  juftice,  fajfely  termed  moderation,  has  a 
tendency  both  to  difpirit  public  virtue,  and  promote  the  growth  of 
public  evils.  Had  the  late  committee  of  fafety  taken  cognizance  of 
the  loft  tcftimony  of  the  Quakers,  and  proceeded  againil  fuch  delin- 
quents as  were  concerned  therein,,  they  had,  probably  prevented  the 
treafcnable  plans  which  have  been  concerted  fiuce.  When  one 
villain  is  fuffered  to  efcape,  it  encourages  another  to  proceed,  either 
from  a  hope  of  efcaping  likevvife,  or  an  appreheniion  that  we  dare 
not  punifh.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  general  furprife,  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  incendiary  publication  of  the  Quakers,  of  the  2Cth 
of  November  hit  :  A  publication  evidently  intended  to  promote  fe- 
dition  and  treafon,  and  encourage  the  enemy,  who  were  then  within 
a  day's  march  of  this  city,  to  proceed  on  and  pofiefs  it.  I  here  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  a  memorial,  which  was  laid  before  the  board  of 
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fafety  a  few  Jays  after  the  teftimony  appeared.  Not  a  member  of 
that  board,  that  I  converfed  with,  but  expreiTed  the  higheft  detefta- 
tion  of  the  perverted  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Quaker  junto, 
and  that  the  board  would  take  the  matter  up ;  notwithstanding  which, 
it  was  tilfiered  to  pafs  away  unnoticed,  to  the  encouragement  of  new 
a£ls  of  treaibn,  the  general  danger  of  the  caufe,  and  the  difgrace  of 
the  ftate. 

To  the  honourable  the  council  of  fafrty  of  thejlate  of  Pennfylvania. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  reputable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city* 
of  Philadelphia,  imprened  with  a  proper  fenfe  of  the  juftice  of  the 
caufe  which  this  continent  is  engaged  in,  and  animated  with  3 
gteneronfc  fervour  for  fupporting  the  fame,  it  was  refolved,  that  the 
following  be  laid  before  the  board  of  fafety  : 

':  We  proferfs  liberality  of  fer.timcnt  to  all  men  ;  with  this  diftir.c- 
tro-n  otily,  that  thofe  who  do  not  deferve  it,  would  become  wife  and 
fleh  to  deferve  it.  We  hold  the  pure  doctrine  of  univcrfal  liberty  of 
conference",  and  conceive  it  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  fecure  that  facred 
right  to  others,  as  well  as  to  defend  it  for  ourfelves  ;  for  we  undertake 
not  to  judge  of  the  religious  rectitude  of  tenets,  but  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  Kim  who  made  us. 

"  We"  perfecute  no  man,  neither  will  we  abet  in  the  perfecutioo 
of  r.rv  man  for  religion  fake  ;  our  common  relation  to  others,  being 
Chat  of  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-fubjects  of  one  fmgh  community  y 
and  in  this  liae  of  connexion  we  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ih'p  to  all  men.  But  we  fhoutd  conceive  ourfelves  to  be  unworthy 
members  cf  the  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  were  we  unconcernedly  to  fee  or  fuller  any  treafonable 
wound,  public  or  private,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  given  againft 
the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  fame.  We  enquire  not  into  the  rank  of 
the  offenders,  nor  their  religious  perfuafion  ;  we  have  no  bufinefs 
with  either,  our  part  being  only  to  find  them  cut,  and  exhibit  them 
to  juftice. 

"  A  printed  paper,  dated  the  20th  of  November,  and  figned  "  jfoh* 
Pemberton"  whom  we  fuppofe  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  city,  has 
lately  been  difperfed  abroad,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this.  Had 
the  framers  and  publifhcrs  of  that  paper  conceived  it  their  duty,  to 
exhort  the  youth,  and  others,  of  their  fociety,  to  a  patient  fubniffion 
under  the  prefent  trying  vifitatfons,  and  hnrnbly  to  wait  the  event  of 
J  leaven  towards  them,  they  had  therein  ihewn  a  Chriftian  temper,  and 
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we  had  been  filent;  but  the  anger  and  political  virulence  with  which 
their  inftructions  are  given,  and  the  abufe  with  which  they  ftigmatize 
all  ranks  of  men,  not  thinking  like  themfelves,  leave  no  doubt  on  our 
minds  from  what  fpirit  their  publication  proceeded  :  And  it  is  dif- 
graceful  to  the  pure  caufe  of  truth,  that  men  can  dally  with  words  of 
the  moll  facred  import,  and  play  them  as  mechanically  oifas  if  religion 
confided  only  in  contrivance.  We  know  ox  no  inftance  in  which  the 
Quakers  have  been  compelled  to  bear  arms,  or  to  do  any  thing  which 
might  {train  their  confeience;  wherefore  their  advice,  "  to  withftand 
and  refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  arbitrary  inftructions  and  ordinances  of 
men,"  appear  to  us  a  falfe  alarm,  and  could  only  be  treasonably  calcu- 
lated to  gain  favour  with  our  enemies,  when  they  were  feemingly  on 
the  brink  of  invading  this  flate,  or,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  our  defence,  that  their  enti-ance  into  this  city  might  be  made 
practical  and  eafy. 

"  We  difclaim  all  tumult  and  diforder  in  the  punifhment  of  offen- 
ders; and  wifh  to  be  governed,  not  by  temper  but  by  reafon,  in  the 
manner  of  treating  them.  Wc  are  feniible  that  our  caufe  has  fuffered.' 
by  the  two  following  errors;  fir  ft,  by  ill-judged  lenity  to  traitorous 
perfons  in  fome  cafes ;  and  fecondly,  by  only  a  pafiionate  treatment  of 
them  in  others.  For  the  future  we  difown  both,  and  wifh  to  be  ftcady 
in  our  proceedings,  and  ferious  in  our  punifiirnents. 

"  Every  fcate  in  America  has  by  the  repeated  voice  of  its  inha- 
bitants, directed  and  authorifed  the  continental  congrefs  to  publifh  a 
formal  declaration  of  independence  of,  and  feparatiun  from,  the  op- 
preffive  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain;  and  we  look  on  every 
man  an  enemy  who  does  not  in  fome  line  or  other  give  his  afliitance 
towards  fupporting  the  fame  ;  at  the  fame  time  we  confider  the  of- 
fence to  be  heightened  to  a  degree  of  unpardonable  guilt,  when  fucli 
perfons,  under  the  fhew  of  religion,  endeavour,  either  by  writing, 
fpeaking,  or  otherwife,  to  fubvert,  overturn,  or  bring  reproach  upon 
the  independence  of  this  continent  as  declared  by  congrefs. 

"  The  publishers  of  the  paper,  figned  "  John  Pemberton,"  have 
called  in  a  loud  and  paflumate  manner  on  their  friends  and  connexions, 
"  to  withftand  and  refufe"  obedience  to  whatever  "  inftrucTions  or 
ordinances"  may  be  publifhed,  not  warranted  by  (what  they  call) 
"  that  happy  conftitution  under  which  they  and  others  long  en- 
"  joyed  tranquility  and  peace."  If  this  be  not  treafon,  we  know  not 
what  may  properly  be  called  by  that  name. 

*'  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  furprife  and  aftonifhment,  that  men  with 
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the  word  "peace,  peace,"  continually  cm  their  lips  fhould  be  fo  fond  of 
living  under,  and  fupporting  a  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  cal- 
ling it  "  happy,"  which  is  never  better  pleafed  than  when  at  war — 
that  hath  filled  India  with  carnage  and  famine — Africa  with  flavery — 
and  tampered  with  Indians  and  Negroes  to  cut  the  throats  cf  the 
freemen  of  America.  We  conceive  it  a  difgrace  to  this  Hate  to  har- 
bour or  wink  at  fuch  palpable  hypocrify.  But  as  we  feek  not  to  hurt  the 
hair  of  any  man's  head,  when  we  can  make  ourfclves  fafe  without,  we 
wifh  fuch  perfons  to  reftore  peace  to  themfelves  and  us,  by  removing 
thcmfelves  to  fome  part  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  dominions,  as  by 
that  means  they  may  live  unmolefted  by  us  or  we  by  them ;  for  our  fixt 
opinion  is,  that  thofe  who  do  not  deferve  a  place  among  us,  ought  not 
to  have  one. 

"  We  conclude,  with  rcquefting  the  council  of  fafety  to  take  into 
their  confideration  the  paper  figned  "  John  Pemlerlon  ;"  and  if  it 
fhall  appear  to  them  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  or  of  a  trea- 
fonable  nature,  that  they  would  commit  the  figner,  together  with 
fuch  other  perfons  as  they  can  difcover  were  concerned  therein,  into 
cuilody,  until  fuch  time  as  fome  mode  of  trial  fhall  afcertain  the  full 
degree  of  their  guilt  and  punifhment ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  we  wifh 
their  judges,  whoever  thev  may  be,  to  difregard  the  man,  his  connex- 
ions, interest,  riches,  poverty  or  principles  of  religion,  and  to  attend 
to  the  nature  of  his  offence  only." 

The  moll  cavilling  feclarian  cannot  accufe  the  foregoing  with  con- 
taining the  lead  ingredient  of  perfecution.  The  free  fpirit  on  which 
the  American  caufe  is  founded,  difdains  to  mix  with  fuch  an  impurity, 
and  leave  it  a  rubbifh  fit  only  for  narrow  and  fufpicious  minds  to 
grovel  in.  Sufpicior.  and  perfecution  are  weeds  of  the  fame  dunghill, 
and  flourifh  together.  Had  the  Quakers  misded  their  religion  and 
their  bufinefs,  they  might  have  lived  through  this  difpute  in  enviable 
eafe,  and  none  would  have  molefted  them.  The  common  phrafe  with 
thefe  people  is,  "  Our  principles  are  peace."  To  which  may  be  replied, 
ana1  your  praclices  are  the  reverfe  ;  for  never  did  the  conduct  of  men 
oppofe  their  own  doctrine  more  notorioufly  than  the  prefent  race  o£ 
the  Quakers.  They  have  artfully  changed  themfelves  into  a  different 
fort  of  people  to  what  they  ufed  to  be,  and  yet  have  the  addrefs  to 
purfuade  each  other  they  are  not  altered ;  like  antiquated  virgins  they 
fee  not  the  havoc  deformity  hath  made  upon  them,  but  pleafantly 
miflaking  wrinkles  for  dimples,  conceit  themfelves  yet  leveiy,  and 
wonder  at  the  ftupid  world  for  not  admiring  them. 
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Did  no  injury  arife  to  the  public  by  this  apoil  acy  of  the  Quakers 
from  themfelves,  the  public  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  as. 
i>oththe  defign  and  confequences  are  pointed  againft  a  caufe  in  which 
the  whole  community  are  interefted,  it  is  therefore  no  longer  a  fubje£t 
co»fined  to  the  cognizance  of  the  meeting  only,  but  comes  as  a  matter 
of  criminality  before  either  the  authority  of  the  particular  ftate  in  which 
it  is  acled,  or  of  the  continent  again/1  which  it  operates.  Every  at- 
tempt now  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  over  America,  is  treafon  againft  every  ftate ;  therefore  it 
is  impofiible  that  any  one  can  pardon  or  fcreen  from  punilhment  an  of- 
fender againft  all. 

But  to  proceed  :  While  the  infatuated  tories  of  this  and  other 
ftates  were  laft  fpring  talking  of  commiffioners,  accommodation, 
making  the  matter  up,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  fluff  and  nonfenfe, 
their  good  king  and  miniftry  were  glutting  themfelves  with  the 
revenge  of  reducing  America  to  unconditional fubmiffion,  and  folacing 
each  other  with  the  certainty  of  conquering  it  in  one  campaign.  The 
following  quotations  are  from  the  parliamentary  regifter  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  houfe  of  lords,  March  5th,    1776. 

"  The  Americans,"  fays  lord  Talbot,*  "  have  been  obftinate, 
"  undutiful  and  ungovernable  from  the  very  beginning,  from  their 
"  firft  early  and  infant  fettlements  ;  and  I  am  every  day  more  and 
"  more  convinced  that  this  people  will  never  be- brought  back  to  their 
"  duty,  and  the  fubordinate  relation  they  ftand  in  to  this  country, 
"  till  reduced  to  unconditional  effectual  fubmiffion  ;  no  concefion  on  our 
**  part,  no  lenity,  no  endurance,  will  have  any  other  effe£t  but  that  of 
"  increafing  their  infolence." 

"  The  ftruggle,"  fays  lord  Townfnd,\  "  is  now  a  ftruggle  for 
"  power  ;  the  die  is  caft,  and  the  ONLY  POINT  which  now  re- 
"  mains  to  be  determined,  is,  in  what  manner  the  war  can  be  moft 
"  effectually  profecuted  and  fpeedily  finifhed,  in  order  to  procure  that 
"  unconditional  fubmijjion,  whish  has  been  fo  ably  ftated  by  the  noble 
"  Earl  with  the  white  ftaff"  (meaning  lord  Talbot)  ;  "  and  I  have 
"  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  meafures  now  purfuing  will  put  an  end 
"  to  the  war  in  the  courfe  of  a  SINGLE  CAMPAIGN." 
"  Should  it  linger  longer,  we  fhall  then  have  reafon  to  expert  that 

*   Steward  of  the  king's  hovjhold. 

f  Formerly  general  Townfeud  at  Quebec,  and  late  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 
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"  fomc   foreign   power  will  interfere,  and   take   advantage   of  our 
"  domeflic  troubles  and  civil  diflraclions." 

Lord  Littleton,  "  My  fentiments  are  pretty  well  known.  I  fhall 
"  only  obferve  now,  that  lenient  meafures  have  had  no  other  effect 
"  than  to  produce  infult  after  infult ;  that  the  more  we  conceded, 
"  the  higher  America  rofe  in  her  demands,  and  the  more  infolent 
"  me  has  grown.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I  am  now  for  the  moft 
**  effective  and  decifive  meafures ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  no  alter- 
"  native  is  left  us,  but  to  relinquifh  America  for  ever,  or  finally 
"  determine  to  compel  her  to  acknowledge  the  legiflative  authority 
"  of  this  country  ;  and  it  is  the  principle  of  an  unconditional  fub- 
*'  mijfion  I  would  be  for  maintaining." 

Can  words  be  more  exprefiive  than  thefe.  Surely  the  tories  will 
believe  the  tory  lords  !  The  truth  is,  they  do  believe  them,  and  know 
as  fully  as  any  whig  on  the  continent  knows,  that  the  king  and 
miniftry  never  had  the  leaf!  defign  of  an  accommodation  with  Ame- 
rica, but  an  abfolute  unconditional  conqueft.  And  the  part  which 
the  tories  were  to  a&,  was,  by  downright  lying,  to  endeavour  to  put 
the  continent  off  its  guard,  and  to  divide  and  iow  discontent  in  the 
minds  of  fuch  whigs  as  they  might  gain  an  influence  over.  In  fhort, 
to  keep  up  a  diftraction  here,  that  the  force  fent  from  England  might 
be  able  to  conquer  in  "  one  campaign."  They  and  the  miniftry 
were,  by  a  different  game,  playing  into  each  others  hands.  The  cry 
of  the  tories  in  England  was,  "  No  reconciliation,  no  accommodation" 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greater  military  force  ;  while  thofe  in  America 
were  crying  nothing  but  "  reconciliation  and  accommodation"  that  the 
force  fent  might  conquer  with  the  lefs  refinance. 

But  this  "  Jingle  campaign"  is  over,  and  America  not  conquered. 
The  whole  work  is  yet  to  do,  and  the  force  much  lefs  to  do  it  with. 
Their  condition  is  both  defpicable  and  deplorable  :  Out  of  cafh — out 
of  heart,  and  out  of  hope.  A  country  furnifhed  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, as  America  now  is,  with  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
three  thoufand  miles  diftant  from  the  neareft  enemy  that  can  approach 
her,  is  able  to  look  and  laugh  them  in  the  face. 

Howe  appears  to  have  two  objects  in  view,  either  to  go  up  the 
North-river,  or  come  to  Philadelphia. 

By  going  up  the  North-river,  he  fecures  a  retreat  for  his  army 
through  Canada,  but  the  fhips  muft  return  if  they  return  at  all,  the 
fame  way  they  went  ;  and  as  our  army  would  be  in  the  rear,  the 
fafety  of  their  paffage  down  is  a  doubtful  matter.     By  fuch  a  motion 
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he  muts  himfelf  from  all  fupplies  from  Europe  but  through  Canada, 
and  expofes  his  army  and  navy  to  the  danger  of  perilling.  The  idea 
of  his  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  Eaftern  and  Sou- 
thern Hates,  by  means  of  the  North-river,  is  merely  vifionary.  tic 
cannot  do  it  by  his  fhipping  ;  becaufe  no  ilv'p  can  lay  long  at  anchor 
in  any  river  within  reach  of  the  fhore  ;  a  fingle  gun  would  drive  a 
firft  rate  from  fuch  a  flation.  This  was  fully  proved  laft  October  at 
forts  Walhington  and  Lee,  where  one  gun  only,  on  each  fide  the 
river,  obliged  two  frigates  to  cut  and  be  towed  off  in  an  hour's  time. 
Neither  can  he  cut  it  off  by  his  army  ;  becaufe  the  feveral  pods  they 
muft  occupy,  would  divide  them  almoft  to  nothing,  and  exppfe  them 
to  be  picked  up  by  curs  like  pebbles  on  a  river's  bank;  but  admitting 
he  could,  where  is  the  injury  r  Becaufe  while  his  whole  force  is  can- 
toned out,  as  centries  over  the  water,  they  will  be  very  innocently 
employed,  and  the  moment  they  march  into  the  country,  the  com- 
munication opens. 

The  molt  probable  object  is  Philadelphia,  and  the  reafons  are  many. 
Howe's  buiiuefs  in  America  is  to  conquer  it,  and  in  proportion  as  he 
rinds  himfelf  unable  to  the  talk,  he  will  employ  his  lirer.gth  to  dif- 
trefs  women  and  weak  minds,  in  order  to  accomplifh  through  their 
fears  what  he  cannot  effect  by  his  oivn  force.  His  coming  or  at- 
tempting to  come  to  Philadelphia  is  a  circumftance  that  proves  his 
weaknefs  :  For  no  general,  that  felt  himfelf  able  to  take  the  field  and 
attack  his  antagoniit,  would  think  of  bringing  his  army  into  a  city  in 
the  fummer  time ;  and  this  mere  fhifting  the  fcene  from  place  to  place, 
without  effecting  any  thing,  has  feeblenefs  and  cowardice  on  the  face 
of  it,  and  holds  him  up  in  a  contemptible  light  to  any  one  who  can 
reafon  juftly  and  firmly.  By  feveral  informations  from  New- York, 
it  appears  that  their  army  in  general,  both  officers  and  men,  have  given 
up  the  expedation  of  conquering  America ;  their  eye  now  is  fixt  upon 
the  fpoil.  They  fuppofe  Philadelphia  to  be  rich  with  (lores,  and  a* 
they  think  to  get  more  by  robbing  a  town  than  by  attacking  an  army, 
their  movement  towards  this  city  is  probable.  We  are  not^now  con- 
tending againfl  an  army  offoldiers,  but  againit  a  band  of  thieves,  who 
had  rather  plunder  than  fight,  and  have  no  other  hope  of  conoueit 
than  by  cruelty. 

They  expeft  to  get  a  mighty   booty  and  ftrike  another  general 

panic  by  making  a  fudden  movement  and  getting  pofieiTion  cf  this 

city  ;   but  unlcfs  they  can  march  out  as  well  as  in,   or  get  the  entire 

command  of  the  river,  to  remove  off  their  plunder,  they  may  probably 

Vol    I.  N 
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be  ilopt  with  the  ftolen  goods  upon  them.  They  have  never  yel 
fucceeded  wherever  they  have  been  oppofed  but  at  fort  Wafliington. 
At  Charlefton  their  defeat  was  efFe&ual.  At  Ticonderoga  they  ran 
away.  In  every  fkirmifh  at  Kingfbridge  and  the  White  Plains  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  inftant  our  arms  were  turned  upon 
them  in  the  Jerfeys,  they  turned  likewife,  and  thofe  that  turned  not 
were  taken. 

The  necefiuy  of  always  fitting  our  internal  police  to  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  times  we  live  in,  is  fomething  fo  ftrikingly  obvious  that 
no  fufficient  objection  can  be  made  againft  it.  The  fafety  of  all 
focieties  depend  upon  it ;  and  where  this  point  is  not  attended  to,  the 
confequences  will  either  be  a  general  languor  or  a  tumult.  The 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  good  fubjefts  of  any  ftate,  and 
the  fupprefilon  and  punilhment  of  bad  ones,  are  the  principal  objects 
for  which  all  authority  is  fnftituted,  and  the  line  in  which  it  ought 
to  operate.  We  have  in  this  city  a  Ilrange  variety  of  men  and  cha- 
racters, and  the  circumftances  of  the  times  require  they  fhould  be  pub- 
licly known ;  it  is  not  the  number  of  tories  that  hurt  us,  lo  much  as 
the  not  finding  out  who  they  are ;  men  muft  now  take  one  fide  or  the 
other,  and  abide  by  the  confequences :  The  Quakers,  trufting  to  their 
fhort -lighted  fagacity,  have,  moft  unluckily  for  them,  made  their  de- 
claration in  their  lall  teftimony,  and  we  ought  noiu  to  take  them  at 
their  word.  They  have  voluntarily  read  themfelves  out  of  the  conti- 
nental meeting,  and  cannot  hope  to  be  reftored  to  it  again,  but  by 
payment  and  penitence.  Men  whofe  political  principles  are  founded 
on  avarice,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  reafon,  and  the  only  cure  of 
toryifm  of  this  call,  is  to  tax  it.  A  fubilantial  good  drawn  from  a 
real  evil,  is  of  the  fame  benefit  to  fociety,  as  if  drawn  from  a  virtue; 
and  where  men  have  not  public  fpirit  to  render  themfelves  ferviceable, 
it  ought  to  be  the  ftudy  of  government  to  draw  the  bell  ufe  pofiible 
from  their  vices.  When  the  governing  pafiion  of  any  man  or  fet  of 
men  is  once  known,  the  method  of  managing  them  is  eafy;  for  even 
mifers,  whom  no  public  virtue  can  imprefs,  would  become  generous, 
could  a  heavy  tax  be  laid  upon  covetoufnefs. 

The  tories  have  endeavoured  to  infure  their  property  with  :he  ene- 
my, by  forfeiting  their  reputation  with  us;  from  which  may  be  jullly 
inferred,  that  their  governing  palfion  is  avarice.  Make  them  as  much 
afraid  of  lofing  on  one  fide  as  the  oilier,  and  you  dagger  their  tory- 
ifm; make  them  more  fo,  and  you  reclaim  them  ;  for  their  principle  i% 
to  worfhip  any  power  they  are  moll  afraid  of. 
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This  method  of  confidering  men  and  tilings  together,  opens  into  a 
large  field  for  fpeculation,  and  affords  me  opportunity  of  offering 
fome  observations  on  ihe  ftate  of  our  currency,  fo  as  to  make  the 
fupport  of  it  go  hand  in  hand,  with  the  fuppreflion  of  difaffe&ion 
and  the  encouragement  of  public  fpirit. 

The  thing  which  firft  prefents  itfelf  in  infpecling  the  ftate  of  the 
currency,  is,  that  we  have  too  much  of  it,  and  that  there  is  a  neccffity 
of  reducing  the  quantity,   in  order  to  encreafe  the  value.     Men  are 
daily  growing  poor  by  the  very  means  they  take  to  get  rich,    for  in 
the  fame  proportion  that  the  prices  of  all  goods  on   hand  are  raifed, 
the  value  of  all  money  laid  by  is  reduced.     A  fimple  cafe  will  make 
this  clear  :  Let  a  man  have  one  hundred  pounds  cafh,   and  as  many 
goods  on  hand  as  will  to  day  fell  for  JT. 20  but  not  content  with  the 
prefent  market  price,  he  raifes  them  to  40,   and  by  fo  doing,  obliges 
others  in  their  own  defence  to  raife  cent,  per  cent,  likewife  ;    in  this 
cafe,   it  is  evident  that  his    hundred  pounds  hid  by  is  reduced  fifty 
pounds  in  value';  whereas,  had  the  markets  dropt  cent,  per  cent,  his 
goods  would  have  fold  but  for   ten,  but  his  hundred  pounds  would 
have  rifen  in  value  to  two  hundred  ;    becaufe  it  would  then  purchafe 
as  many  goods  again,   or  fupport  his  family  as  long  again  as  before. 
And  flrange  as  it  may  feem,  he  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  the 
poorer  for  raifing  his  goods,  to  what  he  would  have  been  had  he  low- 
ered them ;  becafe   the   forty  pounds  his  goods  fold  for,  is,  by  the 
general  rife  of  the  markets  cent,  per  cent.,  rendered  of  no  more  value 
than  the  ten  pounds  would  be  had  the  market  fallen  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion ;  and  confequently  the  whole  difference  of  gain  or  lofs  id  on 
the  different  values  of  the  hundred  pounds  laid  by,  viz.  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred.      This  rage  for  raifing  goods  is  for  feveral  reafo'ns  much 
more  the  fault  of  the  tories  than  the  whigs ;   and  yet  the  tories    (to 
their  fhame  and  confuilon  ought  they  to  be  told  of  it)  are  by  far  the 
moft  noify  and  difcon tented.     The  greateft  part  of  the  whigs,   by 
being  now  either  in  the  army  or  employed   in    fome  public  fervice, 
are  buyers  only  and  not  fellers,  and  as  this  evil  has  its  origin  in  trade, 
it  cannot  be  charged  on  thofe  who  are  out  of  it. 

But  the  grievance  is  now  become  too  general  to  be  remedied  by 
partial  methods,  and  the  only  effectual  cure  is  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  money :  With  half  the  quantity  we  fhould  be  richer  than  we  are 
now,  becaufe  the  value  of  it  would  be  doubled,  and  confequently  our 
attachment  to  it  increafed  ;  for  it  is  not  the  number  of  dollars  a  man 
has,  but  how  far  they  will  go,  that  makes  him  either  rich  or  poo>\ 
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Thefe  two  points  being  admitted,  viz.  that  the  quantity  of  money 
is  too  great,  and  that  the  prices  of  goods  can  be  only  effectually  re- 
duced by  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  money,  the  next  point  to  be 
confideied  is,  The  method  how  to  reduce  it. 

The  rircumftances  of  the  times,  as  before  obferved,  require  that  the 
public  characters  of  all  men  fhould  now  be  fully  underflood,  and  the 
only  general  method  of  afcertaining  it  is  by  an  oath  or  affirmation, 
renouncing  all  allegiance  to  the   king  of  Great-Britain,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  independency  of  the  United  States  as  declared  by  congrefs. 
Let   at  the  fame  time,  a  tax  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  per 
i  to  be  collected  quarterly,   be  levied  on  all  property.     Thefe 
alternatives,  by  being  perfectly  voluntary,    will  take  in   all   forts  of 
people.      Here  i:>  the  teft  ;  here  is  the  tax.      He  who  takes  the  for- 
mer,    confeientioufly   proves   his  affection   to  the    caufe,  and  binds 
himfelf  to  pay  his   quota   by  the  belt  fa-vices  in   his  power,  and  is 
thereby   juiily  exempt  from  the   latter;    and  thofe  who  choofe  the 
latter,    pay  their  quota  in   money,   to    be  excufed  from   taking  the 
former,  or  rather  'lis  the  price  paid  to  us  for  their  fuppofed,   though 
niiftaken,  infurar.ee  with  the  enemy. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  advantage  which  would  arife  by 
knowing  the  different  characters  of  men.  The  whigs  flake  every 
on  the  iffue  of  their  arms,  while  the  tories,  by  their  difaifection, 
are  fapping  and  undermining  their  flrength  ;  and,  of  confequence, 
the  property  of  the  whigs  is  the  more  expofed  thereby  ;  and  what- 
ever injury  their  eflates  may  fuflain  by  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
muft  either  be  borne  by  themfelves,  who  have  done  every  thing  which 
has  yet  been  done,  or  by  the  tories,  who  have  not  only  done  nothing, 
but  have  by  their  dififiVction,  invited  the  enemy  on. 

In  the  prefent  crifis  we  ought  to  know  fquare  by  iquare,  andhoufe 
by  houfe,  who  are  in  real  allegiance  with  the  United  Independent 
States,  and  who  are  not.  Let  hut  the  line  be  made  clear  and  diflinct, 
and  all  men  will  then  know  what  they  are  to  truft  to.  It  would  not 
only  be  good  policy,  but  ilrict  juitice,  to  raife  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  ;*r  more,  if  it  is  necefTary,  out  of  the  eflates  and 
property  of  the  king  of  England's  votaries,  refident  in  Philadelphia, 
to  be  diftributed,  as  a  reward  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  ftate, 
who  fiiould  turn  out  and  rcpulfe  the  enemy,  fhould  they  attempt  their 
march  this  way  ;  and  likewife,  to  bind  the  property  of  all  fuch  per- 
fons  to  make  good  the  damages  which  that  of  the  whigs  might  fuftain. 
Jc\  the  ur.diflinguifhable  mode  of  conducting  a  war,  we  frequently 
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Make  reprifals  at  fea,  on  the  veffels  of  perfons  in  England  wl.o  are 
friends  to  our  caufe  compared  with  the  rcfidentiary  tones  among 
us. 

In  every  former  publication  cf  mine,  from  Common  Senfe  down  to 
the  laft  Crifis,  I  have  generally  gone  on  the  charitable  fuppofition, 
that  the  tories  were  rather  a  miftaken  than  a  criminal  people,  and 
have  applied  argument  after  argument  with  all  the  candour  and  temper 
I  was  capable  of,  in  order  to  fet  every  part  of  the  cafe  clearly  and 
fairly  before  them,  and  if  pofiible  to  reclaim  them  from  ruin  to  reafon. 
I  have  done  my  duty  by  them  and  have  now  done  with  that  do&rme, 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  thofe  who  yet  hold  their  difaffedtion,  are, 
either  a  fet  of  avaricious  mifcreants,  who  would  facrifice  the  continent 
to  fave  themfelves,  or  a  banditti  of  hungry  traitors,  who  arc  hoping 
for  a  divifion  of  the  fpoil.  To  which  may  be  added,  a  lift  of  crown 
or  proprietary  dependants,  who,  rather  than  go  without  a  portion  of 
power,  would  be  content  to  fhare  it  with  the  devil.  Of  fuch  men 
there  is  no  hope;  and  their  obedience  will  only  be  according  to  the 
danger  that  is  fet  before  them,  and  the  power  that  is  exerciled  over 
them. 

A  time  will  fhortly  arrive,  In  which,  by  afcertairiing  the  characters 
of  perfons  now,  we  mall  be  guarded  againft  their  mifchiefs  then  ; 
for  in  proportion  as  the  enemy  defpair  of  conqueft,  they  will  be 
trying  the  arts  of  feduftion  and  the  force  of  fear  by  all  the  mifchiefs 
they  can  inflicl:.  But  in  war  we  may  be  certain  of  thefe  two  thing?, 
"riz.  that  cruelty  in  an  enemy,  and  motions  made  with  more  than 
wfual  parade,  are  always  figns  of  weaknefs.  He  that  can  conquer, 
finds  his  mind  too  free  and  pleafant  to  be  brutifh  ;  and  he  that  intends 
to  conquer,  never  makes  too  much  fhow  of  his  ftrength. 

We  now  know  the  enemy  we  have  to  do  with.  While  drunk 
with  the  certainty  of  victory  they  difdained  to  be  civil ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  difappointment  makes  them  fober,  and  their  apprehenfions 
of  an  European  war  alarm  them,  they  will  become  cringing  and 
artful  ;  honeft  they  cannot  be.  But  our  anfwer  to  them,  in  either 
condition  they  may  be  in,  is  fiiort  and  full,  "  As  free  and  indepen- 
"  dent  ftates  we  are  willing  to  make  peace  with  you  to-mcrrow,  but 
w  we  can  neither  hear  nor  reply  in  any  other  character." 

If  Britain  cannot  conquer  us,  it  proves,  that  fhe  is  neither  able  to 
govern  nor  protect  us,  and  our  particular  iituation  now  is  fuch,  that 
any  connexion  with  her  would  be  unwifely  exchanging  a  half-defeated 
•nemy  for  two  powerful  ones.      Europe,  by  every  appearance  and 
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information,  if  now  on  the  eve,  nay,  on  the  morning  twilight  of  a 
*var,  and  any  alliance  with  George  the  third  brings  France  and  Spam 
upon  our  backs  ;  a  feparation  from  him  attach  them  to  our  fide  5. 
therefore,  the  only  read  to  peace,  honour  and  commerce,  is  INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

Written  this  fourth  year  cf  the  UNION,  zvhich  GOD ptefifot. 

COMMON   SENSE. 


THE  CRISIS.— NUMBER  IV. 

Philadelphia,  September  12,   1777. 

-£-  HOSE  who  expect  to  reap  the  bleffings  of  freedom,  mult,  like 
men,  undergo  the  fatigues  of  fupporting  it.  The  event  of  yefterday 
is  one  cf  thofe  kind  alarms  which  is  juft  fufheient  to  roufe  us  to  duty, 
without  being  of  confequence  enough  to  deprefs  our  fortitude.  It  is 
not  a  field  of  a  few  acres  of  ground,  but  a  caufe,  that  we  are  defending, 
and  whether  we  defeat  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  or  by  degrees,  the 
confequence  will  be  the  fame. 

Look  back  at  the  events  of  laft  winter  and  the  prefent  year,  there 
you  will  find  that  the  enemy's  fucceffes  have  always  contributed  to 
reduce  them.  What  they  have  gained  in  ground,  they  paid  fo  dearly 
for  in  numbers,  that  their  victories  have  in  the  end  amounted  to  de- 
feats. We  have  always  been  mafters  at  the  laft  pufh,  and  always 
flxall  while  we  do  our  duty.  Howe  has  been  once  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Delaware,  and  from  thence  driven  back  with  lofs  and  difgrace : 
and  why  not  be  again  driven  from  the  Schuylkill?  His  condition  and 
ours  are  very  different.  He  has  every  body  to  fight,  we  have  only 
his  one  army  to  cope  with,  and  which  waftcs  away  at  every  engage- 
ment; we  can  not  only  reinforce,  but  can  redouble  our  numbers;  he 
is  cut  off  from  ;.ll  fupplies,  and  mud  fooner  or  later  inevitably  fall  into 
our  hands. 

Shall  a  band  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  robbers,  who  are  this  day 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thoufand  men  lefs  in  flrenglh  than  they  were 
yefterday,  conquer  America,  or  fubdue  even  a  fingle  ftate?  The  thing 
cannot  be,  unlefs  we  fit  down  and  fuffer  them  to  do  it.  Another 
fuch  a  brum,  notwithstanding  we  loft  the  ground,  would,  by  itill 
reducing  the  enemy,  put  them  in  a  condition  to  be  afterwards  totally 
defeated. 
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Could  our  whole  army  have  come  up  to  the  attack  at  one  time, 
the  confequences  had  probably  been  otherwife  ;  but  our  having  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Brandywine-creek  to  guard,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  road  to  Philadelphia  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  take,  natu- 
rally afforded  them  an  opportunity  cf  palling  with  their  main  body 
at  a  place  where  only  a  part  of  curs  could  be  polled  ;  for  it  mufl  ftrike 
every  thinking  man  with  conviction,  that  it  requires  a  much  greater 
force  to  oppofe  an  enemy  in  feveral  places,  than  is  fufiicient  to  defeat 
in  any  one  place. 

Men  who  are  iincere  in  defending  their  freedom,  will  always  feci 
concern  at  ever)'  circumllance  which  feems  to  make  againfl  them  ;  it 
is  the  natural  and  honed  confequence  of  all  affectionate  attachments, 
and  the  want  of  it  is  a  vice.  But  the  dejection  lafts  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  they  foon  rife  out  of  it  with  additional  vigour  ;  the  glow  of 
hope,  courage  and  fortitude,  will,  in  a  little  time  fupply  the  place  of 
eveiy  inferior  pafuon  and  kindle  the  whole  heart  into  heroifm. 

There  is  a  myftery  in  the  countenance  of  fome  caufes,  which  w/C 
have  not  always  prefent  judgment  enough  to  explain.  It  is  didref- 
fmg  to  fee  an  enemy  advancing  into  a  country,  but  it  is  the  only  place 
in  which  we  can  beat  them,  and  in  which  we  have  always  beaten 
them,  whenever  they  made  the  attempt.  The  nearer  any  difeafe 
approaches  to  a  crills,  the  nearer  it  is  to  a  cure.  Danger  and  deli- 
verance make  their  advances  together,  and  it  is  only  the  lad  puih, 
that  one  or  the  other  takes  the  lead. 

There  are  many  men  who  will  do  their  duty  when  it  it  not  wanted ; 
but  a  genuine  public  fpirit  always  appears  moil  when  there  is  mod  oc- 
■cafion  for  it.  Thank  God  !  our  army,  though  fatigued,  is  yet  entire. 
The  attack  made  by  us  yeiterday,  was  under  many  disadvantages, 
naturally  arifing  from  the  uncertainty  of  knowing  which  route  the 
enemy  would  take  ;  and  from  that  circumstance,  the  whole  of  our 
force  could  not  be  brought  up  together  time  enough  to  engage  all  at 
once.  Our  ftrength  is  yet  referved  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Howe  docs 
not  think  himfclf  a  gainer  by  the  affair,  otherwife  he  would  this  mcrn- 
iag  have  moved  down  and  attacked  General  Wafhington. 

Gentlemen  of  the  city  and  country,  it  is  in  your  power,  by  a  fpr- 
rited  improvement  of  the  prefent  circumflance,  to  turn  it  to  a  real  ad- 
vantage. Howe  is  now  weaker  than  before,  and  every  ih&t  will  cc  n- 
tribute  to  reduce  him.  You  are  more  immediately  interefted  than 
any  other  part  of  the  continent ;  your  ail  is  at  ftake ;  it  is  not  fo  with 
the  general  caufe;  you  are  devoted  by  the  enemy  to  plunder  and  de- 
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ftru&ion  :  It  is  the  encouragement  which  Howe,  the  chief  of  plun- 
derers, has  promifed  his  army.  Thus  circumftanced,  you  may  favc 
yourfelves  hy  a  manly  refiftance,  but  you  can  have  no  hope  in  any 
other  conduct.  I  never  yet  knew  our  brave  general,  or  any  part  of 
the  army,  officers  or  men,  out  of  heart,  and  I  have  feen  them  in  cir- 
cumftances  a  thoufand  times  more  trying  than  the  prefent.  It  is  only 
thofe  that  are  not  in  action,  that  feel  languor  and  heavinefs,  and  tha 
beft  way  to  rub  it  off  is  to  turn  out,  and  make  fure  work  of  it. 

Our  army  mult  undoubtedly  feci  fatigue,  and  want  a  reinforcement 
of  reft,  though  not  of  valour.  Our  own  intereft  and  happinefs  call  upon 
us  to  give  them  every  fupport  in  our  power,  and  make  the  burden  of 
the  day,  en  which  the  fafety  of  this  city  depends,  light  as  poffible. 
Remember,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  forces  both  to  the  northward 
and  fouthward  of  Philadelphia,  and  if  the  enemy  be  but  ftopt  till 
tho:e  can  arrive,  this  city  will  be  faved,  and  the  enemy  finally  routed. 
You  have  too  much  at  flake  to  hefitate.  You  ought  not  to  think 
an  hour  upon  the  matter,  but  to  fpring  to  aftion  at  once.  Other 
ttates  have  been  invaded,  have  likewife  driven  off  the  invaders.  Now 
our  time  and  turn  is  come,  and  perhaps  the  finifhing  ftroke  is  referved 
for  us.  W  hen  we  look  back  on  the  dangers  we  have  been  faved  from, 
and  reflect  on  the  fuccefs  we  have  been  bleffed  with,  it  would  be  finful 
either  to  be  idle  or  defpair. 

I  clofe  this  paper  with  a  fhort  addrefs  to  general  Howe.  You,  fir, 
are  only  lingering  out  the  period  that  (hall  bring  with  it  your  defeat. 
You  have  yet  fcarce  began  upon  the  war,  and  the  farther  you  enter, 
the  fatter  will  your  troubles  thicken.  What  you  now  enjoy  is  only  a 
refpite  from  ruin  ;  an  invitation  to  dcflruftion  ;  fomething  that  will 
lead  on  to  our  deliverance  at  your  expence.  We  know  the  caufe  we 
are  engaged  in,  and  though  a  pafiionate  fondnefs  for  it  may  make  us 
grieve  at  every  injury  that  threatens  it,  yet,  when  the  moment  of  con- 
cent is  over,  the  determination  to  duty  returns.  We  are  not  moved 
by  the  gloomy  fmile  of  a  worthlcfs  king,  but  by  the  ardent  glow  of 
generous  patriotifm.  We  fight  not  to  enflave,  but  to  fet  a  country 
free,  and  to  make  room  upon  the  earth  for  honeft  men  to  live  in.  In 
inch  a  caufe  we  are  fure  we  are  right;  and  we  leave  to  you  the  def- 
pr.iring  reflection  of  being  the  tool  of  a  miferable  tyrant. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
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TO  GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  HOWE. 

Lancafter,  March  21,    1778. 

HP 
JL  O  argue  with  a  man  who  has  renounced  the  ufe  and  authority 

of  reafon,  and  vvhofe  philofophy  cohfifts  in  holding  humanity  in  con- 
tempt, is  like  adminiftring  medicine  to  the  dead,  or  endeavouring  to 
convert  an  atheifl  by  fcripture.  Enjoy,  fir,  your  infallibility  of 
feeling  and  reflecting.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  animals.  And  no 
man  will  envy  you  thofe  honours,  in  which  a  favage  only  can  be  your 
rival  and  a  bear  your  matter. 

As  the  generofity  of  this  country  rewarded  your  brother's  fervices 
2aft  war  with  an  elegant  monument  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  it  is  con- 
fident that  (he  mould  beftow  fome  mark  of  diftinftion  upon  you.  You 
certainly  deferve  her  notice,  and  a  confpicuous  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  extraordinary  perfons.  Yet  it  would  be  a  pity  to  pafs  you  from 
the  world  in  ftate,  and  confign  you  to  magnificent  oblivion  among 
the  tombs,  without  telling  the  future  beholder  why.  Judas  is  as 
much  known  as  John,  yet  hiftory  afcribes  their  fame  to  very  different 
actions. 

Sir  William  hath  undoubtedly  merited  a  monument :  But  of  what 
kind,  or  with  what  infcription,  where  plac  d  or  how  embellimed,  is 
a  queftion  that  would  puzzle  all  the  heralds  of  St.  James's  in  the 
profoundefl  mood  of  hiftorical  deliberation.  We  are  at  no  lofs,  fir, 
to  afcertain  your  real  character,  but  fomewhat  perplexed  how  to  per- 
petuate its  identity,  and  preferve  it  uninjured  from  the  transformations 
of  time  or  miftake.  A  ftatuary  may  give  a  falfe  expreffion  to  your 
buft,  or  decorate  it  with  fome  equivocal  emblems,  by  which  you  may 
happen  to  Ileal  into  reputation  and  impofe  upon  the  hereafter  tradi- 
tionary world.  Ill  nature  or  ridicule  may  confpire,  or  a  variety  of 
accidents  combine,  to  leffen,  enlarge,  or  change  Sir  William's  fame ; 
and  no  doubt  but  he  who  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  be  lingular  in 
his  conduct,  would  choofe  to  be  juft.  as  lingular  in  his  exit,  his  mo- 
nument and  his  epitaph. 

The  ufual  honours  of  the  dead,  to  be  fure,  are  not  fufSciently 
fublime  to  cfcort  a  character  like  you  to  the  republic  of  duft  and 
afhes  ;  for  however  men  may  differ  in  their  ideas  of  grandeur  or  go- 
vernment here,  the  grave  is  neverthelefs  a  perfect  republic.  Death 
Vol.  I.  O 
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is  not  the  monarch  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  dying.  The  moment  he 
obtains  a  conquefl  he  lofes  a  fubjeft,  and,  like  the  foolifh  king  you 
ferve,  will,  in  the  end,  war  himfelf  out  of  all  his  dominion. 

As  a  proper  preliminary  towards  the  arrangement  of  your  funeral 
honours,  we  readily  admit  your  new  rank  of  knighthood.  The  title  is 
perfectly  in  character,  and  is  your  own,  more  by  merit  than  creation . 
There  are  knights  of  various  orders,  from  the  knight  of  the  windmill 
to  the  knight  of  the  poll.  The  former  is  your  patron  for  exploits, 
and  the  latter  will  affifl;  you  in  fettling  your  accounts.  No  honorary 
title  could  be  more  happily  applied  !  The  ingenuity  is  fubb'me  ! 
And  your  royal  mailer  hath  discovered  more  genius  in  fitting  you 
therewith,  than  in  generating  the  mofl  finifhed  figure  for  a  button, 
or  dtfeanting  on  the  properties  of  a  button-mould. 

But  hew,  fir,  (hall  we  difpofe  of  you  ?  The  invention  of  a  ftatuary 
is  exhaufted,  and  Sir  William  is  yet  unprovided  with  a  monument. 
America  is  anxious  to  bellow  her  funeral  favours  upon  you,  and 
wilhes  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  mail  diflinguim  you  from  all  tb« 
deceafed  heroes  of  the  lafl  war.  The  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  ia 
not  known  to  the  prefent  age,  and  hieroglyphical  pageantry  hath  out- 
lived the  fcience  of  deeyphering  it.  Some  other  method,  therefore, 
muft  be  thought  of  to  immortalize  the  new  knight  of  the  windmill 
and  poll.  Sir  William,  thanks  to  his  liars,  is  not  oppreffed  with 
very  delicate  ideas.  He  has  no  ambition  of  being  wrapped  up  and 
handed  about  in  myrrh,  aloes  and  cafiia.  Lefs  chargeable  odours 
will  fufiice  ;  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that  the  fimple  genius  of 
America  hath  difcovered  the  art  of  preferving  bodies  and  embellifhing 
them  too,  with  much  greater  frugality  than  the  ancients.  In  a 
balmage,  fir,  of  humble  tar,  you  will  be  as  fecure  as  Pharaoh,  and  in 
a  hieroglyphic  of  feathers  rival  in  finery  all  the  mummies  of  Egypt. 

As  you  have  already  made  your  exit  from  the  moral  world,  and  b} 
numberlefs  acts  both  of  pafiionate  and  deliberate  injuftice  engraved 
an  "  Here  Lyeth,"  on  your  deceafed  honour,  it  mull  be  mere  affec- 
tation in  you  to  pretend  concern  at  the  humours  or  opinions  of 
mankind  refpetling  you.  What  remains  of  you  may  expire  at  any 
time.  The  fooner  the  better.  For  he  who  furvives  his  reputation, 
lives  out  of  fpite  to  himfelf,  like  a  man  lifteniug  to  his  own  reproach. 

Thus  entombed  and  ornamented,  1  leave  you  to  the  infpeftion  of 
the  curious,  and  return  to  the  hiftory  of  your  yet  Surviving  actions. 
-The  character  of  Sir  William  hath  undergone  fome  extraor- 
dinary revolutions  fince  his  arrival  in  America.     It  is  now  fixed  irrid 
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kflown  ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  hope  from  your  candour  or  to  fear 
from  your  capacity.  Indolence  and  inability  have  too  large  a  fliare 
in  your  compofition  ever  to  fofier  you  to  be  any  thing  more  than 
the  hero  of  little  villanies  and  unfiniflied  adventures.  That,  which  to 
fome  perfons  appeared  moderation  in  you  at  firft,  was  not  produced 
by  any  real  virtue  of  your  own,  but  by  a  contrail  of  paffions  dividing 
and  holding  you  in  perpetual  irrefolution.  One  vice  will  frequently 
expel  another,  without  the  leaft  merit  in  the  man  ;  as  powers  in  con- 
trary directions  reduce  each  other  to  reft. 

It  became  you  to  have  fupported  a  dignified  folemnity  of  character; 
to  have  fhewn  a  fuperior  liberality  of  foul  ;  to  have  won  refpeft  by 
an  obftinate  perfeverance  in  maintaining  order,  and  to  have  exhibited 
on  ail  occafions,  fuch  an  unchangeable  gracioufnefs  of  conduct,  that 
while  we  beheld  in  you  the  refolution  of  an  enemy,  we  might  admire 
in  you  the  fincerity  of  a  man.  You  came  to  America  under  the 
high-founding  titles  of  commander  and  commiffioner  ;  not  only  to 
'fupprefs  what  you  called  rebellion  by  arms,  but  to  (name  it  out  of 
countenance,  by  the  excellence  of  your  example.  Inftead  of  which, 
you  have  been  the  patron  of  low  and  vulgar  frauds,  the  encourager 
of  Indian  cruelties;  and  have  imported  a  cargo  of  vices  blacker  than 
thofe  you  pretended  to  fupprefs. 

Mankind  are  not  univerfally  agreed  in  their  determination  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  but  there  are  certain  aftions  which  the  confent  of  all 
nations  and  individuals  hath  branded  with  the  unchangeable  name  of 
MEANNESS.  In  the  lift  of  human  vices  we  find  fome  of  fuch  a  re- 
fined conftitution,  that  they  cannot  be  carried  into  practice  without 
feducing  fome  virtue  to  their  affiftance  ;  but  meannefs  hath  neither  al- 
liance nor  apology.  It  is  generated  in  the  dud  and  fweepings  of  other 
vices,  and  is  of  fuch  a  hateful  figure  that  all  the  reft  confpire  to  dif- 
own  it.  Sir  William,  the  comrnimoner  of  George  the  Third,  hath 
at  laft  vouchfafed  to  give  it  rank  and  pedigree.  He  has  placed 
the  fugitive  at  the  council  board,  and  dubbed  it  companion  of  the 
order  of  knighthood. 

The  particular  a£t  of  meannefs  which  I  allude  to  in  this  defcrip- 
tion,  is  forgery.  You,  fir,  have  abetted  and  patronifed  the  forcing 
and  uttering  counterfeit  continental  bills.  In  the  fame  New- York 
newfpapers  in  which  your  own  proclamation  under  your  mailer's 
authority  was  publilhed,  oftering,  or  pretending  to  offer,  pardon 
and  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  dates,  there  were  repeated 
advertisements  of  counterfeit  money  for  fale,   and  perfons  who  have- 
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come  officially  from  yon  and  under  fancticn  of  your  flag,  have  beefc 
taken  up  in  attempting  to  put  them  cfF. 

A  conduct  fo  Lail'y  mean  in  a  public  character  is  without  precedent 
or  pretence.  Every  nation  on  earth,  whether  friends  or  enemies, 
win  unite  in  defpiiing  yOu.  'Tis  an  incendiary  war  upon  fociety 
.  nothing  can  excufe  or  palliate — An  improvement  upon  beg- 
garly viilany — and  fhews  an  inbred  wretchednefs  of  heart  made  up 
between  the  venomous  malignity  of  a  ferpent  and  the  fpiteful  imbe- 
cility of  an  inferior  reptile. 

The  laws  of  anv  civilized  country  would  condemn  you  to  the  jn'b- 
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bet  without  regaid  to  your  rank  or  titles;  becaufe  it  is  an  r.Oion  fo- 
reign to  the  ufage  and  cuftom  of  war  ;  and  mould  you  fall  into  our 
hands,  which  pray  God  you  may,  it  will  be  a  doubtful  matter  whe- 
ther we  are  to  ccnfidef  yoo  as  a  military  prrfoner  or  a  prifor.er  for 
felony. 

Befides,  it  is  exceedingly  unwife  and  impolitic  in  you,  or  any  per- 
for)^  m  ti:e  Englifh  fervice,  to  promote,  or  even  encourage,  or  wink,  at 
the  crime  of  forgery  in  any  cafe  whatever.  Becaufe,  as  the  riches  of 
En  and,  as  a  nation,  are  chiefly  in  paper,  and  the  far  greater  part  of 
trade  among  individuals  is  carried  on  by  the  fame  medium,  that  is,  by 
notes  and  drafts  on  one  another,  they,  therefore,  of  all  people  in  thi 
world  ought  to  endeavour  to  keep  forgery  out  of  fight,  and,  if  poffible 
not  to  revive  the  idea  of  it.  It  is  dangerous  to  make  men  familiar 
with  a  crime  which  they  may  afterwards  praclife  to  much  greater 
advantage  agaiiift  thofe  (  I  ight  them.     Several  officers  in 

the  Englifh  army  have  made  11.  ir  exit  at  the  gallows  for  foigery  on' 
their  arents  ;  for  w£  '  n  iw,  who  knew  any  thing  of  England,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  neceflitous  body  of  men,  taking  them  generally, 
tha.ii  what  the  Englifb  officers  are.  They  contrive,  to.  make  a  fhew 
at  the  expence  of  the  tailor,  and  appear  clean  at  the  charge  of  the 
r-worr.en. 

England  hath  at  this  time  nearly  two  hundred  million  pounds 
fterlihg  of  public  money  in  paper,  for  which  (he  hath  no  real  pro- 
perty, befides  a  large  circulation  of  bank  notes,  bank-pod  bills,  and 
promiflbry  notes  and  drafts  of  private  bankers,  merchants  and  tradef- 
mei  .  She  hath  the  greateft  quantity  of  paper  currency  and  the  leall 
ity  of  gold  and  filver  of  any  nation  in  Europe;  the  real  fpecie, 
which  is  about  fxteer.  millions  fterling,  l'erves  only  as  change  in  large 
films,  which  are  always  made  in  paper,  or  for  payment  in  imall  ones. 
.  ircumftanced,  the  nation  is  put  to  its  wit's  end,  and  obliged  to 
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be  fevere  almofl  to  criminalty,  to  prevent  the  practice  and  growth 
of  forgery.  Scarcely  a  feffion  paffes  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  an  execution 
at  Tyburn,  but  witneffeth  this  truth.  Yet  you,  fir,  regardlefs  of 
the  policy  which  her  neceffity  obliges  her  to  adopt,  have  made  your 
whole  army  intimate  with  the  crime.  And  as  all  armies,  at  the  con- 
elufion  of  a  war,  are  too  apt  to  carry  into  practice  the  vices  of  the 
campaign,  it  will  probably  happen,  that  England  will  hereafter 
abound  in  forgeries,  to  which  art,  the  practitioners  were  firft  initiated 
under  your  authority  in  America.  You,  fir,  have  the  honour  of 
adding  a  new  vice  to  the  military  catalogue ;  and  the  realon,  perhaps* 
why  the  invention  was  referved  for  you  is,  became  no  General  before 
was  mean  enough  even  to  think  of  it. 

That  a  man  whofe  foul  is  abforbed  in  the  low  traffic  of  vulgar  vice, 
is  incapable  of  moving  in  any  fuperior  region,  is  clearly  (hewn  in 
you  by  the  event  of  every  campaign.  Your  military  exploits  have 
been  without  plan,  object,  or  decifion.  Can  it  be  pofiible  that  you 
or  your  employers  can  fuppofe  the  poffeffion  of  Philadelphia  to  be 
any  ways  equal  to  the  expence  or  expectation  of  the  nation  which 
fupports  you  ?  What  advantages  does  England  derive  from  any  at- 
chievements  of  yours  ?  To  her  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  what  place, 
you  are  in,  fo  long  as  the  bufinefs  of  conqueft  is  unperformed  and  the 
charge  of  maintaining  you  remains  the  fame. 

If  the  principal  events  of  the  three  campaigns  be  attended  to,  the 
balance  will  appear  ftrongly  againil  you  at  the  clofe  of  each;  but  the 
lad,  in  point  of  importance  to  us,  hath  exceeded  the  former  two.  It 
is  pleafant  to  look  back  on  dangers  part,  and  equally  as  pleafant  to 
meditate  on  prefent  ones  when  the  way  out  begins  to  appear.  7 hat 
period  is  now  arrived,  and  the  long  doubtful  winter  of  war  is  changing 
to  the  fvveeter  profpects  of  victory  emd  joy.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
campaign  in  feventy-flve,  you  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  Boilon. 
In  the  fummer  of  feventy-fix,  you  appeared  with  a  numerous  fleet  and 
army  in  the  harbour  of  New- York.  By  what  miracle  the  Continent 
was  preferved  in  that  feafon  cf  danger  is  a  fubjecl  of  admiration!  If 
inftead  of  wailing  your  time  againft  Long-lfland,  you  had  run  up  the 
North-River  and  landed  any  where  above  New- York,  the  confequence 
mud  have  been,  that  either  you  would  have  compelled  General  Wam- 
ington  to  fight  you  with  very  unequal  numbers,  or  he  muft  have 
fuddenly  evacuated  the  city  with  the  lofs  of  nearly  all  the  ftores  of 
the  army,  or  have  furrendered  for  want  of  prcvifions,  the  fituatiou  of 
the  place  naturally  producing  one  or  other  of  thefe  events. 
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The  preparation^  made  to  defend  New- York  were,  neverthelefs,. 
wife  and  military ;  becaufe  your  forces  were  then  at  fea,  their  numbers 
uncertain;  fborms,  ficknefs,  or  a  variety  of  accidents  might  have  difa- 
bled  their  earning1,  or  fg  ciminifhed  them  on  their  paffage,  that  thofe 
which  lurvived  would  have  been  incapable  of  opening  the  campaign 
with  any  profpeft  of  fusceJ$;  in  which  cafe,  the  defence  would  have 
been  fufficient  and  the  place  prefervedj  for  cities  that  have  been  raifed 
from  nothing  with  an  infinitude  of  labour  and  expence,  are  not  to  be 
thrown  away  on  the  bare  probability  of  their  being  taken.  On  thefe 
grounds^  the  preparations  made  to  maintain  New-York  were  as  judi- 
cious as  the  retreat  afterwards.  While  you,  in  the  interim,  let  flip 
the  very  opportunity  which  feemed  to  put  conqueft  in  your  power. 

Through  the  whole  of  that  campaign  you  had  nearly  double  the 
forces  which  General  Wafhingtcn  immediately  commanded.  The 
principal  plan,  at  that  time,  on  our  part,  was  to  wear  away  the  feafen 
with  as  httle  lofs  as  poffible,  and  to  raife  the  army  for  the  next  year. 
Long-Wand,  New-York,  Forts  WafhingtQH  and  Lee  were  not  de- 
fended, after  your  fuperior  force  was  known,  under  any  expectation 
©f  their  being  finally  maintained,  but  as  a  range  of  out  works,  in  the 
attacking  of  which,  your  time  might  be  wafted,  your  numbers  re- 
duced, and  your  vanity  amufed  by  poffefling  them  on  our  retreat.  It 
was  intended  to  have  withdrawn  the  garrifon  from  Fort  Washington 
after  it  had  anjfwered  the  former  of  thofe  purpofes,  but  the  fate  of 
that  day  put  a  prize  into  your  hands  without  much  honour  to  your- 
iclves. 

Your  progref  through  the  Jerfeys  was  accidental;  you  had  it  r.ot 
even  in  contemplation,  or  you  would  not  have  fent  fo  principal  a  part 
of  your  force  to  Rhode- Ifland  before-hand.  The  utmoit  hope  of 
America  in  the  year  feventy-fix  reached  no  higher  than  that  me  might 
not  then  be  conquered.  She  had  no  expectation  of  defeating  you  in 
that  campaign.  Even  the  moll;  cowardly  tory  allowed,  that,  could 
{he  wkhitand  the  fliock  of  thai  fimmer  her  independence  would  be 
pad  a  doubt.  You  had  then  greatly  the  advantage  of  her.  You  were 
formidable.  Your  military  knowledge  was  fuppofed  to  be  complete. 
Your  fleets  and  forces  arrived  without  an  accident.  You  had  neither 
experience  nor  reinforcements  to  wait  for.  You  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  begin,  and  your  chance  lay  in  the  lirft  vigourous  on- 
fet. 

America  was  young  and  unfkiiled.  She  was  obliged  to  truft  her 
defence  to  time  and  practice;  and  hath,  by  mere  dint  of  perfeveiance,. 
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maintained  her  caufe,  and  brought  her  enemy  to  a  condition,  in  which, 
fhe  is  now  capable  of  meeting  him  on  any  grounds. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  campaign  of  feventy-fix,  you  gained  no 
more,  notwithstanding  your  great  force,  than  what  was  given  you  by 
confent  of  evacuation,  except  Fort  Washington :  While  every  advan- 
tage obtained  by  us  was  by  fair  and  hard  fighting.  The  defeat 
of  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  complete.  The  conquefb  of  the  Hefiians  at 
Trenton  by  the  remains  of  a  retreating  army,  which  but  a  few  days 
before  you  affected  to  defpife,  is  an  inftance  of  heroic  perfeverar.ee 
very  fcldom  to  be  met  with.  And  the  victory  over  the  Britifh  troops 
at  Princeton,  by  a  harafTed  and  weaned  party,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged the  day  before  and  marched  all  night  without  refreshment,  is 
attended  with  fuch  a  fceue  of  circumftances  and  iuperiority  of gene- 
ralfliip,  as  will  ever  give  it  a  place  on  the  firit  line  in  the  hiftory  of 
great  actions. 

When  1  look  back  on  the  gloomy  days  of  laft  winter  and  fee 
America  fufpended  by  a  thread,  I  feel  a  triumph  of  joy  at  the  recol- 
lection of  her  delivery,  and  a  reverence  for  the  characters  which 
fnatched  her  from  deftruction.  To  doubt  now  would  be  a  fpecies  of 
iiifuLlty,  and  to  forget  the  inftruments  which  faved  us  then  would 
be  ingratitude. 

The  clofe  of  that  campaign  left  us  with  the  fpirit  of  conquerors. 
The  northern  diflricts  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  general  Carleton 
over  the  lakes.  The  army  under  your  command  were  hunted  back 
and  had  their  bounds  prefcribed.  The  continent  began  to  feel  its 
military  importance,  and  the  winter  pafTed  pleafantly  away  in  prepa- 
rations for  the  next  campaign. 

However  confident  you  might  be  on  your  firft  arrival,  the  courfe 
of  the  year  feventy-fix  gave  you  fome  idea  of  the  difficulty,  if  net 
impofiibility,  of  conqueft.  To  this  reafon  I  afcribe  your  delay  in 
opening  the  campaign  of  feventy-feven.  The  face  of  matters,  on  the 
clofe  of  the  former  year,  gave  you  no  encouragement  to  purfue  a 
difcretionary  war  as  foon  as  the  fpring^admitted  the  taking  the  field  : 
for  though  conqueft,  in  that  cafe,  would  have  given  you  a  double 
portion  of  fame,  yet  the  experiment  was  too  hazardous.  The  mi- 
niftry,  had  you  failed,  would  have  Shifted  the  whole  blame  upon  you, 
charged  you  with  having  acted  without  orders,  and  condemned  at 
once  both  your  plan  and  your  execution. 

To  avoid  thofe  misfortunes,  which  might  have  involved  you  and 
your  money  accounts   in   perplexity  and  fufpicion,  you  prudently 
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waited  the  arrival  of  a  plan  of  operations  from  England,  which  wac, 
that  you  fhould  proceed  for  Philadelphia  by  the  way  of  Chefapeak, 
and  that  Burgoyne,  after  reducing  TiconderagO,  ftiould  take  his 
route  by  Albany,  and,  if  neceflary,  join  you. 

The  fpler.did  laurels  of  the  lail  campaign  have  flourished  in  the 
north.  In  that  quarter  America  hath  furprized  the  world,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  this  year's  glory.  The  conqut  ft  of  Ticonderoga 
(if  it  may  be  called  a  conqueft)  has,  like  all  your  other  victories,  led 
on  to  ru'n.  Even  the  provifions  taken  in  that  fortrefs  (which  by 
general  Burgoyne's  return  was  fufficient  in  bread  and  flour  for  nearly 
5000  men  fcr  ten  weeks,  and  in  beef  and  pork  for  the  fame  number 
of  men  for  one  month)  ferved  only  to  haften  his  overthrow,  by  enab- 
ling him  to  proceed  for  Saratoga,  the  place  of  his  dtftru&ion.  A 
fnort  review  of  the  operations  of  the  laft  campaign  will  fliew  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  on  both  fides. 

You  have  taken  Ticonderoga  and  marched  into  Philadelphia. 
Thefe  are  all  the  events  which  the  year  hath  produced  on  your  part. 
A  trifling  campaign  indeed,  compared  with  the  exper.ces  of  England 
and  the  conqueft  of  the  continent,  On  the  other  iide,  a  confidcrable 
part  of  your  northern  force  has  been  routed  by  the  New- York  mi- 
litia under  general  Herkemer.  Fort  Stanwix  hath  bravely  furvfved 
a  compounded  attack  of  foldiers  and  favages,  and  the  bdiegers  have 
fled.  The  battle  of  Bennington  has  put  a  thoufand  prisoners  into 
our  hand?,  with  all  their  arms,  ftores,  artillery  and  baggage.  General 
Burgoyne  in  two  engagements  has  been  defeated  ;  himfclf,  his  army, 
and  all  that  were  his  and  theirs  are  now  ours.  Ticonderoga  and  Inde- 
pendence are  retaken,  and  not  the  fhadew  of  an  enemy  remains  in 
all  the  northern  diftricls.  At  this  inftant  we  have  upwards  of  eleven 
thoufand  prifoners,  between  fixty  and  feventy  pieces  of  brafs  ord- 
nance, betides  fmall  arms,  tents,  ftores,   &c.  <S:c. 

In  order  to  krow  the  real  value  of  thofe  advantages  we  muft  re- 
verfe  the  fcene,  and  fuppofe  general  Gates  and  the  force  he  com- 
manded, to  be  at  your  mercy  as  prifoners,  and  general  Burgoyne 
with  his  army  of  foldiers  and  favages  to  be  already  joined  to  you  in 
Pennfylyania.  So  difmal  a  pi&ure  can  fcarcely  be  lcoked  at.  It 
hath  all  the  tracings  and  colourings  of  horror  and  defpair  ;  and  ex- 
cites the  moft  fwelling  emotions  of  gratitude  by  exhibiting  the  mhe- 
ries  we  are  fo  gracioufly  preferved  from. 

I  admire  this  diftiibution  of  laurels  around  the  continent.    It  "s  the 
earneft  of  future  union.    South-Carolina  has  had  her  day  of  fuffering 
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2nd  of  fame  ;  and  the  other  fouthem  ftates  hive  exerted  themfelves 
in  proportion  to  the  force  that  invaded  or  infulted  them.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  the  campaign  in  feventy-fix,  thefe  middle  ftates  were 
called  upon  and  did  their  duty  nobly.  They  were  witnelTes  to  the 
almoft  expiring  flame  of  human  freedom.  It  was  the  clofe  ftruggle 
of  life  and  death.  The  line  of  invifible  divifion  ;  and  on  which, 
the  unabated  fortitude  of  a  Wafnington  prevailed,  and  faved  the 
fpark  that  has  fince  blazed  in  the  north  with  unrivalled  luftre. 

Let  me  afk,  fir,  what  great  exploits  have  you  performed  ? 
Through  all  the  variety  of  changes  and  opportunities  which  this  war 
hath  produced,  I  know  no  one  action  of  yours  that  can  be  ruled 
mafterly.  You  have  moved  in  and  out,  backward  and  forward, 
round  and  round,  as  if  valour  confifted  in  a  military  jig-  The  hiftqry 
and  figure  of  your  movements  would  be  truly  ridiculous  could  they 
be  juftly  delineated.  They  referable  the  labours  of  a  puppy  purfuing 
his  tail ;  the  end  is  ftill  at  the  fame  diftance,  and  all  the  turnings 
round  muft  be  done  over  again. 

The  firft  appearance  of  affairs  at  Ticonderoga  wore  fuch  an  un- 
promifing  afpect,  that  it  was  neceflary,  in  July,  to  detach  a  part  of 
the  forces  to  the  fupport  of  that  quarter,  which  were  otherwife  def- 
tined  or  intended  to  act  againfl  you,  and  this,  perhaps,  has  been  the 
means  of  poftponing  your  downfal  to  another  campaign.  The  de- 
ftruction  of  one  army  at  a  time  is  work  enough.  We  know,  fir, 
what  we  are  about,  what  we  have  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 

Your  progrefs  from  Chefapeak  was  marked  by  no  capital  ftroke  of 
policy  or  heroifm.  Your  principal  aim  was  to  get  General  Wafh- 
ington  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  and  between  Philadel- 
phia and  your  army.  In  that  fituation,  with  a  river  on  each  of  his 
flanks,  which  united  about  five  miles  below  the  city,  and  your  army 
above  him,  you  could  have  intercepted  his  reinforcements  and  fupplies, 
cut  off  all  his  communication  with  the  country,  and,  if  neceflary, 
have  difpatched  afiiftance  to  open  a.  paflage  for  General  Burgoyne. 
This  fcheme  was  too  vifible  to  fucceed,  for  had  General  Waftiingtcn 
fuffered  you  to  command  the  open  country  above  him,  I  think  it  a 
very  reafonable  conjecture  that  the  conqueft  of  Burgoyne  would  not 
have  taken  place,  becaufe  you  could,  in  that  cafe,  have  relieved  him. 
It  was  therefore  neceflary,  while  that  important  victory  was  in  fuf- 
pence,  to  trepan  you  into  a  fituation,  in  which  you  could  only  be  on 
the  defenfive,  without  the  power  of  affording  him  afiiftance.  The 
manoeuvre  had  its  effect  and  Burgoyne  was  conquered. 
Vol.  I.  P 
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There  has  been  fomething  uninilitary  pafTive  in  you  from  the  time 
of  your  pailing  the  Schuylkill  and  getting  pofftfiion  of  Philadelphia 
to  the  clofe  of  the  campaign.  You  miitook  a  trap  for  a  conqueft, 
the  probability  of  which  had  been  made  known  to  Europe,  and  the 
edge  of  your  triumph  taken  off  by  our  own  information  long  before. 
Having  got  you  into  this  fituation,  a  fchemc  for  a  general  attack 
upon  you  at  Cermantown  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  fourth 
of  October,  and  though  the  fuccefs  was  not  equal  to  the  excellence 
of  the  plan,  yet  the  attempting  it  proved  the  genius  of  America  to 
be  on  the  rife,  and  her  power  approaching  to  fuperiority.  The  ob- 
fcurity  of  the  morning  was  your  bell  friend,  for  a  fog  is  always  fa- 
vourable to  a  hunted  enemy.  Some  weeks  after  this,  you,  likewife, 
planned  an  attack  on  General  Washington  while  at  Whitemarfh. 
Marched  out  with  infinite  parade,  but  on  finding  him  preparing  to 
attack  you  the  next  morning,  you  prudently  cut  about  avid  retreated 
to  Philadelphia  with  all  the  precipitation  cf  a  man  conquered  in  ima- 
gination. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  cf  Germantown,  the  probability  of 
Burgoyne's  defeat  gave  a  new  policy  to  affairs  in  Pennfylvania,  and 
it  was  judged  moft  confident  with  the  general  fafety  of  America  to 
wait  the  iffue  of  the  Northern  campaign.  Slow  and  fure  is  found 
work.  The  news  of  that  victory  arrived  in  our  camp  on  the  loth  of 
October,  and  no  Loner  did  the  ihout  of  joy  and  the  report  of  the 
thirteen  cannon  reach  your  ears,  than  you  refolved  upon  a  retreat,  and 
the  next  day,  that  is,  on  the  19th,  withdrew  your  drooping  army  into 
Philadelphia.  This  movement  was  evidently  dictated  by  fear;  and 
carried  with  it  a  pofitive  confeffion  that  you  dreaded  a  fecond  attack. 
It  was  hiding  youii.lf  among  women  and  children,  and  fleeping 
away  the  choiceit  part  of  a  campaign  in  expenfive  inactivity.  An 
army  in  a  city  can  never  be  a  conquering  army.  The  fituation  ad- 
mits only  of  defence.  It  is  mere  fucker;  and  every  military  power  in 
Europe  will  conclude  you  to  be  eventually  defeated. 

The  time  when  you  made  this  retreat  was  the  very  time  you 
ought  to  have  fought  a  battle,  in  order  to  put  yourfelf  in  a  condition 
of  recovering  in  Pennfylvania  what  you  had  loft  at  Saratoga.  And 
the  reafon  why  you  did  not,  muft  be  either  prudence  or  cowardice  ; 
the  former  fuppofes  your  inability,  and  the  latter  needs  no  explanation. 
I  draw  no  concluiions,  lir,  but  fuch  as  are  naturally  deduced  from 
known  and  vifible  facts,  and  inch  as  will  always  have  a  being  while 
the  facts  which  prcduced  them  remain  unaltered. 
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After  tin's  retreat  a  new  difficulty  arafe  which  exhibited  the  power 
of  Britain  in  a  very  contemptible  light  ;  which  was  the  attack  and 
defence  of  Mud-Ifland.  For  feveral  weeks  did  that  little  urjfinifhed 
fortrefs  ftand  out  agaiufc  all  the  attempts  of  Admiral  and  General 
Howe.  It  was  the  fable  of  Bendar  realized  on  the  Delaware. 
Scheme  after  fcheme,  and  force  upon  force  were  tried  and  defeated. 
The  garrifon,  with  fcarce  any  thing  to  cover  them  but  their  bravery, 
furvived  in  the  midft  of  mud,  (hot  and  fhells,  and  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  give  it  up  more  to  the  powers  of  time  and  gunpowder  than  to  the 
military  fuperiority  of  the  befiegers. 

It  is  my  hncere  opinion  that  matters  are  in  a  much  worfe  condi- 
tion with  you  than  what  is  generally  known.  Your  mallei's  fpeech 
at  the  opening  of  parliament  is  like  a  fokloqtiy  on  ill  luck.  J':  fhows 
him  to  be  coming  a  little  to  his  reafon,  for  fenfe  cf  pain  is  the  firfl: 
fymptom  of  recovery  in  profound  ftupefa&ions.  His  condition  i.; 
deplorable.  He  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  all  the  infults  of  Trance  and 
Spain,  without  daring  to  know  or  refent  them  ;  and  thankful  for  the 
mod  trivial  evafions  to  the  meft  humble  remenftrances.  The  time 
'was  when  he  could  not  deign  an  anfwer  to  a  petition  from  Amenc?, 
and  the  time  now  if  when  he  dare  not  give  an  anfwer  to  an  affront 
from  France.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  will  fink  his  confe- 
quence  as  much  in  Europe  as  in  America.  In  his  fpeech  he  exprefiea 
his  fufpicions  at  the  warlike  preparations  of  France  and  Spain,  and  as 
he  has  only  the  one  army  which  you  command  to  fupnort  his  cha- 
racter in  the  world  with,  it  remains  very  uncertain  when,  or  in  what 
quarter,  it  will  be  molt  wanted  or  can  be  bed  employed;  and  this 
will  partly  account  for  the  great  care  you  take  to  keep  it  f.om  action 
and  attacks,  for  fhould  Burgoyne's  f.ite  be  yours,  which  it  probably 
will,  England  may  take  her  endlefs  farewel  not  only  of  all  America 
but  of  all  the  Weft-Tndies. 

Never  did  a  nation  invite  deflruetion  upon  itfelf  with  the  eao-ernefs 
and  ignorance  with  which  Britain  had  done.  Bent  upon  the  ruin 
of  a  young  and  unoffending  country,  fhe  hath  drawn  the  fvvord  that 
hath  wounded  herfelf  to  the  heart,  and  in  the  a^ony  of  her  refentment 
hath  applied  a  poifon  for  a  cure.  Her  conduct  towards  America  13 
a  compound  of  rage  and  lunacy;  (he  aims  at  the  government  of  it,  vet 
preferves  neither  dignity  nor  character  in  her  methods  to  obtain  it. 
Were  government  a  mere  manufacture  or  article  of  commerce,  imma- 
terial by  whom  it  fhould  be  made  or  fold,  we  might  as  well  employ 
her  as  another,  but  when  we  confider  it  as  the  fountain  from  whence 
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the  general  manners  and  morality  of  a  country  take  their  rife,  that 
the  perfons  intrjufted  with  the  execution  thereof  are  by  their  ferious 
example  and  authority  to  fupport  thefe  principles,  how  abominably 
abfurd  13  the  idea  of  being  hereafter  governed  by  a  fet  of  men  who 
have  been  guilty  of  forgery,  perjury,  treachery,  theft,  and  every  fpe- 
c.c3  of  villany  which  the  loweft  wretches  on  earth  could  practife  or 
invent.  What  greater  public  curfe  can  befal  any  country  than  to  be 
under  fuch  authority,  and  what  greater  blefiing  than  to  lie  delivered 
therefrom.  The  foul  of  any  man  of  fentiment  would  rife  in  brave 
rebellion  again  ft  them  and  fpum  them  from  the  earth. 

The  malignant  and  venomous  tempered  General  Vaughan  has 
amufed  his  favage  fancy  in  burning  the  whole  town  of  Kingfton,  in 
York  government,  and  the  late  Governer  of  that  State,  Mr.  Tryon* 
in  his  letter  to  General  Parfons,  has  endeavoured  to  jufiify  it,  and  de- 
clared his  wifo  to  burn  the  houfes  of  every  committee-man  in  the  coun- 
try. Such  a  confefiion  from  one  who  was  once  entrulted  with  the 
powers  of  civil  government,  is  a  reproach  to  the  character.  But  it  ii 
the  wifh  and  the  declaration  of  a  man  whom  anguiili  and  difappoint- 
ment  have  driven  to  aefpair,  and  who  is  daily  decaying  into  the  grave 
with  constitutional  rottennefs. 

There  is  not  in  the  compafs  of  language  a  fufiiciency  of  words  to 
exprefs  the  bafenefs  of  your  king,  his  miniftry  and  Lis  army.  They 
have  refined  upon  villany  till  it  wants  a  name.  To  the  fiercer  vice* 
of  former  ages  they  have  added  the  dregs  and  fcummings  of  the  moft 
finifhed  rafcality,  and  are  fo  completely  funk  in  ferpentine  deceit,  that 
there  is  not  left  among  them  one  generous  enemy. 

From  fuch  men  and  fuch  mafters  may  the  gracious  hand  of  Hea- 
ven preferve  America!  And  though  the  fufferings  fhe  now  endures  are 
/,  and  fevere,  they  are  like  draws  in  the  wind  compared  to  the 
weight  of  evils  fhe  would  feel  under  the  government  of  your  king,  and 
his  penfioned  parliament. 

There  is  fomething  in  meannefs  which  excites  a  fpecies  of  refent- 
l  that  never  fubfides,  and  fomething  in  cruelty  which  flirs  up  the 
heart  to  the  higheft  agony  of  human  hatred  ;  Britain  hath  filled  up 
both  thefe  characters  till  no  addition  can  be  made,  and  hath  not  repu- 
tation left  with  us  to  obtain  credit  for  the  flighted  promife.  The 
will  of  God  hath  parted  us,  and  the  deed  is  registered  for  eternity. 
When  fhe  fhall  be  a  fpot  fcarcely  vifible  among  the  nations,  America 
mail  flourifh  the  favourite  of  Heaven  and  the  friend  of  mankind. 

For  the  oomeftic  happinefs  of  Britain  and  the  peace  of  the  world  I 
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vifti  lhe  had  not  a  foot  of  land  but  what  is  circumfcribed  within 
her  own  ifland.     Extent  of  dominion  hath  been  her  ruin,  and  inftead 
of  civilizing:  others  hath  brutalized  herfelf      Her  late  reduclion  of 
India,  under  Clive  and  his  fuccefibrs,  was  not  fo  properly  a  conqueft 
as  an  extermination  of  mankind.      She  is  the  only  power  who  could 
pra£tife  the  prodigal  barbarity  of  tying  men  to  the  mouths  of  loaded 
cannon  and  blowing  them  away.     It  happens  that  General  Burgoyne, 
who  made  the  report  of  that  horrid  tranfaftion  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, is  now  a  prifoner  with  us,  and  though  an  enemy,  I  can  appeal 
to  him  for  the  truth  of  it,  being  confident  that  he  neither  can  nor  will 
deny  it.      Yet  Clive  received  the  approbation  of  the  laft  parliament. 

When  we  take  a  furvey  of  mankind  we  cannot  help  curfing  the  -1^ 
wretch,  who,  to  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  of  nature  fliall  wilfully  p~ 
add  the  calamities  of  war.  One  wouldthink  there  were  evils  enough 
in  the  world  without  ftudying  to  increafe  them,  and  that  life  is  fuffi- 
ciently  fhort  without  making  the  fand  that  meafures  it.  The  hifto- 
ries  of  Alexander,  and  Charles  of  Sweden,  are  the  hiftories  of  human 
devils ;  a  good  man  can  not  think  of  their  actions  without  abhorrence 
nor  of  their  deaths  without  rejoicings.  To  fee  the  bounties  of  Hea- 
ven deftroyed,  the  beautiful  face  of  nature  laid  wafte,  and  the  choicer!: 
works  of  creation  and  art  tumbled  into  ruin,  would  fetch  a  curfe  from 
the  foul  of  piety  itfelf.  But  in  this  country  the  aggravation  is  height- 
ened by  a  new  combination  of  affe&ing  civcumftances.  America  was 
young,  and,  compared  with  other  countries,  was  virtuous.  None  but 
a  Herod  of  uncommon  malice  would  have  made  war  upon  infancy  and 
innocence ;  and  none  but  a  people  of  the  moil  finiihed  fortitude  dared 
under  thofe  circumflances,  have  refitted  the  tyranny.  The  natires, 
or  their  anceilors,  had  fled  from  the  former  oppreffions  of  England, 
and  with  the  induftry  of  bees  had  changed  a  wildernefs  into  a  habitable 
world.  To  Britain  they  were  indebted  for  nothing.  The  country 
was  the  gift  of  Heaven,  and  God  alone  is  their  Lord  and  Sove- 
reign. 

The  time,  fir,  will  come  when  you,  in  a  melancholy  hour,  fnall  rec- 
kon up  your  miferies  by  your  murders  in  America.  Life,  with  you, 
beo-ins  to  wear  a  clouded  afpecL  The  vifion  of  pleafurable  delufion 
is  wearing  away,  and  changing  to  the  barren  wild  of  age  and  forrow. 
The  poor  reflection  of  having  ferved  your  king  will  yield  you  no  con- 
folation  in  your  parting  moments.  He  will  crumble  to  the  fame  un- 
diftincruiflied  afhes  with  yourfcif,  and  have  fins  enough  of  his  own  to 
SLofwtr  for.     It  is  not  the  farcical  benedictions  of  a  biiuop,   nor  the 
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ermging  hypocrify  of  a  court  of  chaplains,  nor  the  formality  of  an  aft. 
cf  parliament,  that  can  change  guilt  into  innocence,  or  make  the  pu- 
r.ifhment  one  pang  the  !efs.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  unwilling-  to  be 
ferious,  but  this  dtlhuclion  cf  the  gcccis  of  Providence,  this  havoc  of 
the  human  race,  and  this  fowing  the  world  with  mifchief,  muil  be  ac- 
counted for  to  him  who  made  and  governs  it.  To  us  they  are  only 
prefent  fuffprings,  but  to  him  they  are  deep  rebellions. 

If  there  is  a  fin  fuperior  to  every  other  it  is  that  of  wilful  and  cfTen- 
five  war.  Mod  ether  fins  are  circumfcribed  within  narrow  limits, 
that  is,  the  power  of  one  man  cannot  give  them  a  very  general  exteniion, 
and  many  kinds  of  tins  have  only  a  mental  exigence  from  which  no 
infection  arifes;  but  he  who  is  the  author  of  a  war,  lets  loofe  the  whole 
contagion  of  hell,  and  opens  a  vein  that  bleeds  a  nation  to  death.  We 
leave  it  to  England  and  Indians  to  boail  of  thefe  honours  ;  we  feel 
no  thirft  for  fuch  favage  glory ;  a  nobler  flame,  a  purer  fpirit  animates 
America.  She  hath  taken  up  the  f-.rord  of  virtuous  defence;  (he  hath 
bravely  put  herfelf  between  Tyranny  and  Freedom,  between  a  curfc 
and  a  bleffing,  determined  to  expel  the  one,  and  protect  the  other. 

It  is  the  object  only  of  war  that  makes  it  honourable.  And  if  there 
were  ever  a  juft  war  lince  the  world  began,  it  is  this  which  America 
is  now  engaged  in.  She  invaded  no  land  of  yours.  She  hired  no 
mercenaries  to  burn  your  towns,  nor  Indians  to  malTacre  their  inhabi- 
tants. She  wanted  nothing  from  you  and  was  indebted  for  nothing 
to  you  ;  and  thus  circumftanced,  her  defence  is  honourable  and  her 
profperity  is  certain. 

Yet  it  is  not  on  the  juftice  only,  but  likewife  on  the  importance  of 
this  caufe  that  1  ground  my  feeming  enthufiaftical  confidence  of  our 
fuccefs.  The  vaft  extenfion  of  America  makes  her  of  too  much  value 
in  the  fcale  of  Providence,  to  be  call,  like  a  pearl  before  fwine,  at  the 
feet  of  an  European  ifland;  and  of  much  lefs  confequence  would  it  be 
that  Britain  were  funk  in  the  fea  than  that  America  fhould  mifcarry. 
There  ha?  been  fuch  a  chain  cf  extraordinary  events  in  the  difcovery 
of  this  country  at  fir  ft,  in  the  peopling  and  planting  it  afterwards, 
in  the  rearing  and  nurfing  it  to  its  prefent  ftate,  and  in  the  protection 
of  it  through  the  prefent  war,  that  no  man  can  doubt,  but  Providence 
hath  feme  nobler  end  to  accomplilh  than  the  gratification  of  the 
petty  elector  of  Hanover  or  the  ignorant  and  infignificant  king  of 
Britain. 

As  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  hath  been  the  feed  of  the  Chriftian 
ehurch,  fo  the  political  perfections  of  England  will  and  hath  already 
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enriched  America  with  induftry,  experience,  union  and  importance. 
Before  the  prefent  era  fhe  was  a  mere  chaos  of  uncemented  colonies, 
individually  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians  and  the  invafion  of 
ar.v  power  that  Britain  mould  be  at  war  with.  She  had  nothing  (lie 
could  call  her  own.  Her  felicity  depended  upon  accident.  The 
convulsions  of  Europe  might  have  thrown  her  from  one  conqueror  to 
another,  till  fhe  had  been  the  flave  of  all  and  ruined  by  every  one  ; 
for  until  me  had  fpirit  enough  to  become  her  own  mailer,  there  was 
no  knowing  to  which  mafler  fhe  mould  belong.  That  period,  thank 
God,  is  pail,  and  (he  is  no  longer  the  dependant,  difunited  colonies  of 
Britain,  but  the  Independent  and  United  States  of  America,  knowing 
no  mailer  but  Heaven  and  herfelf.  You  or  your  king  may  call  this 
"  Delufion,"  "  Rebellion,"  or  what  name  you  pleafe.  To  us  it  is 
perfectly  indifferent.  -The  iffue  will  determine  the  character,  and 
time  will  give  it  a  name  as  lading  as  his  own. 

You  have  now,  fir,  tried  the  fate  of  three  campaigns,  and  can  fully 
declare  to  England,  that  nothing  is  to  be  got  on  your  part  but  blows 
and  broken  bones,  and  nothing  on  hers  but  wafle  of  trade  and  credit 
and  an  increafe  of  poverty  and  taxes.  You  are  now  only  where  you 
might  have  beerf  two  years  ago,  without  the  lofs  of  a  fmgle  fhip, 
and  yet  not  a  flep  the  forwarder  towards  the  conqueft  of  the 
Continent ;  becaufe,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  "  An  army  in  a  city 
can  never  be  a  conquering  army."  The  full  amount  of  your  loffes 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  war  exceeds  twenty  thoufand  men,  befides 
millions  of  treafure,  for  which  you  have  nothing  in  exchange.  Our 
expences,  though  great,  are  circulated  within  ourfelves.  Yours  is  a 
diredl  finking  of  money,  and  that  from  both  ends  at  once,  flrfl  in 
hiring  troops  out  of  the  nation,  and  in  paying  them  afterwards,  be- 
caufe the  money  in  neither  cafe  can  return  again  to  Britain.  We  are 
already  in  poffefhon  of  the  prize,  you  only  in  fuit  for  it.  To  us  it  is 
a  real  treafure,  to  you  it  would  be  only  an  empty  triumph.  Cur 
expences  will  repay  themfelves  with  tenfold  intereft,  while  yours  en- 
tail upon  you  everlailing  poverty. 

Take  a  review,  fir,  of  the  ground  you  have  gone  over,  and  let  it 
teach  you  policy,  if  it  cannot  honeily.  You  Hand  but  en  a  very 
tottering  foundation.  A  change  of  the  miniflry  in  England  may 
probably  bring  your  meafures  into  queflion  and  your  head  to  the 
block.  Clive,  with  all  his  fucceffes,  had  fome  difficulty  in  cfcaping, 
and  yours  being  all  a  war  of  loffes,  will  afford  you  lefs  pretentions, 
and  your  enemies  more  ground:  for  impeachment. 
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Co  home,  fi.-,  and  endeavour  to  fave  the  remains  of  your  ruined 
country,  by  a  juft  reprefentatioii  of  the  madnefs  of  her  meafures.  A 
few  moments  well  applied  may  yet  preferve  her  from  political  de- 
fcru&ion.  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  fee  Europe  in  a  flame, 
becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  fuch  an  event  will  not  fhorteu  the  war. 
The  rupture,  at  prefent,  is  confined  between  the  two  powers  of 
America  and  England.  England  finds  (lie  cannot  conquer  America, 
and  America  has  no  wifh  to  conquer  England.  You  are  fighting 
for  what  you  can  never  obtain,  and  we  defending  what  we  mean  never 
to  part  with.  A  few  words,  therefore,  fettle  the  bargain.  Let 
England  mind  her  own  bufinefs  and  we  will  mind  ours.  Govern 
yourfelves  and  we  will  govern  ourfelves.  You  may  then  trade  where 
you  pleafe  unmolefted  by  us,  and  we  will  trade  where  we  pleafe  un- 
molested by  you  ;  and  fuch  articles  as  we  can  purchafe  of  each  other 
better  than  elfewhcre  may  be  mutually  done.  If  it  were  pofhble  that 
you  could  carry  on  the  war  for  twenty  years  you  mail  ftill  come  to 
this  point  at  laft,  or  worfe,  and  the  fooner  you  think  of  it  the  better 
it  will  be  for  you. 

My  official  fituation  enables  me  to  know  the  repeated  infults 
which  Britain  is  obliged  to  put  up  with  from  foreign  powers,  and 
the  wretched  fhifts  fne  is  driven  to,  to  glofs  them  over.  Her  reduced 
Strength  and  exhaufted  coffers  in  a  three  years'  war  with  America, 
have  given  a  powerful  fuperiority  to  France  and  Spain.      She  is  not 

now  a  match  for  them But  if  neither  counfels  can  prevail  on  her 

to  think,  nor  fufferings  awaken  her  to  reafon,    flie  muft  e'en  go  on, 
till  the  honour  of  England  becomes  a  proverb  of  contempt,   and  Eu- 
rope dub  her  the  Land  of  Fools. 
/  am,  Sir, 
With  every  ivi/bfor  an  honourable  peace, 

7  our  friend,  enemy,  and  countryman, 

COMMON  SENSE. 


To   the    Inhabitants    of  America. 

xxr 

V  V  ITH  all  the  pleafure  with  which  a  man  exchanges  bad  com- 
pany for  good,  I  take  my  leave  of  Sir  William  and  return  to  you. 
It  is  now  nearly  three  years  fince  the  tyranny  of  Britain  received  its 
firft  rcpulfe  by  the  arms  of  America.  A  period,  which  has  given 
birth  to  a  new  world,  and  erected  a  monument  to  the  folly  of  the  old- 
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I  cannot  help  being  fometimes  furprifed  at  the  complimentary  re- 
ferences  which  I  have  feen  and  heard  made  to  antient  hiftories  and 
tranfaftions.  The  wifdom,  civil  governments,  and  fenfe  of  honour 
of  the  States  of  Greece  and  Rome,  are  frequently  held  up  as  objects 
of  excellence  and  imitation.  Mankind  have  lived  for  very  little  pur- 
pofe,  if,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  they  muft  go  two  or  three  thou- 
fand  years  back  for  leffons  and  examples  We  do  difhonourary  injuftice 
to  ourfelves  by  placing  them  in  fuch  a  fuperfor  line.  We  have  no 
juft  authority  for  it,  neither  can  we  tell  why  it  is  that  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe  ourfelves  inferior. 

Could  the  mift  of  antiquity  be  taken  away,  and  men  and  things 
viewed  as  they  then  really  were,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
would  admire  us,  rather  than  we  them.  America  has  furmounted  a 
greater  variety  and  combination  of  difficulties  than,  I  believe,  ever  fell 
to  the  (hare  of  any  one  people  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  and  has  rc- 
pleniihed  the  world  with  more  ufeful  knowledge  and  founder  maxims 
of  civil  government  than  were  ever  produced  in  any  age  before.  Had 
it  not  been  for  America  there  had  been  no  fuch  thing  as  freedom  left 
throughout  the  whole  univerfe.  England  hath  loft  hers  in  a  long 
chain  of  right  reafoning  from  wrong  principles,  audit  is  from  this 
country  now  fhe  muft  learn  the  refolution  to  redrefs  herfclf,  and  the 
wifdom  how. 

The  Grecians  and  Romans  were  ftrongly  poffefled  of  the  ffnr'it  of 
liberty  but  not  the  principle,  for  at  the  time  they  were  determined  not 
to  be  flaves  themfelves,  they  employed  their  power  to  enflave  the  reft 
of  mankind.  But  this  diitinguilhed  era  is  blotted  by  no  one  mifan- 
thropical  vice.  In  fhort,  if  the  principle  on  which  the  caufe  is  founded, 
the  univerfal  bleffings  that  are  to  arife  from  it,  the  diffieukies  that 
accompanied  it,  the  wifdom  with  which  it  has  been  debated,  the  for- 
titude by  which  it  has  been  fupported,  the  ftrength  cf  the  power  we 
had  to  oppofe,  and  the  condition  in  which  we  undertook  it,  be  all 
taken  in  one  view,  we  may  juftly  ftile  it  the  moft  virtuous  and  illuftri- 
ous  revolution  that  ever  graced  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

A  good  opinion  of  ourfelves  is  exceedingly  neceffary  in  private  life, 
but  abfolutely  neceffary  in  public  life,  and  of  the  utmoft  importance 
in  fupporting  national  character.  I  have  no  notion  of  yielding  the 
palm  of  the  United  States  to  any  Grecians  or  Romans  that  were  ever 
born.  We  have  equalled  the  braveft  in  times  of  danger,  and  excelled 
the  wifeft  in  the  conftruc~lion  of  civil  governments,  no  cne  in  America 
excepted. 

Vol.  L  Q_ 
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From  tilis  agreeable  eminence  let  us  takea  review  of  prefent  af- 
fairs. The  fpirit  of  corruption  is  fo  infeparably  interwoven  with 
Bntifh  politics,  that  their  miniftry  fuppofe  all  mankind  aie  governed 
by  the  fame  motive.  They  have  no  idea  of  a  people  fubmitting  even 
to  temporary  inconvenience  from  an  attachment  to  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Their  plans  of  bufinefs  are  calculated  by  the  hour  and  for  the 
hear,  and  are  uniform  in  nothing  but  the  corruption  which  gives  them 
birth.  They  never  had,  neither  have  they  at  this  time,  any  regular 
plan  for  the  conqueft  of  America  by  arms.  They  know  not  how  to 
go  about  it,  neither  have  they  power  to  effect  it  if  they  could  know. 
The  thing  is  not  within  the  compnfs  of  human  practicability,  for 
America  is  too  exteniive  either  to  be  fully  conquered  or  pajjively  de- 
fended. But  me  may  be  aS'rvely  defended  by  defeating  or  making 
prifoners  of  the  army  that  invades  her.  And  this  is  the  only  fyftem 
of  defence  that  can  be  effectual  in  a  large  country. 

There  is  fomething  in  a  war  carried  on  by  mvafion  which  makes 
it  differ  in  circumftances  from  any  other  mode  of  war,  becaufe  hewho 
conducts  it  cannot  tell  whether  the  ground  he  gains,  be  for  him,  or 
againft  him,  when  he  firft  makes  it.  In  the  winter  of  feventy-fix  Ge- 
neral Howe  marched  with  an  air  of  victory  through  the  jerfeys,  the 
confequeuce  of  which  was  his  defeat,  and  General  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga experienced  the  fame  fate  from  the  fame  caufe,  The  Spaniards 
about  two  years  ago  were  defeated  by  the  Algcrines  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, that  is,  their  firft  triumphs  became  a  trap  in  which  they  were 
totally  routed.  And  whoever  will  attend  to  the  circumftances  and 
events  of  a  war  carried  on  by  invafion,  will  find,  that  any  invader,  in 
order  to  be  finally  conquered  muft  firft  begin  to  conquer. 

I  confers  myfelf  one  of  thofc  who  believe  the  lofs  of  Philadelphia  to 
be  attended  with  more  advantages  than  injuries.  The  cafe  flood  thus. 
The  enemy  imagined  Philadelphia  to  be  of  more  importance  to  us  thaa 
it  really  was  ;  for  we  all  knew  that  it  had  long  ceafed  to  be  a  port, 
hot  a  cargo  of  goods  had  been  brought  into  it  for  near  a  twelve- 
month, nor  any  fixed  manufactories,  nor  even  fliip-building  carried  on 
id  it;  yet  as  the  enemy  believed  the  conqueft  of  it  to  be  practicable, 
and  to  that  belief  added  the  abfurd  idea  that  the  foul  of  all  America 
was  centered  Jiere,  and  would  be  conquered  there,  it  naturally  fol- 
ldW8,  that  their  poffeffien  of  it,  by  not  anfwering  the  end  propofed, 
muft  break  up  the  piins  they  had  fo  foolifhly  gone  upon,  and  cither 
oblige  them  to  form  a  new  one,  for  which  their  prefent  fuength  is  not 
fufficient,  or  to  give  over  the  attempt. 
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We  never  had  fo  fmall  an  army  to  fight  againft,  nor  fo  fair  an  op- 
portunity of  final  fuccefs  as  r.o-iv.  The  death  wound  is  already  given. 
The  day  is  our  own  if  we  follow  it  up.  The  enemy  by  his  fituation 
is  within  our  reach,  ar.d  by  his  reduced  ftrength  is  within  our  power. 
The  minifters  of  Britain  may  rage  as  they  pleafe,  but  our  part  is  to 
conquer  their  armies.  Let  them  wrangle  and  welcome,  but  let  it  not 
draw  our  attention  from  the  one  thing  needful.  Here,  in  this  fpot  is 
our  bufinefs  to  be  accomplished,  our  felicity  fecured.  What  we  have 
now  to  do  is  as  clear  as  light,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  as  ftraight  as  a  line. 
•  It  needs  not  to  be  commented  upon,  yet,  in  order  to  be  perfectly 
underftood  I  will  put  a  cafe  that  cannot  admit  of  a  miftake. 

Had, the  armies  under  the  Generals  Howe  and  Burgoyne   been 
united  and  taken  poll  at  Germantown,  and  had  the  Northern  army, 
under  General  Gates,  been  joined  to  that  under  General  Washington 
at  White  Marfli,  the  confequence  would  have  been  a  general  action  ; 
and  if  in  that  action  we  had  killed  and  taken  the  fame  number  of  offi- 
cers and  men,  that  is,  between  nine  and  ten  thoufand,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  artillery,  arm:;,  ftr.res,  &c.  as  have  been  taken  at  the  North- 
ward, and  obliged  General  Howe  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  that 
is,  with  the  fame  number  he  now  commands,  to  take  fhelter  in  Phila- 
delphia, we  mould  certainly  have  thought  ourfelves  the  greatefl  heroes 
in  the  world;  and  mould,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  permitted,  have  col- 
lected together  all  the  force  of  the  Continent  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city, 
for  it  requires  a  much  greater  force    to  befiege  an  enemy  in   a  town 
than  to  defeat  them  in  the  field.     The  cafe  noiv  is  juft  the  fame  as  if 
it  had  been  produced  by  the  means  I  have  here  fuppofed.      Between 
nine  and  ten  thoufand  have  been  killed  and  taken,  all  their  fiores  are 
in  our  poffeffion,  and  General  Howe,  in  confequence  of  that  victory,, 
has  thrown  himfelf  for  lhelter  into  Philadelphia       He,  or  his  trifling 
friend  Galloway,  may  form  what  pretences  they  pleafe,  yet  no  juft 
reafon  can  be  given  for  their  going  into  winter  quarters  fo  early  as  the 
19th  of  October  but  their  apprehenfions  of  a  defeat  if  they  continued 
out,  or  their  confeious  inability  of  keeping  the  field  with  fafety.      I 
fee  no  advantage  which  can  arife  to  America  by  hunting  the  enemy 
from  flate  to  flate.      It  is  a  triumph  without  a  prize,  and  wholly  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  a  people  determined  to  conquer.      Neither 
can  any  ftate  promife  itfelf  fecurity  while  the  enemy  remains  in  a  con- 
dition to  tranfport  themfelves  from  one  part  of  the  Continent  to  ano- 
ther.    Howe,  likewife,  cannot  conquer  where  we  have  no  army  to 
oppofe,  therefore  any  fu ch  removals  in  him  are  mean  and  cowardly, 
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and  reduces  Britain  to  a  common  pilferer.  If  he  retreats  from  Phila- 
delphia, he  will  be  defpifed ;  if  he  flays,  he  may  be  (hut  up  and  flarvtd 
out,  and  the  country,  if  he  advances  into  it,  may  become  his  Saratoga. 
He  has  his  choice  of  evils  and  we  of  opportunities.  If  he  moves  early, 
it  is  not  only  a  fign  but  a  proof  that  he  experts  no  reinforcement, 
and  his  delays  will  prove  that  he  either  waits  for  the  arrival  of  a  plan 
to  go  upon,  or  force  to  execute  it,  or  both ;  in  which  cafe,  our  ftrength 
will  increafe  more  than  his,  therefore  in  cny  cafe  we  cannot  be  wrong 
if  u  e  do  but  proceed. 

The  particular  condition  cf  Pennfylvania  deferves  the  attention  of 
all  the  other  flates.  Her  military  flrength  mull  not  be  eftimated  by 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  Here  are  men  of  all  nations,  characters, 
profeffions  and  interefls.  Here  are  the  firmed  whigs,  furviving,  like 
fparks  in  the  ocean,  unquenched  and  uncooled  in  the  midfi:  of  dis- 
couragement and  difaffeftion.  Here  are  men  lofing  their  all  with 
cheerful  nefs,  and  collecting  fire  and  fortitude  from  the  flames  of  their 
own  eflates.  Here  are  others  fkulking  in  fecret,  many  making  a  mar- 
ket of  the  times,  and  numbers  who  are  changing  whig  and  tory  with 
the  circurnftances  of  every  day. 

It  is  by  mere  dint  of  fortitude  and  perfeverance  that  the  whigs  of 
this  flate  have  been  able  to  maintain  fo  good  a  countenance,  and  do 
even  what  they  have  done.  We  want  help,  and  the  fooner  it  can 
arrive  the  more  effectual  it  will  be.  The  invaded  flate,  be  it  which 
it  may,  will  always  feel  an  additional  burden  upon  its  back,  and  be 
hard  fet  to  fuppcrt  its  civil  power  with  fufficient  authority:  and  this 
difficulty  will  always  rife  or  fall,  in  proportion  as  the  other  flates  throw 
in  their  affiflance  to  the  common  caufe. 

The  enemy  will  mod  probably  make  many  manoeuvres  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  campaign,  to  amufe  and  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  feve- 
ral  dates  from  the  cne  thing  needful.  We  may  expert  to  hear  of  alarms 
and  pretended  expeditions  to  this  place  and  that  place,  to  the  South- 
ward, the  Eastward  and  the  Northward,  all  inttnded  to  prevent  our 
forming  into  one  formidable  body.  The  lefs  the  enemy's  flrength 
is,  the  more  fubtleties  of  this  kind  will  they  make  ufe  of.  Their  ev- 
idence depends  upon  it,  becaufe  the  force  of  America,  when  collcrted, 
is  fufficient  to  fwallow  their  prefent  army  up.  It  is  therefore  our  bu- 
fi.iefs  to  make  fhort  work  of  it,  by  .bending  our  whole  attention  to  this 
one  principal point,  for  the  inflant  that  the  main  body  under  General 
Howe  is  defeated,  all  the  inferior  alarms  throughout  the  Continent, 
like  fo  many  fhadows,  will  follow  his  downfid. 
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The  only  way  to  finifh  a  war  with  the  leaft  poffible  bloodshed,  or 
perhaps  without  any,  is  to  collect  an  army,  againft  the  power  of 
which,  the  enemy  {hall  have  no  chance.  By  not  doing  this,  we  pro- 
long the  war,  and  double  both  the  calamities  and  the  expences  of  it. 
What  a  rich  and  happy  country  would  America  be,  were  me,  by  a 
vigourous  exertion,  to  reduce  Howe  as  me  has  reduced  Burgcyne. 
Her  currency  would  rife  to  millions  beyond  its  prefent  value.  Every 
man  would  be  rich,  and  every  man  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  be 
happy.  And  why  not  do  thefe  things  ?  What  is  there  to  hinder  ? 
America  is  her  own  miftrefs  and  can  do  what  me  pleafes. 

If  we  had  not  at  this  time  a  man  in  the  field,  we  could,  neverthe- 
lefs,  raife  an  army  in  a  few  weeks  fufficient  to  overwhelm  all  the  force 
which  General  Howe  at  prefent  commands.  Vigour  and  determi- 
nation will  do  any  thing  and  every  thing.  We  began  the  war  with 
this  kind  of  fpirit,  why  not  end  it  with  the  fame?  Here,  gentlemen, 
is  the  enemy.  Here  is  the  army.  The  intereft,  the  happinefs,  of 
all  America  is  centered  in  this  half  ruined  fpot.  Come  on  and  helo 
us.  Here  are  laurels,  come  and  fhare  them.  Here  are  tories,  come 
and  help  us  to  expel  them.  Here  are  wliigs  that  will  make  you  wel- 
come, and  enemies  that  dread  your  coming. 

The  word  of  all  policy  is  that  of  doing  things  by  halves.  Penny 
wife  and  pound  foolifh,  has  been  the  ruin  of  thoufands.  The  prefent 
fpring,  if  rightly  improved,  will  :vce  us  from  all  our  troubles,  and 
fave  us  the  expence  of  millions.  We  have  now  onlv  one  army  to  cope 
with.  No  opportunity  can  be  fairer  ;  no  profpect  more  promifing. 
I  mail  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  outlines  of  a  plan,  either  for 
filling  up  the  battalions  with  expedition,  or  for  raifmg  an  additional 
force,  for  any  limited  time,  on  any  hidden  emergency. 

That  in  which  every  man  is  interefted,  is  every  man's  duty  to  firp- 
port.  And  any  burden  which  falls  equally  on  all  men,  and,  from 
which  every  man  is  to  receive  an  equal  benefit,  is  confident  with  the 
moll  perfect  ideas  of  liberty.  1  would  wifii  to  revive  fomethino-  of 
that  virtuous  ambition  which  firfl  called  America  into  the  field.  Then 
every  man  was  eager  to  do  his  part,  and  perhaps  the  principal  reafon 
why  we  have  in  any  degree  fallen  therefrom,  is,  becaufe  we  did  not  let 
a  fufficient  value  by  it  at  firft,  but  left  it  to  blaze  out  of  itfelf,  inftead 
of  regulating  and  preferving  it  by  juft  proportions  of  reft  and  fervice. 

Suppofe  any  ftate  whofe  number  of  effective  inhabitants  was 
80,000,  fhould  be  required  to  furnifh  3,200  men  towards  the  defence 
•f  the  continent,  on  any  fuddf n  emergency. 
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Firft,  Let  the  whole  number  of  effective  inhabitants  be  divided 
into  hundreds  ;  then  if  each  of  thofe  hundreds  turn  cut  four  men, 
the  whole  number  of  3,200  will  be  had. 

Secondly,  Let  the  names  of  each  hundred  men  be  entered  in  a 
book,  and  let  four  dollars  be  collected  from  each  man,  with  as  much 
more  as  any  of  the  gentlemen,  whofe  abilities  can  afford  it,  fiir.ll 
pleafe  to  throw  in,  which  gifts  likewife  fhall  be  entered  againfl  the 
donors'  names. 

Thirdly,  Let  the  fums  fo  collected  be  offered  as  a  prefer*,  over 
and  above  the  bounty  of  twenty  dollars,  to  any  four  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  propofe  themfelves  as  volunteers  :  If  more  than  foui  after, 
the  majority  of  the  fubferibers  prefent.  fhall  determine  which  ;■  /none 
offer,  then  four  out  of  the  hundred  fhall  be  taken  by  lot,  who  fhall 
be  entitled  to  the  faid  fums,  and  fhall  either  go,  or  provide  others 
that  will,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  days. 

Fourthly,  As  it  will  always  happen,  that  in  the  fpace  of  ground 
on  winch  an  hundred  men  fhall  live,  there  will  be  always  a  number  of 
perfor.s  who,  by  age  and  infirmity,  are  incapable  of  doing  perfonal 
ferviee,  andasfuch  perfonsare  generally  polfeffed  of  the  gi  eateft  part 
of  the  property  in  any  county,  their  portion  of  ferviee,  therefore, 
will  be  to  furnifh  each  man  with  a  blanket,  which  will  make  a  regi- 
mental coat,  jacket,  and  breeches,  or  clothes  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
another  for  a  watch  cloak,  and  two  pair  of  flioes — for  however 
choice  people  may  be  of  thefe  things  matters  not  in  cafes  of  this  kind 
— Thofe  who  live  always  in  houfes  can  find  many  ways  to  keep  thczn- 
felvcs  warm,  but  it  is  a  fhame  and  a  fin  to  fuffcr  a  foldier  in  the  field 
to  want  a  blanket  while  there  is  one  in  the  country. 

Should  the  clothing  not  be  wanted,  the  fuperannuatcd  or  infirm 
perfons  pofieffing  property,  may,  in  lieu  thereof,  throw  in  their  mo- 
ney fubferiptions  towards  increafing  the  bounty  ;  for  though  age 
will  naturally  exempt  a  perfon  from  perfonal  frrvice,  it  cannot  ex- 
empt him  from  his  fhare  of  the  charge,  becaufe  the  men  are  raifed 
for  the  defence  of  property  and  liberty,  jointly. 

There  never  was  a  fchemc  againfl  which  objections  might  not  be 
raifed.  But  this  alone  is  not  a  fufficient  reafon  for  rejection.  The 
only  line  to  judge  truly  upon,  is,  to  draw  out  and  admit  ail  the  ob- 
jections which  can  fairly  be  made,  and  place  againfl  them  all  the 
Contrary  qualities,  ccnvcnicncies  and  advantages,  then  by  finking  a 
balance  you  come  at  the  true  character  of  any  fclieme,  principle  or 
pofition. 
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The  mod  material  advantages  of  the  plan  here  propofed  are  eafe, 
expedition,  and  cheapnefs  ;  yet  the  men  fo  railed  get  a  much  larger 
bounty  than  is  any  where  at  prefent  given  ;  becaufe  all  the  expences, 
extravagance,  and  confequent"  idlenefs  of  recruiting  are  faved  or  pre- 
vented. The  country  incurs  no  new  debt,  nor  interefl  thereon  ;  the 
whole  matter  being  all  fettled  at  once  and  entirely  done  with.  It  is 
a  fubfcription  anfwering  all  the  purpofes  of  a  tax,  without  either  the 
charge  or  trouble  of  collecting.  The  men  are  ready  for  the  field 
with  the  greateft  poffible  expedition,  becaufe  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  inhabitants  themfelves,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  find  up 
their  proportion  of  men,  inftead  of  leaving  it  to  a  recruiting  ferjeant, 
who,  be  he  ever  fo  induftrious,   cannot  know  always  where  to  apply. 

I  do  not  propofe  this  as  a  regular  digefled  plan,  neither  will  the 
limits  of  this  paper  admit  of  any  further  remarks  upon  it.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  hint  capable  of  much  improvement,  and  as  fuch  fubmit  it 
to  the  public. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE,  GENERAL  CLINTON, 
AND  WILLIAM  EDEN,  ESQ^  BRITISH  COMMISSI- 
ONERS,  AT  NEW-YORK. 

Philadelphia,   October  to,    1^78. 

Tr  ..... 

X  HERE  is  a  dignity  in  the  warm  pafiions  of  a  whig,  which  k 
never  to  be  found  in  the  cold  malice  of  a  tory.  In  the  one,  nature 
is  only  heated — in  the  other  me  is  poifoned.  The  inftant  the  former 
has  it  in  his  power  to  punifn,  he  feels  a  difpofition  to  forgive  ;  but 
the  canine  venom  of  the  latter  knows  no  relief  but  revenge.  This 
general  diftiuction  will,  I  believe,  apply  in  all  cafes,  and  fuit  as  well 
the  meridian  of  England  as  America. 

As  I  prefume  your  lad  proclamation  will  undergo  the  ftricnires  of 
other  pens,  I  mall  confine  my  remarks  to  only  a  few  parts  thereof. 
All  that  you  have  faid  might  have  been  comprifed  in  half  the  com- 
pafs.  It  is  tedious  and  unmeaning,  and  only  a  repetition  of  your 
former  follies,  with  here  and  there  an  offeniive  aggravation.  Your 
cargo  of  pardons  will  have  no  market — It  is  unfafhionable  to  look  at 
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them — Even  fpcculation   is  at  an  end.     They  are  become  a  perfect 
drug,  and  no  way  calculated  for  the  climate. 

In  the  ccurfe  of  your  proclamation  you  fay,  "  The  policy  as  well 
as  the  BENEVOLENCE  OF  GREAT-BRITAIN,  have  thus 
tar  checked  the  extremes  of  war,  when  they  tended  to  diftrefs  a  peo- 
ple flill  con£dered  as  their  fellow  fubjefts,  and  to  defolate  a  country 
fhortly  to  become  again  a  fource  of  mutual  advantage."  What  you 
mean  by  «  the  BENEVOLENCE  of  Great-Britain"  is  to  me'  in- 
conceivable. To  put  a  plain  queflion  :  Do  you  confider  yourfelves 
Kien  or  devils  ?  For  until  this  point  is  fettled,  no  determinate  fenfe 
can  be  put  upon  the  expreffion.  You  have  already  equalled,  and  in 
many  caf.s  excelled,  the  lavages  of  either  Indies  ;  and  if  you  have 
yet  a  cruelty  in  ftore  you  mull  have  imported  it  unmixed  with  every 
human  material  from  the  original  warehoufe  of  lull. 

To  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  her  buffings  on  our  en- 
deavours, and  not  to  BRITISH  BENEVOLENCE,  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  fhort  chain  that  limits  your  ravages.  Remember  you 
do  not  at  this  time,  command  a  foot  of  land  on  the  Continent  of 
America.  Stateu-Ifhnd,  Yoik-Ifland,  a  fmall  part  of  Long-Ifland, 
and  Rhode-IOand,  eircumfcribe  your  power;  and  even  thofe  you 
held  at  the  expence  of  the  Well-Indies.  To  avoid  a  defeat  and 
prevent  a  defertion  of  your  troops,  you  have  taken  up  your  quarters 
in  holes  and  corners  of  inaccefkbie  fecurity  ;  and  in  order  to  conceal 
what  every  one  can  conceive,  you  new  endeavour  to  impofe  your 
wcal.nefs  upon  us  for  an  aft  of  mercy.  If  you  think  to  fucceed  by 
fuel)  fhadewy  devices,  you  are  but  infants  in  the  political  world  ; 
vou  have  the  A,  B,  C,  of  ilratagem  yet  to  learn,  and  are  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  people  you  have  to  contend  with.  Like  men  in  a 
ftate  of  intoxication,  you  forget  that  the  reft  of  the  world  have  eyes, 
and  that  the  fame  ftupidity  which  conceals  you  from  yourfelves, 
expofes  you  to  then"  fatire  and  contempt. 

The  paragraph  I  have  quoted,  ftands  as  an  introduction  to  the 
following  :  "  But  when  that  country  ^  America)  profeffes  the  unna- 
tural dcfign,  not  only  of  eftranging  herfelf  from  us,  but  of  mortgag- 
ing herfelf  and  her  refources  to  our  enemies,  the  whole  conteft  is 
changed  ;  and  the  que  ft  ion  is,  how  far  Great-Britain  may,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  deftroy  or  render  ufelefs,  a  connexion  contrived 
for  her  ruin,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances.  the  laws  of  felf  preservation  muft  direft  the  conduft  of 
Britain,  and  if  the  Britifh  colonies  are  to   become  an  acceflion  to 
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France,   will  direct  her  to  render  that  accefiion  of  as  little  avail  as 
poffible  to  her  enemy. 

I  confider  you  in  this  declaration,  like  madmen  biting  in  the  hour 
of  death.  It  contains  likewife  a  fraudulent  meannefs;  for,  in  order 
to  juftify  a  barbarous  conclufion,  you  have  advanced  a  falfe  pofition. 
The  treaty  we  have  formed  with  France  is  open,  noble  and  generous. 
It  is  true  policy,  founded  on  found  philofoplty,  and  neither  a  furren- 
der  or  mortgage,  as  you  would  fcandaloufly  infinuate.  I  have  feen 
every  article,  and  fpeak  from  pofitive  knowledge.  In  France,  we 
have  found  an  affe&ionate  friend,  a  faithful  ally  ;  from  Britain,  no- 
thing but  tyranny,  cruelty  and  infidelity. 

But  the  happinefs  is,  that  the  mifchief  you  threaten,  is  not  in  your 
power  to  execute;  and  if  it  were,  the  punifnment  would  return  upon 
you  in  a  ten-fcld  degree.  The  humanity  of  America  hath  hitherto 
reftrained  her  from  acts  of  retaliation,  and  the  affection  file  retains  for 
many  individuals  in  England,  who  have  fed,  clothed,  and  comforted 
her  prifoners,  has,  to  the  prefent  day,  warded  off  her  refentment,  and 
operated  as  a  fcreen  to  the  whole.  But  even  thefe  confiderations  mull 
ceafe,  when  national  objects  interfere  and  eppofe  them.  Reoeated 
aggravations  will  provoke  a  retort,  and  policy  juftify  the  meafure. 
We  mean  now  to  take  you  ferioufly  up  upon  your  own  ground  and 
principle,  and  as  you  do,  fo  fhall  you  be  done  by. 

You  ought  to  know,  gentlemen,  that  England  and  Scotland,  are 
far  more  expofed  to  incendiary  defolation  than  America,  in  her  prefent 
ftate,  can  poffibly  be.  We  occupy  a  country,  with  but  few  towns, 
and  whofe  riches  confift  in  land  and  annual  produce.  The  two  lait 
can  fuffer  but  little  and  that  only  within  a  very  limited  cotnpafs.  In 
Britain,  It  is  otherwife.  Her  wealth  lies  chiefly  in  cities  and  large 
towns,  the  repofitories  of  manufactures  and  fleets  of  merchantmen. — 
There  is  not  a  nobleman's  country-feat  but  may  be  laid  in  allies  by  a 
fingle  perfon.  Your  own  may  probably  contribute  to  the  proof:  In 
fhort,  there  is  no  evil  which  cannot  be  returned  when  you  come  to 
incendiary  mifchief. — The  fhips  in  the  Thames,  may  certainly  be  as 
cafily  fet  on  fire,  as  the  temporary  bridge  was  a  few  years  ago ;  yet 
of  that  affair  no  difcovery  was  ever  made;  and  the  lofs  you  would  fuf- 
tain  by  fuch  an  event,  executed  at  a  proper  feafon,  is  infinitely  greater 
than  any  you  can  inflict.  The  Eaft-India  houfe,  and  the  bank,  neither 
are,  nor  can  be  fecure  from  this  fort  of  deftru&ion,  and,  as  Dr.  Price 
juftly  obfeives,a  fire  at  the  latter  would  bankrupt  the  nation.  It  has  ne- 
ver been  the  cuftom  of  France  and  England,  when  at  war,  to  make  thofe 
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havocs  on  each  other,  becaufe  the  cafe  with  which  they  could  retaliate, 
rendered  it  as  impolitic  as  if  each  had  deftroycd  his  own. 

But  think  not,  gentlemen,  that  our  diltance  fecuresyou,  or  our  in— 
vention  fails  us.  We  can  much  eafier  .accomplish  fuch  a  point  than 
any  nation  in  Europe.  We  talk  the  fame  language,  drefs  in  the  fame 
habit,  and  appear  with  the  fame  manners  as  yourfelves.  We  can  pals 
from  one  part  of  England  to  another  uufufpected ;  many  of  us  are  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  as  you  are,  and  mould  you  impoli- 
tically  provoke  our  will,  you  will  moil  afluredly  lament  the  effects  oi 
it.  Mifchiefs  of  this  kind  require  no  army  to  execute  them.  The 
means  are  obvious,  and  the  opportunities  unguardable.  I  hold  up  a 
warning  piece  to  your  fenfes,  if  you  have  any  left  and  "  to  the  unhappy 
people  likcwifi,  whofe  affairs  are  committed  to  you."*  I  call  not 
with  the  rancour  of  an  enemy,  but  with  the  earncftnefs  of  a  friend,  on 
the  deluded  people  of  England,  left  between  your  blunders  and  theirs, 
they  fink  beneath  the  evils  contrived  for  us. 

"  He  who  lives  in  a  glafs-houfe,  fays  the  Spanifn  proverb,  ihould 
never  begin  throwing  ftones."  This,  gentleman,  is  exactly  your  cafe 
and  you  mult  be  the  molt  ignorant  of  mankind  or  fuppofe  us  fo,  not 
to  fee  on  which  fide  the  balance  of  accounts  will  fall.  There  are  many 
otlier  modes  of  retaliation,  which,  for  feveral  reafons,  I  choofe  not  to 
mention.  But  be  allured  of  this,  that  the  initant  you  put  a  threat  in 
execution,  a  counter  blow  will  follow  it.  If  you  openly  prcfefs  your- 
felves favages,  it  is  high  time  we  fhould  treat  you  as  fuch,  and  if  no- 
thing but  d'itrefs  can  recover  you  tu  reafon,  to  punifh  will  become  an 
office  of  charity. 

laft  winter  in  the  Delaware,  I  offered  my  fer- 
vicc  to  the  Penniylvania  navy-board  then  at  Trenton,  as  one  who 
would  make  a  party  with  them,  or  any  four  or  five  gentlemen  on  an 
expedition  down  the  river  to  fet  fire  to  it,  and  though  it  was  not  then 
accepted,  nor  the  thing  perfonally  attempted,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  your  own  folly  will  provoke  a  much  more  vulnerable  par:.  Say 
n  )t  when  the  rmfchief  is  done,  that  you  had  not  warning,  and  remem- 
ber that  we  do  not  begin  it,  but  mean  to  repay  it.  Thus  much  for 
your  lavage  and  impolitic  threat. 

In  another  part  of  your  proclamation  you  fay,  "  But  if  the  honours 
of  a  military  life  are  become  the  object  o{  the  Americans,  let  them 
fee!:  thofe  honours  under  the  banners  of  their  rightful  fovereign,  and 

*    General  Clinton's  letter  to  congrefs. 
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jn  fighting  the  battles  of  the  united  Britiih  empire,  againft  our  late 
mutual  and  natural  enemies."  Surely  !  the  union  of  abfurdity  with 
madnefs  was  never  marked  in  more  diftinguifliable  lines  than  there. 
Your  rightful  fovereign  as  you  call  him,  may  do  well  enough  for  you, 
■who  dare  not  enquire  into  the  humble  capacities  of  the  man;  but  we 
who  eftimate  perfons  and  things  by  their  real  worth,  cannot  fuffer  our 
judgments  to  be  lo  impofed  upon  ;  and,  unlefs  it  is  your  wiih  to  fee 
him  expofed,  it  ought  to  be  your  endeavour  to  keep  him  out  of  fight. 
The  lefs  you  have  to  fay  about  him  the  better.  We  have  done  with 
him,  and  that  ought  to  be  anfvver  enough,  You  have  been  often  told 
fo.  Strange  !  that  the  anfwer  mult  be  fo  often  repeated.  You  go 
a  begging  with  your  king  as  with  a  brat,  or  with  lome  unsaleable 
commodity  you  wrere  tired  of;  and  though  every  body  tells  no,  no, 
ilill  you  ksep  hawking  him  about.  But  there  is  one  that  will  have 
him  in  a  little  time,  and  as  we  have  no  inclination  to  difappoint  you  of 
a  cuftomer,    we  bid  nothing  for  him. 

The  impertinent  folly  of  the  paragraph  I  have  j  nil  quoted,  deferves 
no  other  notice  than  to  be  laughed  at  and  thrown  by,  but  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  founded  is  deteftable.  We  are  invited  to  fubmit 
to  a  man  who  has  attempted  by  every  cruelty  to  deftroy  us,  and  to 
join  him  in  making  war  againit  France,  who  is  already  at  war  againft 
him  for  our  fupport. 

Can  Bedlam,  in  concert  with  Lucifer,  form  a  more  mad  and  de- 
vilifh  requeft?  Were  it  poflible  a  people  could  fink  into  fuch  apcftacv 
they  would  deferve  to  be  fvvept  from  the  earth  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  propofition  is  an  univerfal  affront  to 
the  rank  which  man  holds  in  the  creation  and  an  indignity  to  him, 
who  placed  him  there.  It  u;ppofes  him  made  up  without  a  fpark 
of  honour,  and  under  no  obligation  to  God  cr  man. 
•  What  fort  of  men  or  Chriftiaris  mult  yon  fnppofe  the  Americans  to 
•be,  who,  after  feeing  their  moil  humble  petitions  infultingly  rejected; 
the  mod  grievous  laws  paffed  to  diftrefs  them  in  every  quarter  ;  an 
undeclared  war  let  loofe  upon  them,  and  Indians  and  Negroes  invited 
to  the  {laughter:  Who,  after  feeing  their  kinfmen  murdered,  their 
fellow  citizens  ftarved  to  'death  in  prifons,  and  their  houfes  and  pro- 
perty deitroyed  and  burned:  Who,  after  the  moil  ferious  appeals  to 
Heaven;  the  moll  folemn  abjuration  by  oath  of  all  government  con- 
nected with  you,  and  the  mod  heart -felt  pledges  aid  proteHation  of 
■faith  to  each  other;  and  who,  after  fcliciting  the  fri  ndihip,  and  enter- 
ing into  alliances  with  other  nations,  mould  at  la  f  break  through  all 

R  2 
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thefe  obligutio::?,  civil  and  divine,  by  complying  with  your  horrid 
and  infern.il  propofal.  Ought  we  ever  after  to  be  confidered  as  a  part 
of  the  human  race?  Or,  ought  we  not  rather  to  be  blotted  from  the 
fociety  of  mankind,  and  become  a  fpectacle  of  mifery  to  the  world? 
But  there  is  foinething  in  corruption,  which,  like  a  jaundiced  eye, 
transfers  the  colour  of  itfelf  to  the  object  it  looks  upon,  and  fees  every 
thing  flained  and  impure  ;  for  unlefs  you  were  capable  of  fuch  con- 
duct yourfelves,  you  could  never  have  fuppofed  fuch  a  character  in  us. 
The  offer  iixco  your  infamy.  It  exhibits  you  as  a  nation  without 
faich ;  with  whom  oaths  and  treaties  are  confidered  as  trifles,  and  the 
breaking  them  as  the  breaking  of  a  bubble.  Regard  to  decency  or  to 
rank  might  have  taught  you  better,  or  pride  infpired  you,  though  vir- 
tue could  not.  There  is  not  left  a  ftep  in  the  degradation  of  character 
to  which  you  can  now  defcend ;  you  have  put  your  foot  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  key  of  the  dungeon  is  turned  upon  you. 

That  the  invitation  may  want  nothing  of  being  a  complete  monfter, 
you  have  thought  proper  to  finim  it  with  an  affertion  which  has  nu 
foundation,  either  in  fact  or  philofophy  ;  and  as  Mr.  Fergufon,  your 
fecretary,  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  has  made  civil  fociety  his  ftudy, 
and  publifhed  a  treatife  on  that  fubject,  I  addrefs  this  part  to  him. 

In  the  clofe  of  the  paragraph  which  I  lafl  quoted,  France  is  fliled 
the  "  natural  enemy"  of  England,    and  by  way  of  lugging  us  into 
fame  ftranp-e  idea,   fhe  is  fliled  "  the  late  mutual  and  natural  enemy" 
of  both  countries.      I    deny    tliat  fhe  ever  was  the  natural  enemy 
of  either  ;    and  that  there  does  not  exift  in  nature  fuch  a  principle. 
The  expreflion  is  an  unmeaning  barbarifm,  and  wholly  unphilofophi- 
cal,  when  applied  to  beings  of  the  fame  fpecies,  let   their  flation  in 
the  creation  be  what  it  may.     We  have  a  perfect  idea  of  a  natural 
enemy  when  we  think  of  the  devil,  becaufe  the  enmity  is  perpetual, 
unalterable,  and  unabateable.      It  admits  neither  of  peace,  truce,  or 
treaty  ;    confequently    the  warfare  is  eternal,  and   therefore  it  is  na- 
tural.     But  man  with  man  cannot  arrange  in  the  fame   oppolition. 
Their  quarrels  are  accidental  and  equivocally  created.     They  become 
friends  or  enemies  as  the  change  of  temper,  or  the  cad  of  intereft  in- 
clines them.    The  Creator  of  man  did  not  conftitute  them  the  natural 
enemy  of  each  other.     He  has  not  made  any  one  order  of  beings  fo. 
Even  wolves  may  quarrel,  flill  they  herd  together.      If  any  two  na- 
tions are  fo,  then  muft  all  nations  be  fo,  otherwife  it  is  not  nature  but 
cuftom,  and  the  offence  frequently  originates  with  the  accufer.    Eng- 
land is  as  truly  thv  natural  enemy  of  France,  as  France  is  of  England* 
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and  perhap3  more  fo  Separated  from  the  reft  of  Europe,  (he  has 
contracted  an  unfocial  habit  of  manners,  and  imagines  in  others  the 
jealoufy  fhe  creates  in  herfelf.  Never  long  fatisfied  with  peace,  fhe 
fuppofes  the  difcontent  univerfal,  and  buoyed  up  with  her  cwn  im- 
portance, conceives  herfelf  the  only  object  pointed  at.  The  expref- 
fion  has  been  often  ufed,  and  always  with  a  fraudulent  defign  ;  for, 
when  the  idea  of  a  natural  enemy  is  conceived,  it  prevents  all  other 
enquiries,  and  the  real  caufe  of  the  quarrel  is  hidden  in  the  univerfality 
of  the  conceit.  Men  ftart  at  the  notion  of  a  natural  enemy,  and 
afk  no  other  queftion.  The  cry  obtains  credit  like  the  alarm  of  a 
mad  dog,  and  is  one  of  thofe  kind  of  tricks,  which,  by  operating  on 
the  common  paffions,  fecures  their  intercft  through  their  folly. 

But  we,  fir,  are  not  to  be  thus  impofed  upon.  We  live  in  a  large 
world,  and  have  extended  our  ideas  beyond  the  limits  and  prejudices 
of  an  ifland.  We  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  friendfhip  to  all  the 
univerfe,  and  we  conceive  there  to  be  a  fociality  in  the  manners  of 
France,  which  is  much  better  difpofed  to  peace  and  negotiation  than 
that  of  England,  and  until  the  latter  becomes  more  civilized,  file 
cannot  expedl  to  live  long  at  peace  with  any  power.  Her  common 
language  is  vulgar  and  offenfive,  and  children  with  their  milk  fuck 
in  the  rudiments  of  infult '  The  arm  of  Britain  !     The  mighty 

*  arm  of  Britain  !      Britain  that  (hakes  the  earth   to  its  centre  and 

*  its  poles !      The  fcourge  of  France  !      The  terror  of  the  world  ! 

*  That  governs  with  a  nod,  and  pours  down  vengeance  like  a  God.* 
This  language  neither  makes  a  nation  great  or  little  ;  but  it  fhews  a 
favagenefs  of  manners,  and  has  a  tendency  to  keep  national  animofity 
alive.  The  entertainments  of  the  ftage  are  calculated-to  the  fame 
end,  and  almoft  every  public  exhibition  is  tinftured  with  infult.  Yet 
England  is  always  in  dread  of  France.  Terrified  at  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  an  invafion.  Sufpicious  of  being  outwitted  in  a  treaty  and 
privately  cringing,  though  fne  is  publicly  offending.  Let  her  there- 
fore, reform  her  manners  and  do  juRice,  and  fhe  will  find  the  idea  of 
a  natural  enemy,  to  be  only  a  phantom  of  her  cwn  imagination. 

Little  did  I  think,  at  this  period  of  the  war,  to  fee  a  proclamation 
which  could  promiie  you  no  one  ufeful  purpofe  whatever,  and  tend 
only  to  expofe  you.  One  would  think  you  were  juft  awakened  from 
a  four  years'  dream,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  paffed  in  the  in- 
terval. Is  this  a  time  to  be  offering  pardons,  or  renewing  the  long 
forgotten  fubje'&s  of  charters  and  taxation  ?  Is  it  worth  your  while, 
after  every  force  has  failed  you,  to  retreat  under  the  fhelter  of  argu- 
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ment  and  pcrfuafion  ?  Or  can  you  think  that  we  with  nearly  half 
your  army  prisoners,  and  in  alliance  with  France,  are  to  be  begged 
or  threatened  into  fubmifiion  by  a  piece  of  paper  ?  But  as  commif- 
fior.ers,  at  a  hundred  pounds  fcerling  a  week  each,  you  conceive  your- 
felves  bound  to  do  fomething,  and  the  genius  of  ill  fortune  told  you, 
you  muft  write. 

I  or  my  own  part,  I  have  not  put  pen  to  paper  thefe  feveral 
months.  Convinced  of  your  fuperiority  by  the  iffue  of  even-  cam- 
paign, I  was  inclined  to  hope,  that  that  which  all  the  reft  of  the 
world  now  fee,  would  become  vifible  to  you,  and  therefore  felt  un- 
willing to  ruffle  your  temper  by  fretting  you  with  repetitions  and 
difcoveries.  There  have  been  intervals  of  hefitation  in  your  conduct, 
from  which  it  feemed  a  pity  to  difturb  you,  and  a  charity  to  leave 
you  to  yourfelves.  You  have  often  ftopt,  as  if  you  intended  to  think, 
but  your  thoughts  have  ever  been  too  early  or  too  late. 

There  was  a  time  when  Britain  difdained  to  anfwer,  or  even  hear 
a  petition  from  America.  That  time  is  paft,  and  fhe  in  her  turn 
is  petitioning  our  acceptance.  We  now  ftand  on  higher  ground, 
and  offer  her  peace  ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  fhe,  perhaps  in 
vain,  will  afk  it  from  us.  The  latter  cafe  is  as  probable  as  the  former 
ever  was.  She  cannot  refufe  to  acknowledge  our  independence  with 
greater  obftinacy  than  fhe  before  refufed  to  repeal  her  laws  ;  and  if 
America  alone  could  bring  her  to  the  one,  united  with  France  fhe 
will  reduce  her  to  the  other.  There  is  fomething  in  obftinacy  which 
differs  from  every  other  paffion,  whenever  it  fails  it  never  recovers, 
but  either  breaks  like  iron,  or  crumbles  fulkily  away  like  a  fractured 
arch.  Moft  other  paffions  have  their  periods  of  fatigue  and  reft  ; 
their  fuffering  and  their  cure  ;  but  obftinacy  has  no  refource,  and 
the  firft  wound  is  mortal.  You  have  already  begun  to  give  it  up, 
and  you  will,  from  the  natural  conftruction  of  the  vice,  find  yourfelves 
both  obliged  and  inclined  to  do  fo. 

If  you  look  back  you  fee  nothing  but  lofs  and  difgrace.  If  you 
look  forward  the  fame  feene  continues,  and  the  clofe  is  an  impenetra- 
trable  gloom.  You  may  plan  and  execute  little  mifchiefs,  but  are 
they  worth  the  expence  they,  colt  you,  or  will  fuch  partial  evils  have 
any  effect  on  the  general  caufe  ?  Your  expedition  to  Egg-Harbour, 
will  be  felt  at  a  diftance  like  an  attack  upon  a  hen-rooft,  and  cxpofe 
you  in  Europe,  with  a  fort  of  childifh  phrenzy.  Is  it  worth  while 
l  o  keep  an  army  to  protect  you  in  writing  proclamations,  or  to  get 
©ace  a  year  into  winter-quarters  ?     Poffefling  yourfelves  of  towns  is 
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wot  conqueft,  but  convenience,  and  in  which  you  will  one  day  or 
other  be  trepanned.  Your  retreat  from  Philadelphia,  was  only  a 
timely  efcape,  and  your  next  expedition  may  be  lefs  fortunate: 

It  would  puzzle  all  the  politicians  in  the  univerfe  to  conceive  what 
you  flay  for,  or  why  you  fhould  have  ftaid  folong.  You  areprofecuting 
a  war  in  which  you  confefs  you  have  neither  objecl  nor  hope,  and  that 
conqueft,  could  it  be  effected,  would  not  repay  the  charges  :  In  the 
mean  while,  the  reft  of  your  affairs  are  running  into  ruin,  and  a  Eu- 
ropean war  kindling  againft  you.  In  fuch  a  iituation,  there  is  nei- 
ther doubt  or  difficulty  ;  the  firft  rudiments  of  reafon  will  determine 
the  choice,  for  if  peace  can  be  procured  with  more  advantages  than 
even  a  conqueft  can  be  obtained,  he  muft  be  an  ideot  indeed  that  he- 
iitates. 

But  you  are  probably  buoyed  up  by  a  fet  of  wretched  mortals, 
who,  having  deceived  themfelves,  are  cringing  with  the  duplicity  of 
a  fpaniel  for  a  little  temporary  bread.  Thofe  men  will  tell  you  jult 
what  you  pleafe.  It  is  their  intereft  to  amufe,  in  order  to  lengthen 
out  their  protection.  They  ftudy  to  keep  you  amongft  them  for 
that  very  purpofe  ;  and  in  proportion  as  you  difregard  their  advice, 
and  grow  callous  to  their  complaints,  they  will  ftretch  into  improba- 
bility, and  pepper  off  their  flattery  the  higher. — Characters  like 
thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  every  country,  and  every  country  will  def- 
pife  them. 

COMMON  SENSE. 


THE  CRISIS.— NUMBER  VII. 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Philadelphia,  November  21,    1778. 

A.  HERE  are  ftages  in  the  bufinefs  of  ferious  life  in  which  to 
amufe  is  cruel,  but  to  deceive  is  to  deftroy  ;  and  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence,  in  the  conclufion,  whether  men  deceive  themfelves  cr  fubmit, 
by  a  kind  of  mutual  confent,  to  the  impciitions  cf  each  other.  That 
England  has  long  been  under  the  influence  of  dehmen  or  miftake, 
needs  no  other  proof  than  the  unexpected  and  wretched  fituation  fhe 
is  now  involved  in  :    And  fo  powerful  has  been  the  influence,  that  no 
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provifion  was  ever  made  or  thought  of  againft  the  misfortune,  be- 
caufe  the  pliability  of  its  happening  was  never  conceived. 

The  general  and  fuccefsful  refiftar.ee  of  America,  the  conqueft  of 
Burgoyne,  and  a  war  with  France,  were  treated  in  parliament  as  the 
dreams  of  a  difcontented  oppofition,  or  a  diftempered  imagination. 
They  were  beheld  as  objects  unworthy  of  a  ferious  thought,  and  the 
bare  intimation  of  them  afforded  the  miniftry  a  triumph  of  laugh- 
ter. Short  triumph  indeed  !  For  every  thing  which  has  been  pre- 
dicted has  happened,  and  all  that  was  promifed  have  failed.  A  lon^ 
feries  of  politics  fo  remarkably  diflinguifhed  by  a  fucceffion  of  mis- 
fortunes, without  one  alleviating  turn,  muft  certainly  have  fomething 
in  it  fyftematically  wrong.  It  is  fufheient  to  awaken  the  moil  cre- 
dulous into  fufpicion,  and  the  moft  cbftinate  into  thought.  Either 
the  means  in  your  power  are  infufheient,  or  the  meafures  ill  planned  ; 
cither  the  execution  has  been  bad,  or  the  thing  attempted  impractica- 
ble ;  or  to  fpeak  more  emphatically,  either  you  are  not  able,  or 
Keaven  is  not  willing.  For,  why  is  it  that  you  have  not  conquered 
us  ?  Who,  or  what  has  prevented  you  ?  You  have  had  every  op- 
portunity you  could  defire,  and  fucceeded  to  your  utmoft  wifh  in 
every  preparatory  means,  Your  fleets  and  armies  have  arrived  in 
America  without  an  accident.  No  uncommon  misfortune  hath  in- 
tervened. No  foreign  nation  hath  interfered  until  the  time  you  had 
allotted  for  victory  was  paft.  The  oppofition  either  in  or  cut  of 
parliament,  neither  difconcertcd  your  meafures,  retarded  or  dimi- 
nifhed  your  force.  They  only  foretold  your  fate.  Every  minifte- 
rial  fcheme  was  carried  with  as  high  a  hand  as  if  the  whole  nation 
had  been  unanimous.  Every  thing  wanted  was  afked  for,  and  every 
thing  afked  for  was  granted.  A  greater  force  was  not  within  the 
compafs  of  your  abilities  to  fend,  and  the  time  you  fent  it  was  of  all 
others  the  mofl  favourable.  You  were  then  at  reft  with  the  whole 
world  befide.  You  had  the  range  of  every  court  in  Europe  uncon- 
tradicted by  us.  You  amufed  us  with  a  tale  of  commifiioners  of 
peace,  and  under  that  difguife  collected  a  numerous  army  and  came 
almoft  unexpectedly  upon  us.  The  force  was  much  greater  than  we 
looked  for ;  and  that  which  we  had  to  opnofe  it  with,  was  unequal 
in  numbers,  badly  armed,  and  poorly  disciplined  ;  befide  which, 
it  was  embodied  only  for  a  fhort  time,  and  expired  within  a  few- 
months  after  your  arrival.  We  had  governments  to  form  ;  meafures 
to  concert  ;  an  army  to  raife  and  train,  and  every  necefiary  article  to 
import  or  to  create.     Our  non-importation  fcheme  had  exhausted 
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%ur  flores  and  your  command  by  fea  intercepted  our  fupplies.  Wc 
were  a  people  unknown,  and  unconnected  with  the  political  world, 
and  ftrangers  to  the  difpohtion  of  foreign  powers.  Could  you  poffi- 
bly  wifii  for  a  more  favourable  conjunction  of  circumftances ?  Yet  all 
thefe  have  happened  and  paffed  away,  and  as  it  were  left  you  with  a 
laugh.  They  are  likewife  events  of  fuch  an  original  nativity  as 
can  never  happen  again,  unlefs  a  new  world  mould  arife  from  the 
ocean. 

If  any  thing  can  be  a  IefTon  to  prefumption,  furely  the  circutn- 
f.ances  of  this  war  will  have  their  effect.  Had  Britain  been  de- 
feated by  any  European  power,  her  pride  would  have  drawn  confo- 
lation  from  the  importance  of  her  conquerors;  but  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
me  is  excelled  by  thofe  (he  affected  to  defpife,  and  her  own  opinions 
retorting  on  herfelf,  become  an  aggravation  of  her  difgrace.  Misfor- 
tune and  experience  are  loft  upon  mankind  when  they  produce  neither 
reflection  nor  reformation.  Evils,  like  poifons,  have  their  ufes,  and 
there  are  difeafes  which  no  other  remedy  can  reach.  It  has  been  the 
crime  and  folly  of  Englandto  fuppofe  herfelf  invincible,  and  that, 
without  acknowledging  or  perceiving  that  a  full  third  of  her  ftrength 
was  drawn  from  the  country  fhe  is  now  at  war  with.  The  arm  of 
Britain  has  been  fpoken  of  as  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  and  file  has 
lived  of  late  as  i^  fhe  thought  the  whole  world  created  for  her  diverfion. 
Her  politics,  inftead  of  civilizing,  has  tended  to  brutalize  mankind, 
and  under  the  vain  unmeaning  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  fhe 
has  made  war  like  an  Indian  againft  the  religion  of  humanity.  Her 
cruelties  in  the  Eaft-Indies  will  NEVER,  NEVER  be  forgotten ; 
and  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  the  produce  of  that  ruined  coun- 
try, tranfported  to  America,  fhould  there  kindle  up  a  war  to  puniih 
the  deftroyer.  The  chain  is  continued,  though  with  a  kind  of  my- 
fterious  uniformity  both  in  the  crime  and  the  punifhment.  The  latter 
runs  parallel  with  the  former ;  and  time  and  fate  will  give  it  a  perfect 
illuftration. 

Where  information  is  withheld,  ignorance  becomes  a  reafonable  ex- 
cufe;  and  one  would  charitably  hope  that  the  people  of  England  do 
not  encourage  cruelty  from  choice  but  from  miftake.  Their  reclufe 
fituation,  furrounded  by  the  fea,  preferves  them  from  the  calamities 
of  war,  and  keeps  them  in  the  dark  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  own  ar- 
mies. They  fee  not,  therefore  they  feel  not.  They  tell  the  tale  that 
is  told  them  and  believe  it,  and  accuftomed  to  no  other  news  than  their 
own,  they  receive  it,  ftript  of  its  horrors  and  prepared  for  the  pabtc 
Vol.   I.  S 
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of  the  nation,  through  the  channel  of  the  London  Gazette.  They 
are  made  to  believe  that  their  generals  and  armies  differ  from  thofe 
of  other  nations,  and  have  nothing  of  rudenefs  or  barbarity  in  them. 
They  fuppofe  them  what  they  wifti  them  to  be.  They  feel  a  difgracc 
in  thinking  othenvife,  and  naturally  encourage  the  belief  from  a  par- 
tiality to  themfelves.  There  was  a  time  when  I  felt  the  fame  preju- 
dices, and  reafoned  from  the  fame  errors ;  but  experience,  fad  and  pain- 
ful experience,  has  taught  me  better.  What  the  conduct  of  former 
armies  was  I  know  not,  but  what  the  conduct  of  the  prefent  is  I  well 
know.  It  is  low,  cruel,  indolent,  and  profligate:  And  had  the  people 
of  America  no  other  caufe  for  feparation  than  what  the  army  has 
occafloned,  that  alone  is  caufe  enough. 

The  field  of  politics  in  England  is  far  more  extenfive  than  that  of 
news.  Men  have  a  right  to  reafon  for  themfelves,  and  though  they 
cannot  contradict  the  intelligence  in  the  London  Gazette,  they  may 
frame  upon  it  what  fentiments  they  pleafe.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
that  a  general  ignorance  has  prevailed  over  the  whole  nation  refpecting 
.  .  erica.  The  miniftry  and  minority  have  both  been  wrong.  The 
former  was  always  fo  ;  the  latter  only  lately  fo.  Politics  to  be  exe« 
eutivety  right,  miiii  have  a  unity  of  means  and  time,  and  a  defect  in 
either  overthrows  the  whole.  The  miniilty  rejected  the  plans  of  the 
minority  while  they  were  practicable,  and  joined  in  them  when  they 
became  impracticable.  From  wrong  meafures  they  got  into  wrong 
time,  and  have  now  completed  the  circle  of  abfurdity  by  clofmg  it 
upon  themfelves. 

It  was  my  fate  to  come  to  America  a  few  months  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  hoftilities.  I  found  the  difpofition  of  the  people  fuch,  that 
they  might  have  been  led  by  a  thread  and  governed  by  a  reed.  Their 
fufpicion  was  quick  and  penetrating,  but  their  attachment  to  Britain 
was  obftinate,  and  it  was  at  that  time  a  kind  of  treafon  to  fpeak  againft 
it.  They  diiliked  the  miaiftry,  but  they  efleemed  the  nation.  Their 
idea  of  grievance  operated  without  refentment,  and  their  iingle  object 
was  reconciliation.  Bad  as  I  believed  the  miniftry  to  be,  I  never 
conceived  them  capable  of  a  meaiure  fo  raih  and  wicked  as  the  com- 
mencing of  holliiities;  much  lefs  did  I  imagine  the  nation  would  en- 
courage it.  I  viewed  the  dilpute  as  a  kind  of  law-fuit,  in  which  I 
fuppofed  the  parties  would  find  a  way  either  to  decide  or  fettle  it.  I 
had  no  thoughts  of  independence  or  of  arms.  The  world  could  not 
then  have  perfuaded  me  that  1  mould  be  either  a  foldier  or  an  author. 
If  I  had  any  talents  for  either  they  were  buried  in  me,  and  might  ever 
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have  continued  fo,  had  not  the  neceffity  of  the  times  dragged  and 
driven  them  into  action.  I  had  formed  my  plan  of  life,  and  conceiving 
myfelf  happy,  wifhed  every  body  elfe  fo.  But  when  the  country, 
into  which  I  had  but  jutt  put  my  foot,  was  fet  on  fire  about  my  ears, 
it  was  time  to  ftir.  It  was  time  for  every  man  to  ftir.  Tliofe  who 
had  been  long  fettled  had  fomething  to  defend  ;  thofe  who  had  juft 
come  had  fomething  to  purfue  ;  and  the  call  and  the  concern  was 
equal  and  univerfal.  For  in  a  country  where  all  men  were  once  ad- 
venturers, the  difference  of  a  few  years  in  their  arrival  could  make 
none  in  their  right. 

The  breaking  out  of  hofcilities  opened  a  new  fufpicion  in  the  po- 
litics of  America,  which  though  at  that  time  very  rare,  has  been  fince 
proved  to  be  very  right.  What  I  allude  to  is,  "  A  fecret  and  fixt 
determination  in  the  Britifh  cabinet  to  annex  America  to  the  crown 
of  England  as  a  conquered  country."  If  this  be  taken  as  the  object, 
then  the  whole  line  of  conduct  purfued  by  the  miniftry,  though  raih 
in  its  origin  and  ruinous  in  its  confequences,  is  neverthelefs  uniform 
and  confiftent  in  its  parts.  It  applies  to  every  cafe  and  refolves  every 
difficulty.  But  if  taxation  or  any  thing  elfe  be  taken  in  its  room, 
then  is  there  no  proportion  between  the  object  and  the  charge.  No- 
thing but  the  whole  foil  and  property  of  the  country  can  be  placed  as 
a  poflible  equivalent  again  ft  the  millions  which  the  miniftry  expended. 
No  taxes  raifed  in  America  could  pofiibly  repay  it.  A  revenue  of 
two  millions  fterling  a  year  would  not  difchargc  the  fum  and  intcrelt 
accumulated  thereon,  in  twenty  years. 

Reconciliation  never  appears  to  have  been  the  wifli  or  the  object 
of  adminiftration,  they  looked  on  conquer!  as  certain  and  infallible, 
and  under  that  perfuaflon  fought  to  drive  the  Americans  into  what 
they  might  ftile  a  general  rebellion,  and  then  cruming  them  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  reap  the  rich  harveft  of  a  general  confiscation, 
and  filence  them  fur  ever.  The  dependants  at  court  were  tGo  nume- 
rous to  be  provided  for  in  England.  The  market  for  plunder  in  the 
Eafl-Indies  was  over  ;  and  the  profligacy  of  government  required 
that  a  new  mine  fliould  be  opened,  and  tliat  mine  could  be  no  other 
than  America  conquered  and  forfeited.  They  had  no  where  elfe  to 
<^o.  Every  other  channel  was  drained  ;  and  extravagance,  with  the 
thirft  of  a  drunkard,  was  gaping  for  fupplies. 

If  the  miniftry  deny  this  to  have  been  their  plan,  it  becomes  them 
to  explain  what  was  their  plan.  For  either  they  have  abufed  us  in 
coveting  property  they  never  laboured  for,   or  they  have  abufed  you 
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in  expending  an  amazing  fum  upon  an  incompetent  object.  Taxa- 
tf(  n,  as  I  mentioned  before,  could  never  be  worth  the  charge  of  ob- 
taining it  by  arms  ;  and  any  kind  of  formal  obedience  which  Ame- 
Lild  have  made,  would  have  weighed  with  the  lightnefs  of  a 
unft  fuch  a  load  of  expo  nee.  It  is  therefore  moft  probable, 
the  miniftry  will  at  laft  juftify  their  policy  by  their  difhonefty, 
e,  that  their  original  defign  was  conqueft  :  And  in 
'11  becomes  the  people  of  England  to  confider  how  far 
:.  would  have  been  benefited  by  the  fuccefs. 

In  a  general  view  there  are  few  conquefts  that  repay  the  charge  of 

them,  and  mankind  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  it  can  ne- 

ifrorth  their  while  to  go  to  war  for  profit  fake      If  they  are 

made  war  upon,  their  country  invaded,  or  their  exiftence  at  ftake, 

s  their  duty  to  defend  and  preferve  themfelves,  but  in  every  other 
light  and  from  every  other  caufe  is  war  inglorious  and  deteftable.  But 
to  return  to  the  cafe  in  queftion — 

When  conquefts  are  made  of  foreign  countries,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  COMMERCE  and  DOMINION  of  the  country  which  made 
them  are  extended.  But  this  could  neither  be  the  object  nor  the 
confequence  of  the  prefent  war.  You  enjoyed  the  whole  commerce 
before.  It  could  receive  no  nofiible  addition  by  a  conqueft,  but  on 
the  contrary,  muft  diminifh  as  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  in  num- 
bers and  wealth.  You  had  the  fame  DOMINION  over  the  country 
which  you  ufed  to  have,  and  had  no  complaint  to  make  againft  her 
for  breach  of  any  part  of  the  contract  between  you  or  her,  or  con- 
tending againft  any  eftablifhed  cuftom,  commercial,  political  or  terri- 
torial. The  country  and  commerce  were  both  your  own  when  you 
BEGAN  to  conquer,  in  the  fame  manner  and  form  as  they  had  been 
your  own  an  hundred  years  before.  Nations  have  fometimes  been 
induced  to  make  conquefts  for  the  fake  only  of  reducing  the  power 
of  their  enemies,  or  bringing  it  to  a  balance  with  their  own.  But 
this  could  be  no  part  of  your  plan.  No  foreign  authority  was 
claimed  here,  neither  was  any  fuch  authority  fufpected  by  you,  or 
acknowledged  or  imagined  by  us.  What  then,  in  the  name  of  Hea- 
ven, could  you  go  to  war  for  ?  or  what  chance  couid  you  pofiibly 
have  in  the  event,  but  either  to  hold  the  fame  country  which  you 
held  before,  and  that  in  a  much  worfe  condition,  or  to  lofe  with  aw 
amazing  expence  what  you  might  have  retained  witiiout  a  farthing 
charges. 

War  never  can  be   the  intercft  of  a  trading   nation,    any   more 
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than  quarrellii.^  can  be  profitable  to  a  man  in  bufinefs.  But  to 
make  war  with  thofe  who  trade  with  us,  is  like  fetting  a  bull 
upon  a  cuftomer  at  the  (hop-door.  The  leaft  degree  of  common 
fenfe  fhews  the  madnefs  of  the  latter!  and  it  will  apply  with  the  fame 
force  of  conviction  to  the  former.  Piratical  nations,  having  neither 
commerce  or  commodities  of  their  own  to  lofe,  may  make  war  upon 
all  the  world,  and  lucratively  find  their  account  in  it.  But  it 
otherwife  with  Britain.  Fur  befides  the  ftoppage  of  tra  le  in  time 
of  war  fhe  expofts  more  of  her  own  property  to  be  loft,  than  fhe  has 
the  chance   of  taking  from  others.     Some  minify  . -iitlemen  in 

parliament  have  mentioned  the  greatnefs  cf  her  trade  as  an  a] 
for  the  greatnefs  of  her'lofs.     This  is  miferable  politics  indeei 
•aufe  it  ought  to  have   been  given  as  a  reafon  for  her  not 
in  a  war  at  firft.     The  coaft  of  America  commands  the  Weft- 
trade   almoft  as  effectually  as  the   coaft  of  Africa  dees   that  of 
Streights  ;    and  England  can  no  more  carry  on  the  former  without 
the  confent  of  America,  than  (he  can  the  latter   without  a  Mediter- 
ranean pafs. 

In  whatever  light  the  war  with  America  is  confidcred  upon  com- 
mercial principles,  it  is  evidently  the  intereit  of  the  people  of  England 
not  to  fupport  it  ;  and  why  it  has  been  fupported  fo  long  agamft 
the  cleareft  demonftrations  of  truth  and  national  advantage,  is  to  me, 
and  muft  be  to  all  the  reafonable  world,  a  matter  of  aiionilhment. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  faid  that  I  live  in  America,  and  write  this  frum 
intereft.  To  this  I  reply,  that  my  principles  are  univerfal.  My  at- 
tachment is  to  all  the  world,  and  not  to  any  particular  part,  and  if 
what  I  advance  is  right,  no  matter  where  or  who  it  comes  from. 
We  have  given  the  proclamation  of  your  commifiloners  a  currency  i» 
cur  newfpapers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  give  this  a  place  ia 
yours.      To  oblige  and  be  obliged  is  fair. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  part  of  my  addrefs,  I  fhall  mention  one  more 
eircumftance  in  which  I  think  the  people  of  England  have  been 
equally  miftaken  ;  and  then  proceed  to  other  matter. 

There  is   fuch  an   idea  exiftinp-  in  the  world,    as  that  of  NATI- 

o 

ONAL  HONOUR,  and  this  falfely  underfcood,  is  oftentimes  the 
caufe  of  war.  In  a  Chrifiiar.  and  philofophical  fenfe,  mankind  feem 
to  have  flood  ftill  at  individual  civilization,  and  to  retain  as  nations 
'  ail  the  original  rudenefs  of  nature.  Peace  by  treaty  is  only  a  ceffa- 
tion  of  violence  for  a  reformation  cf  fentime.it.  It  is  a  fubftitute  for 
a  principle  that  is  wanting  and  ever  will  be  wanting  till  the  idea  of 
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NATIONAL  HONOUR  be  rightly  underftocd.  As  individuals 
we  profefs  ourfelves  Chriflians,  but  as  nations  we  are  heathens,  Ro- 
mans, and  what  not.  I  remember  the  late  admiral  Saunders  declar- 
ing in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  that  in  the  time  of  peace,  "  That 
the  city  of  Madrid  laid  in  afhes  was  not  a  fufficient  atonement  for  the 
Spaniards  taking  off  the  rudder  of  an  Englifh  floop  of  war."  I  do 
not  a/k  whether  this  is  Cliriftianity  or  morality,  I  afk  whether  it  ia 
decency  ?  whether  it  is  proper  language  for  a  nation  to  ufe  ?  In 
private  life  we  mould  call  it  by  the  plain  name  of  bullying,  and 
the  elevation  of  rank  cannot  alter  its  character.  It  is  I  think  ex- 
ceedingly eafy  to  define  what  ought  to  be  underftood  by  national 
honour  ;  for  that  which  is  the  beft  character  for  an  individual  is  the 
bed  character  for  a  nation  ;  and  wherever  the  latter  exceeds  or  falls  be- 
neath the  former,  there  is  a  departure  from  the  line  of  true  greatnefs. 

I  have  thrown  out  this  obfervation  with  a  defign  of  applying  it  to 
Great-Britain.  Kerideaof  nationalhonourfeemsdevoidof  that  benevo- 
lence of  heart,  that  univerfal  expanfion  of  philanthropy,  and  that  triumph 
over  the  rage  of  vulgar  prejudice,  without  which  man  is  inferior  to  him- 
felf,  and  a  companion  of  common  animals.  To  know  whom  ihej  fhnll 
regard  or  diflike,  file  afks  what  country  they  are  of,  what  religion  they 
prnfefs,  and  what  property  they  enjoy.  Her  idea  of  national  honour 
feems  to  confift  in  national  infult,  and  that  to  be  a  great  people,  is  to  be 
neither  a  Chriflian,  a  philofopher,  or  a  gentleman,  but  to  threaten 
with  the  rudenefe  of  a  bear,  and  to  devour  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
lion.  This  perhaps  inay  found  harfh  and  uncourtly,  but  it  is  too 
true,  and  the  more  is  the  pity. 

I  mention  this  only  as  her  general  character.  But  towards  Ame- 
rica file  has  obferved  no  character  at  all ;  and  deftroyed  by  her  con- 
duct what  fiie  afiumed  in  her  title.  She  fet  out  with  the  title  of  Pa- 
rent, or  Mother  Country.  The  afibciation  of  ideas  which  naturally 
accompany  this  exprefiion,  are  filled  with  every  thing  that  is  fond, 
tender  and  forbearing.  They  have  an  energy  particular  to  them- 
felves»  and  overlooking  the  accidental  attachment  of  common  affec- 
tions, apply  with  peculiar  foftnefs  to  the  firft  feelings  of  the  heart. 
It  is  a  political  term  which  every  mother  can  feel  the  force  of,  and 
•very  child  can  judge  of.  It  needs  no  painting  of  mine  to  fet  it  oft, 
for  nature  only  can  do  it  juftice. 

But  has  any  part  of  your  conduct  to  America  correfponded  with 
the  title  you  fet  up  ?  If  in  your  general  national  character  you  arc 
unpolifited  and  fevere,  in  this  you  arc  inconfiRent  and  unnatural,  and 
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you  mud  have  exceeding  falfe  notions  of  national  honour,  to  fuppofe 
that  the  world  can  admire  a  want  of  humanity,  or  that  rational  ho- 
nour depends  on  the  violence  of  refentment  the  inflexibility  of  tem- 
per, or  the  vengeance  of  execution. 

I  would  willingly  convince  you,  and  that  with  as  much  temper  as 
the  times  will  fuffer  me  to  do,  that  as  you  oppofed  your  own  intereft: 
by  quarrelling  with  us,  fo  likewife  your  national  honour,  rightly 
conceived  and  underftood,  was  no  ways  called  upon  to  enter  into  a 
war  with  America  ;  had  you  ftudied  true  greatnefs  of  heart,  the  firft 
and  faireft  ornament  of  mankind,  you  would  have  acted  directly  con- 
trary to  all  that  you  have  done,  and  the  world  would  have  afcribed 
it  to  a  generous  caufe  ;  befides  which,  you  had  (though  with  the 
ailiftance  of  this  country)  fecured  a  powerful  name  by  the  lad  war. 
You  were  known  and  dreaded  abroad  ;  and  it  would  have  been  wife 
in  you  to  have  fufFered  the  world  to  have  flept  undifturbed  under 
that  idea.  It  was  to  you  a  force  exifting  without  expence.  It 
produced  to  you  all  the  advantages  of  real  power ;  and  ycu  were 
llronger  through  the  univerfality  of  that  charm,  than  any  future 
fleets  and  armies  may  probably  make  you.  Your  greatnefs  was  fo 
fecured  and  interwoven  with  your  filence,  that  you  ought  never  to 
have  awakened  mankind,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  quiet.  Had 
you  been  true  politicians  you  would  have  feen  all  this,  and  continued 
to  draw  from  the  magic  of  a  name,  the  force  and  authority  of  a  na- 
tion. 

Unwife  as  you  were  in  breaking  the  charm,  you  were  flill  more  ua- 
wife  in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  Samfon  only  told  the  fecret,  but 
you  have  performed  the  operation ;  you  have  (haven  your  own  head, 
and  wantonly  thrown  away  the  locks.  America  was  the  hair  from 
which  the  charm  was  drawn  that  infatuated  the  world.  You  ought  to 
have  quarrelled  with  no  power;  but  with  her  upon  no  account.  You 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  condefcenfion  you  might  make.  You 
might  have  humoured  her,  even  if  there  had  been  no  juflice  in  her 
claims,  without  any  rifle  to  your  reputation ;  for  Europe,  fafcinated  by 
your  fame,  would  have  afcribed  it  to  your  benevolence,  and  America, 
intoxicated  by  the  grant,  would  have  (lumbered  in  her  fetters. 

But  this  method  of  ftudying  the  progrefs  of  the  pafiions,  ir.  order 
to  afcertain  the  probable  conduct  of  mankind,  is  a  philofophy  in  politics 
which  thofe  who  prefide  at  St.  James's  have  no  conception  of.  They 
know  no  other  influence  than  corruption,  and  reckon  all  their  probabi- 
lities from  precedent.     A  new  cafe  is  to  them  a  new  world,  and  while* 
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they  arc  feeking  for  a  parallel  they  get  loft.  The  talents  of  Lord 
Mansfield  can  be  eftimated  at  beft  no  higher  than  thofe  of  a  fophift. 
He  underftands  the  fubtleties  but  not  the  elegance  of  nature;  and  by 
continually  viewing  mankind  through  the  cold  medium  of  the  law, 
never  thinks  of  penetrating  into  the  warmer  region  of  the  mind.  As 
for  Lord  North,  it  is  his  happinefs  to  have  in  him  more  philofophy 
than  fenliment,  for  he  bears  flogging  like  a  top  and  fleeps  the  better 
for  it.  His  punilhment  becomes  his  fuppoit,  for  while  he  fuffers  the 
lafii  for  his  fins  he  keeps  himfelf  up  by  twirling  about.  In  politics, 
lie  is  a  good  arithmetician,  and  in  every  thing  elfe  nothing  at  all. 
There  is  one  circumftar.ee  which  comes  fo  much  within  Lord 
irth's  province  as  a  financier,  that  I  am  furprized  it  mould  efcape 
rim,  which  is  the  different  abilities  of  the  two  countries  in  fupporting 
the  expence;  for,  ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  England  is  not  a  match  for 
America  in  this  particular.  By  a  curious  kind  of  revolution  in  ac- 
counts, the  people  of  England  feem  to  miftake  their  poverty  for 
their  riches  ;  that  is,  they  reckon  their  national  debt  as  a  part  of 
their  national  wealth.  They  make  the  fame  kind  of  error  which  a 
man  would  do,  who  after  mortgaging  his  eftate,  fliould  add  the  mo- 
ney borrowed,  to  the  full  value  of  the  eftate  in  order  to  count  up  his 
worth,  and  in  this  cafe  be  would  conceit  that  he  got  rich  by  running 
into  debt.  Juft  thus  it  is  with  England.  The  government  owed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war  onehu  ndred  and  thirty-five  millions  fter- 
ling,  and  though  the  individuals  to  whom  it  was  daie,  had  a  right  to 
reckon  their  (hares  as  (o  much  private  property,  yet  to  the  nation  col- 
lectively it  was  fo  much  poverty.  There  is  as  effectual  limits  to 
public  debts  as  to  private  ones,  for  when  once  the  money  borrowed 
is  fo  great  as  to  require  the  whole  yearly  revenue  to  difcharge  the 
intereft  thereon,  there  is  an  end  to  a  farther  borrowing;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  when  the  intereft  of  a  man's  debts  amounts  to  the  yearly 
income  of  his  eftate,  there  is  an  end  to  his  credit.  This  is  nearly  the 
cafe  with  England,  the  intereft  of  her  prefent  debt  being  at  leaft  equal 
to  one  half  of  her  yearly  revenue,  i'o  that  out  often  millions  annually 
collected  by  taxes,  flie  has  but  five  fiie  can  call  her  own. 

The  very  reverfe  of  this  was  the  cafe  with  America;  flie  began  the 
war  without  any  debt  upon  her,  ana  in  order  to  carry  it  on,  flie  nei- 
ther railed  money  by  taxes,  nor  borrowed  it  upon  intereft,  but  created 
it ;  and  her  Gtuation  at  this  time  continues  fo  much  the  reverfe  of  vours 
that  taxing  would  make  her  rich,  whereas  it  would  make  you  poor. 
When  we  Audi  have  funk  the  fum  which  we  have  created,   we  fhall 
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tkcn  be  out  of  debt,  be  juft  as  rich  as  when  we  began,  and  all  the  while 
we  are  doing  it,  (hall  feel  no  difference,  becaufe  the  value  will  rife  as 
the  quantity  decreafes. 

There  was  not  a  country  in  the  world  fo  capable  of  bearing  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  war  as  America ;  not  only  becaufe  (he  was  not  in  debt  when 
fhe  began,  but  becaufe  the  country  is  young  and  capable  of  infinite 
improvement,  and  has  an  almoft  boundlefs  trait  of  new  lands  in  ftore, 
whereas  England  has  got  to  her  extent  of  age  and  growth,  and  has  no 
unoccupied  land  or  property  in  referve.  The  one  is  like  a  young  heir 
coming  to  a  large  improvable  eftate ;  the  other  like  an  old  man  whole 
chances  are  over,  and  his  eflate  mortgaged  for  half  its  worth. 

In  the  fecond  number  of  the  Crifis,  which  I  find  has  been  re-pub- 
limed  in  England,  I  endeavoured  to  fet  forth  the  impracticability  of 
conquering  America.  I  Mated  every  cafe,  that  I  conceived  could 
poffibly  happen,  and  ventured  to  predict  its  confequence.  As  my 
conclufions  were  drawn  not  artfully  but  naturally,  they  have  all  proved 
to  be  true.  I  was  upon  the  fpot;  knew  the  politics  of  America,  her 
ilrength  and  refources,  and  by  a  train  of  fervices,  the  befl  in  my  power 
to  render,  was  honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  the  congrefs,  the  army 
and  the  people.  I  confidered  the  caufe  a  juft  one.  I  know  and 
feel  it  a  juft  one,  and  under  that  confidence  never  made  my  own  profit 
or  lofs  an  object.  My  endeavour  was  to  have  the  matter  well  un- 
derstood on  both  fides,  and  I  conceived  myfelf  tendering  a  general 
fervice,  by  fetting  forth  to  the  one  the  impoffibility  of  being  con- 
quered, and  to  the  other  the  impoffibility  of  conquering.  Moll  of 
the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  the  miniilry  for  fupporting  the  war, 
are  the  very  arguments  that  ought  to  have  been  ufed  againft  fupporting 
it  ;  and  the  plans,  by  which  they  thought  to  conquer,  are  the  very 
plans  in  which  they  were  fure  to  be  defeated.  They  have  taken 
every  thing  up  at  the  wrong  end.  Their  ignorance  is  aftonifhing, 
and  were  you  in  my  fituation  you  would  fee  it.  They  may  perhaps 
have  your  confidence,  but  I  am  perfuaded  they  would  make  very  in- 
different members  of  congrefs.  I  know  what  England  is,  and  what 
America  is,  and  from  the  compound  of  knowledge,  am  better  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  iffue,  than  what  the  king  or  any  of  his  minifters  can 
be. 

In  this  number  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  ill  policy  and  dif- 

advantages  of  the  war.      I  believe  many  of  my  remarks  are  new. 

Thofe  which  are  not  fo,   I  have  ftudied  to  improve  and  place  in  a 

manner  that  may  be  clear  and  ftriking.     Your  failure  is,   I  am  per- 

Vol.   I.  T 
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fuaded,  as  certain  as  fate.  America  is  above  your  reach.  She  is  at 
lead:  your  equal  in  the  world,  and  her  independence  neither  refts  upon 
your  confent,  nor  can  be  prevented  by  your  arms.  In  fhort,  you 
fpend  your  fubflance  in  vain,  and  impoverish  yourfelves  without  a 
hope. 

But  fuppofe  you  had  conquered  America,  what  advantage  collec- 
tively or  individually,  as  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  conquerors, 
could  you  have  looked  for.  This  is  an  object  you  fcemed  never  to 
hive  attended  to-  Listening  for  the  found  of  victory,  and  led  away 
by  the  phrenzy  of  arms,  you  neglected  to  reckon  either  the  coft  of 
the  confequenees.  You  muft  all  pay  towards  the  expence;  the  pooreft 
among  you  muft  bear  his  (hare,  and  it  is  both  your  right  and  your 
duly  to  weigh  ferioufly  the  matter.  Had  America  been  conquered, 
fiie  might  have  been  parcelled  cut  in  grants  to  the  favourites  at  court, 
but  no  fhare  of  it  would  have  fallen  to  you.  Your  taxes  would  net 
have  been  leffened,  becaufe  She  would  have  been  in  no  condition  to 
h  v  paid  any  towards  your  relief.  We  are  rich  by  a  contrivance  of 
our  own,  which  would  have  ceafed  as  foon  as  you  became  matters. 
Our  paper  money  will  be  of  no  ufe  in  England,  and  filver  and  gold 
have  none.  In  the  hnl  war  you  made  many  conquefts,  but  were 
any  of  your  taxes  leffened  thereby  ?  On  the  contrary,  were  you  not 
taxed  to  pay  for  the  charge  of  making  them,  and  have  not  the  fame 
been  the  cafe  in  every  war? 

To  the  parliament  I  beg  to  addrefs  myfelf  in  a  particular  manner. 
They  appear  to  have  fuppofed  themfelves  partners  in  the  chace,  and 
to  have  hunted  with  the  lion  from  an  expectation  of  a  right  in. the 
booty ;  but  in  this  it  is  moft  probable  they  would,  as  legislators,  have 
been  difappointed.  The  cafe  is  quite  a  new  one,  and  many  unforefeen 
d  acuities  would  have  arifen  thereon.  The  parliament  claimed  a 
legiflative  right  over  America,  and  the  war  originated  from  that  pre- 
tence. But  the  army  is  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  crown,  and  if 
America  had  been  conquered  through  their  means,  the  claim. of  the 
legiflature  would  have  been  fuffocated  in  the  conquefl.  Ceded  or 
conquered  countries  are  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  the  authority  of  par- 
liament. Taxation  is  exercifed  over  them  by  prerogative  and  not  by 
law.  It  was  attempted  to  be  done  in  the  Grenades  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  only  reafoi  why  it  was  not  done  was  becaufe  the  crown  had 
made  a  prior  relinquishment  of  its  claim.  Therefore,  parliament 
have  been  all  this  while  Supporting  meafures  for  the  ellablifhmer.t  of 
their  authority,  in  the  iffue  of  which,  they  would  have  been  triumphed 
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over  by  the  prerogative.  This  might  have  opened  a  new  and  inte- 
reiling  oppofition  between  the  parliament  and  the  crown.  The 
crown  would  have  fald  that  it  conquered  for  itfelf,  ?.v.c.  that  to  conquer 
for  parliament  was  an  unknown  cafe.  The  parliament  might  have 
replied,  that  America  not  being  a  foreign  country,  but  a  country  in 
rebellion,  could  not  be  faid  to  be  conquered,  but  reduced;  and  thus 
continued  their  claim  by  difowning  the  term.  The  crown  might 
have  rejoined,  that  however  America  might  be  considered  at  firfl,  (lie 
became  foreign  at  lafl  by  a  declaration  of  independence  and  a  treaty 
tvith  France;  and  that  her  cafe  being,  by  that  treaty,  put  within  the 
law  of  nations,  was  out  of  the  law  of  parliament.  The  parliament 
might  have  maintained,  that  as  their  claim  over  America  had  never 
beefl  furrendered,  fo  neither  could  it  be  taken  away.  The  crown 
might  have  indited,  that  though  the  claim  of  parliament  could  not  be 
taken  away,  yet  being  an  inferior  it  might  be  fuperceded ;  and  that, 
whether  the  claim  was  withdrawn  from  the  objeft,  or  the  object  ta- 
kes from  the  claim,  the  fame  feparation  enfued  ;  and  that  America 
being  fubdued  after  a  treaty  with  France,  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes  a  regal  conqueft,  and  of  courfe  the  fole  property  01  the  king. 
The  parliament,  as  the  legal  delegates  of  the  people,  might  have  con- 
tended again iFthe  term  "  inferior,"  and  refted  the  cafe  upon  the  an- 
tiquity of  power,  and  this  would  have 'brought  on  a  fet  of  very  inte- 
refting  and  rational  quellions. 

Firlt,  What  is  the  original  fountain  cf  power  and  honour  in  any 
country  ? 

Secondly,  Whether  the  prerogative  does  not  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple ? 

Thirdly,  Whether  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  the  Engh.1i  conftitu- 
tion  ? 

Fourthly,  Of  what  ufe  is  the  crown  to  the  people  ? 

Fifthly,  Whether  he  who  invented  a  crown  was  not  an  enemy  to 
mankind  ? 

Sixthly,  Whether  it  is  not  a  fhame  for  a  man  to  fpend  a  million  a 
year  and  do  no  good  for  it,  and  whether  the  money  might  not  be 
better  applied  ? 

Seventhly,  Whether  fuch  a  man  is  not  better  dead  than  alive  ? 

Eighthly,  Whether  a  congrefs  conftituted  like  that  of  America, 
is  not  the  moft  happy  and  confident  form  of  government  in  the  world? 
— With  a  number  of  others  of  the  fame  import. 

In  fliort,  the  contention  about  the  dividend  might  have  diilracted 
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tne  nation  ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  agree  in  the  conqueii 
and  quarrel  for  the  prize  ;  therefore  it  is,  perhaps,  a  happy  circum- 
ftance,  that  our  fucceftes  have  prevented  the  difpute. 

It  the  parliament  had  been  thrown  out  in  their  claim,  which  it  is 
mo  [I  probable  they  would,  the  nation  likewife  would  have  been  thrown 
out  ;n  their  expectation  ;  for  as  the  taxes  would  have  been  laid  on 
by  the  crown  without  the  parliament,  the  revenue  arifing  therefrom, 
jfan;-  could  have  arofe,  would  not  have  gone  into  the  exchequer,  but 
into  the  privy  purfe,  and  fo  far  trom  Leifening  their  taxes,  would  not 
even  have  been  added  to  them,  but  ferved  only  as  pocket  money  to 
the  crown.  The  more  I  reflect  on  this  matter  the  more  I  am  aflo- 
mfhed  at  the  blindnefs  and  ill  policy  of  my  countrymen,  whofe  wifdem 
feems  to  operate  without  difeernmen-t,  and  their  Itrcngth  without  an 
objeA. 

To  the  great  bulwark  of  the  nation,  I  mean  the  mercantile  and  ma- 
nufacturing part  thereof,  I  likewife  prefent  my  addrefs.      It  is  your 
intereft  to  fee  America  an  independent  country  and  not  a  conquered 
one.      If  conquered,  fhe  is  ruined;  and  if  ruined,  poor;  confequently 
the  trade  will  be  a  trifle,   and  her  credit  doubtful.      If  independent, 
fhe  flourifhes,  and  from  her  flourifhing  muft  your  profits  arife.      It 
matters  nothing  to  yon  who  governs  America,  if  your  manufactures 
find  a  cenfumption   there.      Some   articles  will  confequentlv  be  ob- 
tained from  other  places,  and  ri^ht  they  fliould;  but  the  demand  of 
others  will  increafe  by  the  great  influx  of  inhabitants  which  a  flate  of 
independence  and  peace  willoccafion,  and  on  the  final  event  you  may 
be  enriched.      The  commerce  of  America  is  perfectly  free,   and  ever 
v.iil  be  fo.      She  will  confign  away  no  part  of  it  to  any  nation.      She 
has  not  to  her  friends,  and  certainly  will  not  to  her  enemies,  though 
it  is  probable  that  your  narrow-minded  politicians,  thinking  to  pleafe 
you  thereby,  may  fome  time  or  other  make  fuch  an  unneceflary  pro- 
pofal.     Trade  flourifhes  beft  when  it  is  free,  and  it  is  weak  policy  to 
attempt  to  fetter  it.      Her  treaty  with  France  is  on  the  moft  liberal 
and  generous  principles  and  the  French  in  their  conduct  towards  her 
have  proved  themfelves  to  be  philofophers,  politicians  and  gentlemen. 
To  the  minillry  I  likewife  addrefs  myfclf.     You,  gentlemen,  have 
ftudied  the  ruin  of  your  country,  from   which  it  is  not  within  your 
abilities  to  refcue  her.     Your  attempts  to  recover  are  as  ridiculous  as 
your  plans  which  involved  her  are  deteftable.      The  commifiioners  be- 
ing  about   to  depart,  will  probably  bring  you  this,   and  with  it  my 
fixth  number  to  them  ;     and  in   fo   doing  they   carry   back   more 
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COMMON  SENSE  than  they  brought,  and  you  likewife  will  have 
more  than  when  you  fent  them. 

Having  thus  addrefied  you  feverolly,  I  conclude  by  addreffing 
you  collectively.  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning-.  A  period 
of  iixteen  years  of  mifconduct  and  misfortune,  is  certainly  long 
enough  for  any  one  nation  to  fuffer  under  ;  and  upon  a  fuppofition 
that  war  is  not  declared  between  France  and  you,  I  beg  to  place  a 
line  of  conduct  before  you  that  will  eafily  lead  you  out  ol  all  your 
troubles.  It  has  been  hinted  before,  and  cannot  be  too  much  at- 
tended to. 

Suppofe  America  had  remained  unknown  to  Europs  till  the  pre- 
fent  year,  and  that  Mr.  Banks  and  Doctor  Solander,  in  another  voy- 
age round  the  w^orld,  had  made  the  firft  difcovery  of  her  in  the  felf 
fame  condition  fhe  is  now  in,  of  arts,  arms,  numbers,  and  civilization. 
What  I  aik  in  that  cafe,  would  have  been  your  conduct  towards  her  ? 
for  THAT  will  point  out  what  it  ought  to  be  now.  The  problems 
and  their  folutions  are  equal,  and  the  right  line  of  the  one  is  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  other.  The  queftion  takes  in  every  circumftance  that 
can  poflibly  arife.  It  reduces  politics  to  a  fimple  thought,  and  is 
moreover  a  mode  of  inveftigation,  in  which,  while  you  are  ftudying 
your  intereft,  the  fimplicity  of  the  cafe  will  cheat  you  into  good  tem- 
per. You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  fuppofe  you  have  found  Ame- 
rica, and  fhe  appears  found  to  your  hand,  and  while  in  the  joy  of 
your  heart  you  {land  ftill  to  admire  her,  the  path  of  politics  rifes 
ftraight  before  you. 

Were  I  difpofed  to  paint  a  contraft,  I  could  eafily  fet  off  what 
you  have  done  in  the  prefent  cafe  again  ft  what  you  would  have  done 
in  THAT  cafe,  and  by  juftly  oppofing  them,  conclude  a  picture  that 
would  make  you  blufh.  But,  as  when  any  of  the  prouder  paffions 
are  hurt,  it  is  much  better  philofophy  to  let  a  man  flip  into  a  good 
temper  than  to  attack  him  in  a  bad  one  ;  for  that  reafori,  therefore, 
I  only  ftate  the  cafe,  and  leave  yourfelves  to  reflect  upon  it. 

To  go  a  little  back  into  politics,  it  will  be  found  that  the  true 
intereft  of  Britain  lay  in  propofmg  and  promoting  the  independence 
of  America  immediately  after  the  laft  peace  ;  for  the  expence  which 
Britain  had  then  incurred  by  defending  America  as  her  own  domini- 
ons, ought  to  have  (hewn  her  the  policy  and  necefiity  of  changing  the 
STILE  of  the  country,  as  the  belt  probable  method  of  preventing 
future  wars  and  expence,  and  the  only  method  by  which  fhe  could 
hold   the  commerce  without  the  charge  of  fovereignty.       Befidei 
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which,  the  title  fhe~  affufned  of  parent  country,  led  to,  and  pointed 
cut,  the  propriety,  wifdom  and  advantage  of  a  feparation  ;  Tor  as  in 
,;e  life,  children  grow  into  men,  and  by  fetting  up  for  them- 
fdves,  extend  and  fccure  the  interefl  of  the  whole  family,  fo  in  the 
fetfletrrent  ot  colop.ki  large  enough  to  admit  of  maturity,  the  fame 
policy  mould  he  purfued,  and  the  fame  confequences  would  follow. 
Nothing  harts  the  affections  both  of  parents  and  children  fo  much, 
as  Kving  too  ctofely  connected,  ar.d  keeping  up  the  diilinciion  too 
long.  Domineering  will  not  do  over  thofe,  who  by  a  progrefs  in 
life  are  become  equal  in  rank  to  their  parents,  that  is,  when  they 
kave  families  of  their  cavh  ;  and  though  they  may  conceive  them- 
es  the  fubje&s  of  their  advice,  will  not  fuppofe  them  the  objects 
of  their  government.  I  do  not,  by  drawing  this  parallel,  mean  to 
zdrr.it  the  title  of  PARENT  COUNTRY,  becaufe  if  due  any 
where,  it  Is  due  to  Europe  collectively,  and  the  firft  fettlers  from 
England  were  driven  here  by  profecution.  I  mean  only  to  introduce 
the  term  :o:;  the  fake  of  policy,  and  to  (how  from  your  title,  the 
line  of  ycur  interefl. 

When  yon  faw  the  flate  of  flrength  and  opulence,  and  that  by 
her  own  induftry,  which  America  had  arrived  at,  you  ou^ht  to  have 
advffed  her  to  have  fet  up  for  herfelf,  and  propofed  an  alliance  of 
interefl  with  her,  and  in  fo  doing,  you  would  have  drawn,  and  that 
at  her  own  expence,  move  real  advantage,  and  more  military  fupplies 
and  afilftance  both  of  fhips  and  men,  than  from  any  weak  and  wran^- 
ling  government  you  could  exercife  over  her.  In  fnort,  had  you 
ed  only  the  domeflic  politics  of  a  family  you  would  have  learned 
how  to  govern  the  ftate  ;  but,  inftead  of  this  eafy  and  natural  line, 
you  flew  out  into  every  thing  which  was  wild  and  outrageous,  till  by 
following  the  paffion  and  ftupidity  of  the  pilot,  you  wrecked  the 
▼effel  within  fight  of  the  fliore. 

Having  (hown  what  you  ought  to  have  done,  I  now  proceed 
to  fhew  the  reafon  why  it  was  net  dene.  The  caterpillar  circle  of 
the  court,  had  an  interefl  to  purfue  diflinct  from,  and  oppofed  to 
yours,  for  though  by  the  independence  of  America  and  an  alliance 
therewith,  the  trade  would  have  continued,  if  not  increafed,  as  in 
many  articles  neither  country  can  go  to  a  better  market,  and  though 
by  defending  and  protecting  herfelf,  fhc  would  have  been  no  expence 
to  you,  and  consequently  your  national  charges  would  have  de- 
creafed,  and  your  taxes  might  have  been  proportionably  lefTened 
thereby;   yet  the  llriking  oil  fo  many  places  from  the  court  calendar. 
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was  put  111  opposition  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation.  The  lofs  of 
thirteen  government-fhips,  with  their  appendages  here  and  in  Epg~ 
land,  is  a  (hocking  found  in  the  ear  of  a  hungry  courtier.  Your 
prefent  king  and  noiniftry  will  be  the  ruin  of  you  ;  and  you  had  bet- 
ter rifk  a  revolution  and  call  a  congrefs,  than  be  thus  Led  on  from 
madnefs  to  defpair,  and  from  defpair  to  ruin.  America  has  let  you 
the  example,  and  you  may  follow  it  and  be  free. 

I  now  come  to  the  laft  part,  a  war  with  France.  This  is  what  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  will  advife  you  to,  and  all  good  men  woujd  wife  to 
prevent.  Whether  France  will  declare  war  againft  you,  is  not  for 
me  in  this  place  to  mention,  or  to  hint  even  it  I  knew  it,  but  it  mull 
be  madnefs  in  you  to  do  it  firft.  The  matter  is  come  new  to  a  full 
crifis  and  peace  is  eafy  if  willingly  fet  about.  Whatever  you  may 
think,  France  has  behaved  handfbmeiy  to  you.  She  would  have 
been  unjuft  to  herfelf  to  have  aftcd  otherwife  than  fhe  did  ;  and 
having  accepted  our  offer  of  alliance  fee  gave  you  genteel  notice  cf  it. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  conduct  reierved  or  indelicate,  and  while 
fhe  announced  her  determination  to  fupport  her  treaty,  fhe  left  you 
to  give  the  firft  offenee.  America  on  her  part,  has  exhibited  a  cha- 
racter of  hrmnefs  to  the  world.  Unprepared  and  unarmed,  without 
form  or  government,  fhe  fingly  oppofed  a  nation  that  domineered 
over  half  the  globe.  The  greatnefs  of  the  deed  demands  refpect ; 
and  though  you  may  feel  refentment.  you  are  compelled  both  to 
WONDER  and  ADMIRE. 

Here  I  reft  my  arguments  and  finifh  my  addrefs.  Such  as  it  is,  it 
is,  a  gift  and  you  are  welcome.  It  was  always  my  defign  to  dedicate 
a  CRISIS  to  you,  when  the  time  fhould  come  that  would  properly 
MAKE  IT  A  CRISIS;  and  when,  Ukewifc,  I  fhould  catch  inyfelf 
in  a  temper  to  write  it,  and  fuopofe  you  in  a  condition  to  read  it. 
THAT  time  is  now  arrived,  and  with  it  the  opportunity  of  convey- 
ance. For  the  commiffioners— POOR  COMMISSIONERS  ! 
having  proclaimed,  that  "  YET  FORTY  DAYS  AND  NINE- 
VEH SHALL  BE  OVERTHROWN"  have  waited  out  the 
date,  and  difcontented  with  their  God,  are  returning  to  their  gourd. 
And  all  the  harm  I  wifh  them  is,  that  it  may  not  WITHER  about 
their  ears,  and  that  they  may  not  make  their  exit  in  the  belly  of  a 
whale. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

P.   S.  Though  in  the  tranquility   of  my  mind  I  have  cone' 
wli.ii  a  laugh,   yet  I  have  fomething  to  mention  to  the  COMMIS- 
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SIONi.lv S,  which  to  them  is  ferious  and  worthy  their  attention. 
Their  authority  is  derived  from  an  aft  of  parliament  which  likewife  def- 
cribes  and  LIMITS  their  OFFICIAL  powers.  Their  commifiion, 
therefore,  is  only  a  recital,  and  perfonal  inveftiture,  of  thofe  powers, 
cr  a  nomination  and  defer ipt  ion  of  the  perfons  who  are  to  execute 
them.  Had  it  contained  any  thing-  contrary  to,  or  gone  beyond  the 
line  cf,  the  written  law  from  which  it  is  derived  and  by  which  it  is 
bound,  it  would,  by  the  Engliih  conftitution,  have  been  treafon  in 
the  crown,  and  the  king  been  fubjeft  to  an  impeachment.  He  dared 
not,  therefore,  put  in  his  commifiion  what  you  have  put  in  your  pro- 
clamation, that  is,  he  dared  not  have  aruthorifed  you  in  that  commif- 
iion to  burn  and  deftroy,  or  to  threaten  to  burn  a;.d  deftroy  any  thing 
in  America.  You  are  both  in  the  ACT  and  in  the  COMMISSION 
ftiled  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  RESTORING  PEACE,  and 
the  methods  for  doing  it  are  there  pointed  out.  Your  laft  procla- 
mation is  figned  by  you  as  commiffioners  UNDER  THAT  ACT. 
You  make  parliament  the  patron  of  its  contents.  Yet  in  the  body 
of  it,  you  infert  matters  contrary  both  to  the  fpirit  and  letter  of  the 
act,  and  what  likewife  your  king  dared  not  have  put  in  his  commifiion 
to  you.  The  Rate  of  tilings  in  England,  gentlemen,  is  too  ticklihh 
for  you  to  run  hazards.  You  are  ACCOUNTABLE  TO  PAR- 
LIAMENT FOR  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THAT  ACT  AC- 
CORDING TO  TFIE  LETTER  OF  IT.  Your  heads  may  pay 
for  breaking  it,  for  you  certainly  have  broke  it  by  exceeding  it.  And 
as  a  friend,  who  would  wiih  yen  to  efcape  the  paw  of  the  lion  as 
well  as  the  belly  of  the  whale,  I  civilly  hint  to  you,  TO  KEEP 
WITHIN  COMPASS. 

Sir  Harry  Clinton,  firiftlv  fpeaking,  is  as  accountable  as  the  reft; 
for  though  a  general,  he  is  likewife  a  commifiioner,  afting  under  a 
fnperior  authority.  His  firft  obedience  is  to  the  aft  ;  and  his  plea 
of  losing  a  general  will  not  and  cannot  clear  him  as  a  commifiioner, 
for  that  would  fuppofe  the  crown,  in  its  iingle  capacity,  to  have  a 
power  of  difpenfing  with  an  aft  of  parliament.  Your  filiations,  gen- 
tlemen, are  nice  and  critical,  and  the  more  fo  becaufe  England  is  un- 
fettled.  Take  heed?  Remember  the  times  of  Charles  the  firft!  For 
Laud  and  Stafford  fell  by  trufting  to  a  hope  like  yours. 

Having  thus  (hewn  you  the  danger  of  your  proclamation,  I  r.ow 

(hew  you  the  folly  of  it.     The  means  contr^dift  your  defign,  You 

en  to  lay  wafte  in  order  to  render  America  a  ufelefs  acquisition 

of  alliance  to  France.      I  reply,  that  the  more  deftrucVon  you  com- 
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Ittit  (if  you  could  do  it)  the  more  valuable  to  France  you  make  that 
alliance.  You  can  deftroy  only  houfes  and  goods  ;  and  by  fo  doing 
you  increafe  our  demand  upon  her  for  materials  and  merchandize ;  for 
the  wants  of  one  nation,  provided  it  has  FREEDOM  and  CRE- 
DIT, naturally  produces  riches  to  the  other;  and  as  you  can  neither 
ruin  the  land  nor  prevent  the  vegetation,  you  would  encreafe  the  ex- 
portation of  our  produce  in.  payment,  which  to  her  would  be  a  new 
fund  of  wealth.  In  fliort,  had  you  cail  about  for  a  plan  on  purpofe 
to  enrich  your  enemies  you  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  better. 

C.   S. 


THE  CRISIS— NUMBER  VIII. 
ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PEOPLE   OF  ENGLAND. 

ft   PTp 

1  RUSTING  (fays  the  king  of  England  in  his  fpeech  of  No- 
"  vember  laft)  in  the  Divine  Providence,  and  in  the  juflice  of  my 
"  caufe,  I  am  firmly  refolved  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and 
"  to  make  every  exertion  in  order  to  compel  our  enemies  to  cquf- 
*'  table  terms  of  peace  and  accommodation."  To  this  declaration 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  confederated  powers  of  Eu- 
rope will  reply,  if  Britain  'will  have  war,  Jhefhall  have  enough  of  it. 

Five  years  have  nearly  elapfed  fince  the  commencement  of  hofiili- 
ties,  and  every  campaign,  by  a  gradual  decay,  has  leflened  your  ability 
to  conquer,  without  producing  a  ferious  thought  on  your  condition 
or  your  fate.  Like  a  prodigal  lingering  in  an  habitual  confumption, 
you  feel  the  relics  of  life,  and  miftake  them  for  recovery.  New 
fchemes,  like  new  medicines,  have  administered  frefh  hopes  and  pro- 
longed the  difeafe  inftead  of  curing  it.  A  change  of  generals,  like  a 
change  of  phyficians,  ferved  only  to  keep  the  Battery  alive,  and  furnim 
new  pretences  for  new  extravagance. 

*'  Can  Britain  fail?"*  Has  been  proudly  allied  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  enterprize,  and  that  "  ivbateverJJoe  ivills  isfatef'f  has 
been  given  with  the  folemnity  of  prophetic  confidence,  and  though 

*    Whitehead's  new-year's  ode  for  1776. 

•j-  Ode  at  the  inflallation  of  Lord  North  for  chancellor  of  the  iinivetjity 
$f  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  U 
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the  queflion  has  been  constantly  replied  to  by  disappointment,  and  the 
prediction  falsified  by  misfortune,  yet  (till  the  infuk  continued,  and 
your  catalogue  cf  national  evils  increafed  therewith.  Eager  to  per- 
Suade  the  wcrld  of  her  power,  fhe  confidered  destruction  as  the  minister 
of  greatnefs,  and  conceived  that  the  glory  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  an 
Indian,  lay  in  the  number  of  its  fcalps  and  the  miferies  it  inflicts. 

Fire,  Sword  and  want,  as  far  as  the  arms  of  Britain  could  extend 
them,  have  been  fpread  with  wanton  cruelty  along  the  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  while  you,  remote  from  the  fcene  of  fuffering,  had  nothing 
to  lofe  and  as  little  to  dread,  the  information  reached  you  like  a  tale 
of  antiquity,  in  which  the  diftance  of  time  defaces  the  conception, 
and  changes  the  Severelt  forrows  into  converfable  amufement. 

This  makes  the  fecond  paper,  addreSSed  perhaps  in  vain  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  That  advice  Should  be  taken  wherever  example  has 
failed,  or  precept  be  regarded  where  warning  is  ridiculed,  is  like  a 
picture  of  hope  retting  on  defpair  :  But  when  time  mall  ftamp  with 
univerfal  currency,  the  facts  you  have  long  encountered  with  a  laugh, 
and  the  irrefiitible  evidence  of  accumulated  lofTes,  like  the  hand  writing 
en  the  wall,  fhall  add  terror  to  diStreSs,  you  will  then,  in  a  conflict 
cf  Sufferings,  learn  to  fympathife  with  ethers  by  feeling  for  your 
felves. 

The  triumphant  appearance  of  the  combined  fleets  in  the  channel 
and  at  your  harbours'  mouth,  and  the  expedition  cf  captain  Paul 
Jones  on  the  weftern  and  eaftern  coaft  of  England  and  Scotland,  will, 
by  placing  you  in  the  condition  of  an  endangered  country,  read  to  you 
a  Stronger  lecture  on  the  calamities  of  invafion,  and  bring  to  your  minds 
a  truer  picture  of  promifcuous  diftrefs,  than  the  moft  Smithed  ihetoric 
can  defcribe  or  the  keeneft  imagination  conceive. 

Hitherto  you  have  experienced  the  expences,  but  nothing  of  the 
miferies  of  war.  Your  disappointments  have  been  accompanied  with 
no  immediate  fuffering,  and  your  loffes  came  to  you  only  by  intelli- 
gence. Like  fire  at  a  diftance,  you  heard  not  even  the  cry  ;  you  felt 
not  the  danger,  you  faw  not  the  confuflon.  To  you  every  thing  has 
been  foreign  but  the  taxes  to  fupport  it.  You  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  be  akrmed  at  midnight  with  an  armed  enemy  in  the  Streets.  You 
were  Strangers  to  the  diftrefling  Scene  oSa  Samily  in  flight,  and  to  the 
thoufand  reftleSs  cares  and  tender  Sorrows  that  inceflantly  arnSe. 
To  See  women  and  children  wandering  in  the  Severity  of  winteri  with 
the  brcken  remains  of  a  well  furni/hed  houfe,  and  Seeking  fhelter  in 
«very  crib  and  hut,   were  matters  you  had  no  conception  of.     You 
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knew  not  what  it  was  to  ftand  by  and  fee  your  goods  chopt  for  fuel, 
and  your  beds  ript  to  pieces  to  make  packages  for  plunder.  The  rai- 
fery  of  others,  like  a  tempeftuous  night,  added  to  the  pleafures  of 
your  own  fecuiity.  You  even  enjoyed  the  ftorm,  by  contemplating 
the  difference  of  conditions  and  that  which  carried  forrow  into  the 
breafts  of  thoufands,  ferved  but  to  heighten  in.  you  a  fpeeies  of  tranquil 
pride. Yet  thefe  are  but  the  fainter  fufferings  of  war,  when  com- 
pared with  carnage  and  flaughter,  the  miferies  of  a  military  hofpital, 
or  a  town  in  flames. 

The  people  of  America  by  anticipating  diftvefs  had  fortified  their 
minds  againft  every  fpeeies  you  could  inflict.  They  had  refclved  to 
abandon  their  homes,  to  refign  them  to  deftruc"tion,  and  to  feek  new 
fettlements  rather  than  fubmit.  Thus  familiarifed  to  misfortune,  be- 
fore it  arrived,  they  bore  their  portion  with  the  lefs  regret:  The  juft- 
nefs  of  their  caufe  was  a  continual  fource  of  confolation,  and  the  hope 
of  final  victory,  which  never  left  them,  ferved  to  lighten  the  load  and 
fweeten  the  cup  allotted  them  to  drink. 

But  when  their  fuffering  fhall  become  yours,  and  invaf.on  be  tranf- 
ferred  upon  the  invaders,  you  will  have  neither  their  extended  wilder- 
nefs  to  fly  to,  their  caufe  to  comfort  you,  nor  their  hopes  to  reft  on. 
Diftrefs  with  them  was  (harpened  by  no  felf-refleftion.  They  had 
not  brought  it  on  themfelves.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  by  every 
proceeding  endeavoured  to  avoid  it,  and  had  defcended  even  below 
the  mark  of  congreffional  character  to  prevent  a  war.  The  national 
honour  or  the  advantages  of  independence  were  matters,  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  difpute,  they  had  never  ftudied,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  laft  moment  that  the  meafure  was  refolved  on.  Thus  cir- 
cumftanced,  they  naturally  and  confeientioufly  felt  a  dependence  upon 
Providence.  They  had  a  clear  pretenfion  to  it,  and  had  they  failed 
therein,   infidelity  had  gained  a  triumph. 

But  your  condition  is  the  reverfe  of  theirs.  Ever)-  thing  you  fuf- 
fer  you  have  fought;  nay,  had  you  created  mifchiefs  on  purpofe  to  in- 
herit them,  you  could  not  have  fecured  your  title  by  a  firmer  deed. 
The  world  awakens  with  no  pity  at  ycur  complaints.  You  felt  none 
for  others ;  you  deferve  none  for  yourfelves.  Nature  does  not  intereft 
herfelf  in  cafes  like  yours,  but  on  the  contrary  turns  from  them  with 
diflike  and  abandons  them  to  punifliment.  You  may  now  prefent  me- 
morials to  what  court  you  pleafe,  but  fo  far  as  America  is  the  objea, 
none  will  liflen.  The  policy  of  Europe  and  the  propenfity  there  is 
in  every  mind  to  curb  infulting  ambition,  and  bring  cruelty  to  judg- 

U  2 
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rnent,  aye  unitedly  againft  you  ;  and  where  nature  and  intereft  rein- 
forces e?ch  ether,  the  compact  is  too  intimate  to  be  difTclved. 

Make  but  the  cafe  of  others  your  own,  and  your  own  theirs,  and 
you  will  then  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole.  Had  France  acted  to- 
wards her  colonies  as  you  have  done,  you  would  have  branded  her  with 
every  epithet  of  abhorrence;  and  had  you  like  her,  ftept  in  to  fuccour 
a  Sniggling  people,  all  Europe  muft  have  echoed  with  your  own  ap- 
phufes.  But  entangled  in  the  pafiion  of  difpute,  you  fee  it  not  as 
you  ought,  and  form  opinions  thereon  which  fuit  with  no  interefl:  but 
ycur  own.  You  wonder  America  does  not  rife  in  union  with  you  to 
inipofe  on  herfelf  a  portion  of  your  taxes  and  reduce  herfelf  to  uncon- 
ditional fubmifilori.  You  are  amazed  that  the  fouthern  powers  of 
Europe  do  not  aflift  you  in  conquering  a  country  wrhich  is  afterwards 
to  be  turned  againft  themfelves ;  and  that  the  northern  ones  do  not 
contribute-  to  reinftate  you  in  America  who  already  enjoy  the  market 
for  naval  ftores  by  the  feparation.  You  feem  furprifed  that  Holland 
does  not  pour  in  her  fuccours,  to  maintain  you  miilrefs  of  the  fer.s, 
when  her  own  commerce  is  fuffering  by  your  act  of  navigation,  or 
that  any  country  ihould  ftudy  her  own  interefts  while  yours  is  on  the 
carpet. 

Such  excefies  of  pafuonate  folly,  and  unjuft  as  well  as  umvife  re- 
ftntment,  have  driven  you  on,  like  Pharoah,  to  unpitied  inifcries, 
and  while  the  importance  of  the  quarrel  ftiall  perpetuate  your  dif- 
grace,  the  flag  of  America  will  carry  it  round  the  world.  The  natu- 
ral feelings  of  every  rational  being  will  take  againft  you,  and  wherever 
the  ftcry  fnali  be  told,  you  will  have  neither  excufe  nor  confolation- 
left.  With  an  unfparing  hand  and  an  unfatiable  mind,  you  have 
havocked  the  world,  both  to  gain  dominion  and  to  lofe  it ;  and  while 
in  a  phrenzy  of  avarice  and  ambition,  the  eaft  and  the  weft  are 
doomed  to  tributary  bondage,  you  rapidly  earned  deftrutlion  as  the 
wages  of  a  nation. 

At  the  thoughts  of  a  war  at  home  eveiy  man  amongft  you  ought  to 
tremble.  The  profpect  is  far  more  dreadful  there  than  in  America. 
Here  the  party  that  was  againft  the  meafuresof  the  continent  were  in 
general  a  kind  of  neutrals  who  added  ftrength  to  neither  army.  There 
does  not  exift  a  being  fo  devoid  of  fenfe  and  fentiment  as  to  covet 
«  UNCONDITIONAL  SUBMISSION,"  and  therefore  no  man 
in  America  could  be  with  you  in  principle.  Several  might  from  a 
cowardice  of  mind,  PREFER  it  to  the  hardfliips  and  dangers  of 
OPPOSING  it ;    but  the  fame  difpofition  that  gave  them  fuch  a 
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shoice,  unfitted  them  to  act  either  for  or  againft.  But  England  is 
rent  into  parties,  with  equal  fhares  of  refolution.  The  principle 
which  produced  the  war  divides  the  nation.  Their  animofities  are  in 
the  higheft  ftate  of  fermentation,  and  both  fides,  by  a  call  of  the  mi- 
litia, are  in  arms.  No  human  forefight  can  difcern,  no  conclufion 
can  be  formed,  what  turn  a  war  might  take,  if  once  fet  on  foot  by  an 
invafion.  She  is  not  now  in  a  fit  difpofition,  to  make  a  common 
caufe  of  her  own  affairs,  and  having  no  conquefts  to  hope  for  abroad, 
and  nothing  but  expences  arifing  at  home,  her  every  thing  is  flaked 
upon  a  defenfive  combat,  and  the  further  flje  goes  the  worfe  file  ii 
off. 

There  are  fituations  a  nation  may  be  in,  in  which  peace  or  war, 
abftracted  from  every  other  confideraiion,  may  be  politically  right  or 
wrong.  When  nothing  can  be  loft  by  a  war,  but  what  rnuft  be  loft 
without  it,  war  is  then  the  policy  of  that  country  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
fituation  of  America  at  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  :  But  when 
no  fecurity  can  be  gained  by  a  war,  but  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  peace,  the  cafe  becomes  reverfeu,  and  fuch  now  is  the  fituation 
of  England. 

That  America  is  beyond  the  reach  of  conqueft,  is  a  fact  which 
experience  has  fhewn  and  time  confirmed,  and  this  admitted,  what,  I 
afk,  is  now  the  object  of  contention  ?  If  there  be  any  honour  in 
purfuing  felf-deftruction  with  inflexible  paffion — if  national  fuicide 
be  the  perfection  of  national  glory,  you  may,  with  all  the  pride  of 
criminal  happintfs,  expire  unenvied  and  unrivalled.  —  But  when  the 
tumult  of  war  fnall  ceafe,  and  the  tempeft  of  prefent  paftions  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  calm  reflection,  cr  when  thefe  who  furviving  its  fury,  fhall 
inherit  from  you  a  legacy  of  debts  and  misfortunes,  when  the  yearly 
revenue  fhall  fcareely  be  able  to  difcharge  the  intereft  of  the  one,  and 
no  pofiible  remedy  be  left  for  the  ether  :  ideas,  far  different  to  the 
prefent,  will  arife,  and  embitter  the  remembrance  of  former  follies. 
A  mind  difarmed  of  its  rage,  feels  no  pleafure  in  contemplating  a 
frantic  quarrel.  Sicknefs  of  thought,  the  fure  confequence  of  eon- 
duct  like  yours,  leaves  no  ability  for  enjoyment,  no  relifh  for  refent- 
ment;  and  though,  like  a  man  in  a  fit,  you  feel  not  the  injury  of  the 
ftruggle,  nor  diftinguifh  between  ftrength  and  difeafe,  the  weakntfs 
will  neverthoiefs  be  proportioned  to  the  violence,  and  the  fenfe  of  pain 
encreafe  with  the  recovery. 

To  what  perfons  or  to  whofe  fyftem  of  politics  you  owe  your  pre- 
fent ftate  of  wretchednefs,  is  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  Amtrica. 
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They  have  contributed,  however  unwillingly,  to  fet  her  above  them- 
felves,  and  (he  in  the  tranquility  of  couqueft  refigns  the  enquiry. 
The  cafe  now  is  not  fo  properly  who  began  the  war,  as  who  conti- 
nues it.  That  there  are  men  in  all  countries  to  whom  a  ftate  of 
war  is  a  mine  of  wealth,  is  a  fact  never  to  be  doubted.  Characters 
like  thefe  naturally  breed  in  the  putrefaction  of  diftempered  times, 
and  after  fattening  on  the  difeafe  they  perifh  with  it,  or  impregnated 
with  the  ftench  retreat  into  obfeurity. 

But  there  are  feveral  erroneous  notions  to  which  you  likewife  owe 
a  fhare  of  your  misfortunes,  and  which  if  continued  will  only  increafe 
your  trouble  ar.d  your  lofles.  An  opinion  hangs  about  the  gentle- 
men of  the  minority,  that  America  would  relifh  meafures  under 
THEIR  adminillration,  which  fhe  would  not  from  the  prefent  cabi- 
net. .  Cn  this  rock  lord  Chatham  would  have  fplit  had  he  gained 
the  helm,  and  feveral  of  his  furvivers  are  fleering  the  fame  courfe. 
Such  dillinctions  in  the  infancy  of  the  argument  had  fome  degree  of 
foundation,  but  they  now  ferve  no  other  purpofe  than  to  lengthen 
out  a  war,  in  which  the  limits  of  a  difpute,  being  fixt  by  the  fate  of 
arms,  and  guaranteed  by  treaties,  are  not  to  be  changed  or  altered 
by  trivial  circumftances. 

The  rr.iniftry  and  many  of  the  minority  facrifice  their  time  in  dif- 
puting  on  a  queftion  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  namely, 
whether  America  fiiail  be  independent  or  not  ?  whereas  the  only 
queftion  that  can  come  under  their  determination  is,  whether  they 
will  accede  to  it  or  not  ?  They  confound  a  military  queftion  with 
a  political  one,  and  undertake  to  fupply  by  a  vote  what  they  loft  by 
a  battle.  Say,  fhe  (hall  not  be  independent,  and  it  will  fignify  as 
much  as  if  they  voted  againft  a  decree  of  fate,  or  fay  that  me  fhall, 
and  ihe  will  be  no  more  independent  than  before.  Queftions,  which 
when  determined,  cannot  be  executed,  ferve  only  to  flicw  the  folly  of 
difpute  and  the  v.  eaknefs  of  difputants. 

From  a  long  habit  of  calling  America  your  own,  you  fuppofe  her 
governed  by  the  fame  prejudices  and  conceits  which  govern  your- 
ielves.  Becaufe  you  'nave  fet  up  a  particular  denomination  of  religion 
to  the  exclufion  of  all  others,  you  imagine  fhe  muft  do  the  fame,  and 
becaufe  you,  with  an  unfociable  narrownefs  of  mind,  have  che- 
jifhed  enmity  againft  France  and  Spain,  you  fuppofe  her  alliance 
muft  be  defective  in  friendship.  Copying  her  notions  of  the  world 
from  you,  fhe  formerly  thought  as  you  inftructed,  but  now  feel- 
ing hcrfeif  frte,  and  the  prejudice  removed,  (he  thinks  and  acts  upoa 
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a  different  fyftem.  It  frequently  happens  that  in  proportion  as  we 
are  taught  to  diflike  perfons  and  countries  not  knowing  why,  we  feci 
an  ardour  of  efteem  upon  the  removal  of  the  miftake  :  It  feems  as  if 
fomething  was  to  be  made  amends  for,  and  we  eagerly  give  into 
every  office  of  friendihip,   to  atone  for  the  injury  of  the  error. 

But  perhaps  there  is  fomething  in  the  extent  of  countries,  which, 
among  the  generality  of  people,  infenfibly  communicates  extenfion  cf 
the  mind.  The  foul  of  an  iflander  in  its  native  ftate  feems  bounded 
by  the  foggy  confines  of  the  water's  edge,  and  all  beyond  affords  to 
him  matters  only  for  profit  or  curiofity,  not  for  friendihip.  His 
ifland  is  to  him  his  world,  and  fixt  to  that,  his  every  thing  centres  in 
it  ;  while  thofe,  who  are  inhabitants  of  a  continent,  by  calling  their 
eye  over  a  larger  field,  take  in  likewife  a  larger  intellectual  circuit, 
and  thus  approaching  nearer  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  univerfe, 
their  atmofphere  of  thought' is  extended,  and  their  liberality  fills  a 
wider  fpace.  In  fhort,  our  minds  feem  to  be  meafured  by  countries 
when  we  are  men,  as  they  are  by  places,  when  we  are  children,  and 
until  fomething  happens  to  difentangle  us  from  the  prejudice,  we 
ferve  under  it  without  perceiving  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  men  who  fludy  any 
univerfal  fcience,  the  principles  of  which  are  univerfally  known,  or 
admitted,  and  applied  without  diftinftion  to  the  common  benefit 
of  all  countries,  obtain  thereby  a  larger  fhare  of  philanthropy  than 
thofe  who  only  ftudy  national  arts  and  improvements.  Natural  phi- 
lofophy,  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  cany  the  mind  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  creation,  and  give  it  a  fitnefs  fuited  to  the  extent.  It  was 
not  Newton's  honour,  neither  could  it  be  his  pride,  that  he  was  an 
Englifhman,  but  that  he  was  a  philofopher  :  The  Heavens  had  libe- 
rated him  from  the  prejudices  of  an  ifland,  and  fcience  had  expanded 
his  foul  as  boundlefs  as  his  ftudies. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
March,   1780. 
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Philadelphia,  June  9,  1780. 

-H.AD  America  purfued  her  advantages  with   half  the  fpirit   flic 
refilled  her  misfortunes,  (he  would  before  now,  have  been  a  con 
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quering  and  a  peaceful  people  ;  but  lulled  in  the  lap  of  foft  tran- 
quility, fne  refted  on  her  hopes,  and  adverfity  only  has  convulfed 
her  into  action.  Whetlier  fubtlety  or  fmcerity,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
laft  year,  induced  the  enemy  to  an  appearance  for  peace,  is  a  point 
not  material  to  know  :  It  is  fufficient  that  we  fee  the  efFects  jt 
lias  had  on  our  politics,  and  that  we  fternly  rife  to  refent  the 
delufion. 

The  war,  on  the  part  of  America,  has  be?n  a  war  of  natural  feel- 
ings. Brave  in  diftrefs ;  ferene  in  conque't;  drowfey  while  at  reft  ; 
and  in  every  fituation  generoufly  difpofed  to  peace.  A  dangerous 
calm,  and  a  molt  heightened  zeal,  have,  as  circumftances  varied,  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other.  Every  pafhen,  but  that  of  defpair,  has  been 
called  to  a  tour  of  duty  ;  and  fo  miliaken  has  been  the  enemy,  of  our 
abilities  and  difpofition,  that  when  me  fuppofed  us  conquered,  we 
rofe  the  conquerors.  The  extenlivenefs  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  variety  of  their  refources  ;  the  univerfality  of  their  caufe,  the 
quick,  operation  of  their  feelings,  and  the  iimilarily  of  their  fenti- 
ments,  have,  in  every  trying  fituation,  produced  a  fotoething,  which, 
favoured  by  Providence,  and  purfued  with  ardour,  has  accomplished 
in  an  inftant  the  bufinefs  of  a  campaign  We  have  never  deliberately 
fought  victory,  but  fnatched  it  ;  and  bravely  undone  in  an  hour,  the 
blotted  operations  of  a  fcafm. 

The  reported  fate  of  Charlefton,  like  the  misfortunes  of  feventy- 
fix,  has  at  lall  called  forth  a  fpirit,  and  kindled  up  a  flame,  which 
perhaps  no  other  event  could  have  produced.  If  the  enemy  has  cir- 
culated a  falfehood,  they  have  unwiiely  aggravated  us  into  life,  and  if 
they  have  told  us  a  truth,  they  have  unintentionally  done  us  a  fervice. 
We  were  returning  with  folded  arms  from  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
jiinking  and  Letting  leifurcly  down  to  enjoy  repofe.  The  dependence 
that  has  been  put  upon  Charlefton  threw  a  drowlinefs  over  America. 
Wc  looked  on  the  biifinefs  done — the  conflict  over — the  matter  fettled 
— or  that  all  which  remained  uniiniihed  would  follow  of  itfelf.  In  this 
flate  of  dangerous  relax,  expofed  to  the  poifonous  ir.fufions  of  the 
enemy,,  and  having  no  common  clanger  to  attract  our  attention,  we 
were  extinguifiiing  by  ilages  the  ardour  we  began  with,  and  furren- 
dering  by  peace-meals  the  virtue  that  defended  us. 

Afflicting  as  the  lofs  of  Charlefton  may  be,  yet  if  it  univerfally 
roufe  us  from  the  fl umber  of  a  twelve-months  pair.,  and  renew  in  us 
the  fpirit  of  former  days,  it  will  produce  an  advantage  more  important 
than  its  lofs.    America  ever  .'„  what  (he  think  herfelf  to  be.    Governed 
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by  fentimcnt,  and  acting  her  own  mind,  me  becomes,  as  me  pleafes, 
the  victor  or  the  vi&im. 

It  is  not  the  conqueft  of  towns,  nor  the  accidental  capture  of  gar- 
rifons,  that  can  reduce  a  country  fo  extenfive  as  this.  The  fufferings 
of  one  part  can  never  be  relieved  by  the  exertions  of  another,  and  there 
is  no  fituation  the  enemy  can  be  in,  that  does  not  afford  to  us  the  fame 
advantages  me  feeks  herfelf.  By  dividing  her  force,  me  leaves  every 
poft  attackable.  It  is  a  mode  of  war  that  carries  with  it  a  confeflion 
of  weaknefs,  and  goes  on  the  principle  of  diftrefs,  rather  than  conqueft. 

The  decline  of  the  enemy  is  vifible  not  only  in  their  operation?, 
but  in  their  plans;  CharleftoH  originally  made  but  a  fecondary  object 
in  the  fyftem  of  attack,  and  it  is  now  become  their  principal  one,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  fucceed  elfewhere.  It  would  have 
carried  a  cowardly  appearance  in  Europe  had  they  formed  their  grand 
expedition  in  feventy-fix,  againft  a  part  of  the  continent  where  there 
was  no  army,  or  not  a  fufficient  one  to  Oppofe  them ;  but  failing  year 
after  year  in  their  imprefiions  here,  and  to  the  eaftward  and  northward, 
they  deferted  their  firft  capital  defign,  and  prudently  contenting  them- 
felves  with  what  they  can  get,  give  a  flourifh  of  honour  to  conceal 
difgrace. 

But  this  piece-meal  work  is  not  conquering  the  continent.  It  is 
a  difcrcdit  in  them  to  attempt  it,  and  in  us  to  fuffer  it.  It  is  now  full 
time  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  of  aggravations,  which,  on  one  fide,  has 
no  poflible  obje<t,  and  on  the  other,  has  every  indtscement  which  ho* 
nour,  intereft,  fafety  and  happinefs  can  infpire.  If  we  fuffer  them 
much  longer  to  remain  among  us,  we  mall  become  as  bad  as  them- 
felves.  An  aflbciation  of  vices  will  reduce  us  more  than  the  fvvord, 
A  nation  hardened  in  the  practice  of  iniquity  knows  better  how  to 
profit  by  it,  than  a  young  country  newly  corrupted.  We  are  not  a 
match  for  them  in  the  line  of  advantageous  guilt,  nor  they  to  us  on 
the  principles  we  bravely  fet  out  with.  Our  firft  days  were  our  days 
©f  honour.  They  have  marked  the  character  of  America  wherever 
the  ftory  of  her  wars  are  told ;  and  convinced  of  this,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do,  but  wifely  and  unitedly  to  tread  the  well  known  track. 
The  progrefs  of  a  war  is  often  as  ruinous  to  individuals,  as  the  iffue  of 
it  is  to  a  nation ;  and  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  our  forces  be  fuch, 
that  we  be  conquerors  in  the  end,  but  that  by  timely  exertions  we  bs 
fecure  in  the  interim.  The  prefent  campaign  will  afford  an  opportu- 
nity which  has  never  prefented  itfelf  before,  and  the  preparations  for 
it  are  equally  neceffary,  whether  Charlefton  ftand  or  fall.  Suppofe 
Vol.  I.  X 
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the  firft,  it  is  in  that  cafe  only  a  failure  of  the  enemy,  not  a  defeat. 
All  the  conquefl  a  befieged  town  can  hope  for  is,  not  to  be  conquered; 
and  compelling  an  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege,  is  to  the  befieged  a  vic- 
tory. But  there  muft  be  a  probability  amounting  almoft  to  certainty, 
that  would  juftify  a  garrifon  marching  out  to  attack  a  retreat.  There- 
fore (hould  Charleflon  not  be  taken,  and  the  enemy  abandon  the 
fiege,  every  other  part  of  the  continent  mould  prepare  to  meet  them ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  fhpuld  it  be  taken,  the  fame  preparations  are 
necefiary,  to  balance  the  lofs,  and  put  ourfelves  in  a  condition  to  co- 
operate with  our  allies,  immediately  on  their  arrival. 

We  are  not  now  fighting  our  battles  alone,  as  we  were  in  feventy- 
fix.  England,  from  a  malicious  difpcfition  to  America,  has  not  only 
not  declared  war  againft  France  and  Spain,  but  the  better  to  profecute 
her  pafTions  here,  has  afforded  thofe  powers  no  military  object,  and 
avoids  them,  to  diftrefs  us.  She  will  fuffer  her  Weft-India  iflands  to 
be  over-run  by  France,  and  her  fouthern  fettlements  taken  by  Spain, 
rather  than  quit  the  object  that  gratifies  revenge.  This  condudt, 
on  the  part  of  Britain,  has  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  France  fend- 
ing a  naval  and  land  force  to  co-operate  with  America  on  the  fpot. 
Their  arrival  cannot  be  very  diitant,  nor  the  ravages  of  the  enemy 
long.  In  the  inean  time  the  party  necefiary  to  us  needs  no  illuftra- 
tion.  The  recruiting  the  army,  and  procuring  the  fupplies,  are  the 
two  things  needful,  and  a  capture  of  either  of  the  enemy's  divilions 
will  reftore  to  America  peace  and  plenty. 

At  a  crilis,  big,  like  the  prefent,  with  expectation  and  events,  the 
whole  country  is  called  to  unanimity  and  exertion.  Not  an  ability 
ouoht  now  to  deep,  that  can  produce  but  a  mite  to  the  general  good, 
nor  even  a  whifper  to  pafs  that  militates  againft  it.  The  neceffity  of 
the  cafe,  and  the  importance  of  the  confequences,  admit  no  delr.y 
from  a  friend,  no  apology  from  an  enemy.  To  fpare  now,  would  be 
the  height  of  extravagance,  and  to  confult  prefent  cafe,  would  be  to 
facrifice  it,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

America,  rich  in  patriotism  and  produce,  can  want  neither  men 
nor  fupplies,  when  a  ferious  neceffity  calls  them  forth.  The  flow 
operation  of  taxes,  owing  to  the  extenfivenefs  of  collection,  and  their 
depreciated  value  before  they  arrived  in  the  treafury,  have,  in  many 
inftances  thrown  a  burden  upon  government,  which  has  been  artfully 
interpreted  by  the  enemy  into  a  general  decline  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Yet  this,  inconvenient  as  it  may  at  firft  appear,  is  not  only  re- 
mediable, but  may  be  turned  to  an  immediate  advantage  ;  for  it 
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makes  no  real  difference,  whether  a  certain  number  of  men,  or  com- 
pany of  militia  (and  in  this  country  every  man  is  a  militia-man)  are 
directed  by  law  to  fend  a  recruit  at  their  own  expence,  or  whether  a 
tax  is  laid  on  them  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  man  hired  by  government 
afterwards.  The  firft,  if  there  is  any  difference,  is  both  cheapeft  and 
beft,  becaufe  it  faves  the  expence  which  would  attend  collecting  it 
as  a  tax,  and  brings  the  man  fooner  into  the  field  than  the  modes  of 
recruiting  formerly  ufed:  And  on  this  principle,  a  law  has  been  pafTed 
in  this  ftate  for  recruiting  two  men  from  each  company  of  mihtia, 
which  will  add  upwards  of  a  thoufand  to  the  force  of  the  country. 

But  the  flame,  which  has  broke  forth  in  this  city  fince  the  report 
from  New- York  of  the  lofs  of  Charleston,  not  only  does  honour  to 
the  place,  but,  like  the  blaze  of  feventy-fix,  will  kindle  into  action 
the  fcattered  fparks  throughout  America. — The  valour  of  a  country 
may  be  learned  by  the  bravery  of  its  foldiery,  and  the  general  cafl  of 
its  inhabitants,  but  confidence  of  fuccefs  is  beft  difcovercd  by  the 
active  meafures  purfued  by  men  of  property  ;  and  when  the  fpint 
of  enterprize  becomes  fo  univerfal,  as  to  aft  at  once  on  all  ranks 
of  men,  a  war  may  then  and  not  till  then,  be  filled  truly  ro- 
pular. 

In  feventy-fix  the  ardour  of  the  enterprifing  part  was  confiderably 
checked  by  the  real  revolt  of  fome,  and  the  coolnefs  of  others.  But 
in  the  prefent  cafe  there  is  a  firmnefs  in  the  fubftance  and  property  of 
the  country  to  the  public  caufe.  An  aifociatibn  has  been  entered 
into  by  the  merchants,  tradefmen  and  principal  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  to  receive  and  funport  the  new  ftate  money  at  the  value  of  gold 
and  filver  ;  a  meafure  which,  while  it  does  them  honour,  will  likewife 
contribute  to  their  intereft,  by  rendering  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign convenient  and  effectual. 

Neither  has  the  fpirit  of  exertion  ftopt  here.  A  voluntary  fub- 
fcription  is  likewife  began  to  raife  a  fund  of  hard  money,  to  be  given 
as  bounties  to  fill  up  the  full  quota  of  the  Pennfylvania  line.  It  has 
been  the  remark  of  the  enemy,  that  every  thing  in  America  has  been 
done  by  the  force  of  government  ;  but  when  fhe  fees  the  individuals 
throwing  in  their  voluntary  aids,  and  facilitating  the  public  meafures 
in  concert  with  the  eftabliflied  powers  of  the  country,  it  will  convince 
her  that  the  caufe  of  America  Hands  not  0:1  the  will  of  a  few,  but  on 
the  broad  foundation  of  property  and  popularity. 

Thus  aided,  and  thus  fupported,  difaffeclion  will  decline,  and  the 
withered  head  of  tyranny  expire  in  America.     The  ravages  of  the 

X  2 
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enemy  will  be  fliort  and  limited,  and  like  all    their  former  ones  wHf 
produce  a  viclory  over  themfelves. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Cr"  At  the  time  of  writing  this  number  of  the  Crifis,  the  lofs  of 
Charlefton,  though  believed  by  fome,  was  more  confidently  difbe- 
lieved  by  others.  But  there  ought  to  b  bo  longer  a  doubt  upon 
the  matter.  Charlefton  is  gone,  and  I  believe  for  the  want  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  fupply  of  provifions.  The  man  that  does  not  now  feel  for  the 
honour  of  the  beft  and  nobleft  caufe  that  ever  a  country  engaged  in, 
and  exert  himfelf  accordingly,  is  no  longer  worthy  a  peaceable  refj- 
dence  air.Qiig  a  people  determined  to  be  free*  C.  S. 
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(on   the  subject  of  taxation.) 

Philadelphia,  October  6,    178b. 

JT  is  impoffible  to  fit  down  and  think  ferioufly  on  the  affairs- 
of  America,  but  the  original  principles  on  which  (he  refilled, 
and  the  glow  and  ardour  they  infpired,  will  occur  like  the  un- 
defaced  remembrance  of  a  lovely  fcene.  To  trace  over  in  imagina- 
tion the  purity  of  the  caufe,  the  voluntary  facrifices  made  to  fupport 
it,  and  all  the  various  turnings  of  the  war  in  its  defence,  is  at  once 
both  paying  and  receiving  refpedt.  The  principles  deferve  to  be  re- 
membered, and  to  remember  them  rightly  is  repofleffing  them.  In 
this  indulgence  of  generous  recollection  we  become  gainers  by  what 
we  feem  to  give,  and  the  more  we  bellow  the  richer  we  become. 

So  extenfively  right  was  the  ground  on  which  America  proceeded, 
that  it  net  only  took  in  every  juft  and  liberal  fentiment  which  could 
imprefs  the  heart,  but  made  it  the  direct  intereft  cf  every  clafs  and 
order  of  men  to  defend  the  country.  The  war,  on  the  part  of  Bri- 
tain, was  originally  a  war  of  covetoufnefs.  The  fordid  and  not  the 
fplendid  paffions  gave  it  being.  The  fertile  fields  and  profperous  in- 
fancy of  America  appeared  to  her  as  mines  for  tributary  wealth. 
She  viewed  the  hive,  and  difregarding  the  induftry  that  had  enriched 
it,  thirfled  for  the  honey.  But  in  the  prefent  ftage  of  her  affairs, 
the  violence  of  temper  is  added  to  the  rage  of  avarice  ;  and  there- 
fore,  that  which  at   the  firft  fating  out  proceeded  from  purity  cf 
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principle  and  public  intereft,  is  now  heightened  by  all  the  obligations 
of  neceffity  ;  for  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
difcern  what  would  be  the  confequence,  were  America  again  reduced 
to  the  fubjeaion  of  Britain.  Uncontrolled  power,  in  the  hands  of 
an  incenfed,  imperious  and  rapacious  conqueror,  is  an  engine  of 
dreadful  execution,  and  woe  be  to  that  country  over  which  it  can  be 
exercifed.  The  names  of  whig  and  tory  would  then  be  funk  in  the 
general  term,  of  rebel,  and  the  oppreffion,  whatever  it  might  be, 
would,  with  very  few  inftances  of  exception,  light  equally  on  all. 

Britain  did  not  £0  to  war  with  America  for  the  fake  of  dominion, 
becaufe  (he  was  then  in  poffefiion  ;  neither  was  it  for  the  extenfion  of 
trade  and  commerce,  becaufe  me  had  monopolized  the  whole  and  the 
countiy  had  yielded  to  it ;  neither  was  it  to  extinguish  what^/fre  might 
call  rebellion,  becaufe  before  (he  began  no  refinance  exifted.  It  could 
then  be  from  no  ether  motive  than  avarice,  or  a  defign  of  eitablifhing, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  the  fame  taxes  in  America  as  are  paid  in  England 
(which,  as  I  fnu.ll  presently  (how,  are  above  eleven  times  heavier  than 
the  taxes  we  now  pay  for  the  prefent  year  1780)  or,  in  the  frcond 
inftance,  to  confifcate  the  whole  property  of  America,  in  cafe  of  refif- 
tance  and  conqueft.  of  the  latter,  of  which  (lie  had  then  r.o  doubt. 

I  mail  now  proceed  to  (how  what  the  taxes  in  England  are,  and 
what  the  yearly  expence  of  the  prefent  war  is  to  her — What  the  taxes 
of  this  country  amount  to,  and  what  the  annual  expence  of  defending  it 
effectually  will  be  to  us  ;  and  (hall  endeavour  concifely  to  point  out 
the  caufe  of  our  difficulties,  and  the  advantages  on  one  fide,  and  the 
confequences  on  the  other,  in  cafe  we  do,  or  do  not,  put  ourfelyes  in 
an  effectual  ftate  of  defence,  I  mean  to  be  open,  candid  and  iincere. 
I  fee  a  univerfal  wifli  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  country,  a  murmur- 
ing becaufe  the  war  is  not  carried  on  with  more  vigour,  and  my  inten- 
tion is  to  fliow  as  fhortly  as  poffible  both  the  rea&'n  and  the  remedy. 

The  number  of  fouls  in  England  (exclufive  of  Scotland  and  Ire-. 
land)  is  feven  millions,*  and  the  number  of  fouls  in  America  is  three 
millions. 

The  amount  of  the  taxes  in  England  (exclufive  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land) was,  before  the  prefent  war  commenced,  eleven  millions  fix  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds  fterling, 
which  on  an  average  is  no  lefs  a  fum  than  one  pound  thirteen  (hillings 

*  This  is  taking  the  higheft  number  that  ibe  people  of  England  have 
been,  or  can  be  rated  at. 
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and  three- pence  fteriing  per  head  per  annum,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  befides  county  taxes,  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  and  a 
tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  the  earth  for  the  fupport  of  the  bifhops  and 
clergy.  *  Nearly  five  millions  of  this  fum  went  annually  to  pay  the  in- 
terefl:  of  the  national  debt  contracted  by  former  wars,  and  the  remain- 
ing- fum  of  fix  millions  f.s.  hundred  and  forty-two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
pounds  was  applied  to  defray  the  yearly  expence  of  government,  the 
peace  cftabhTnment  of  the  army  and  navy,  placemen,  penfioners,  &c. 
confequently  the  whole  of  the  enormous  taxes  being  thus  appropriated 
fhe  had  nothing  to  fpare  out  of  them  towards  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  prefent  war  or  any  other.  Yet  had  fhe  not  been  in  debt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  as  we  were  not,  and  like  us  had  only  a  land  and 
not  a  naval  war  to  carry  on,  her  then  revenue  of  eleven  millions  and 

*    The  following  is  taken  from  Dr.  Price's  jlate  cf  the  taxes  of  Eng- 
land, pages  06,   97,   08. 

An  account  of  the  money  drawn   from  the  public  by  taxes  annu- 
ally, being  the  medium  of  three  years  before  the  year  1776. 
Amount  cf ' cujloms  in  Er.glana\  """'£'    2>528>2>/5 

Amount  of  the  excife  in  England,  -  4,649,^92 

Land  tax  at  $s.  -  -  .  1,500,000 

Land  tax  at  is.  in  the  pound,  -  -  450,000 

Salt  duties,  -  -  -  -  .  .  218,739 

Duties  onflamps,   cards,   dice,  advcrlifements,    hands,    Icafes, 

indentures,   nenvfpapers,  almanacls,   £sV.  -  280,788 

Duties  on  houfes  and  windows,  -  -  3^5'3^9 

Pofl  office,  feizurcs,  wine  licences,  hackney  coaches,   &c,  250,000 

Annual  profits  from  lotteries,         -  ...  150,000 

Expence  of  coll ■>'  ling  the  excifos  in  England,  -  -  297,887 

Expence  of  collecting  the  axioms  in  England,  -  -  468,700 

Interefi  of  loans  on  the  land  tax  at  ^s.   expences  of  colletlion, 

militia,   &c.  -  ...  250,000 

Perquifites,  tftc.  on  cujhm  boufe  officers,  &c.ft>pprfed  250,000 

Expence  of   colleaing  the  fait  duties  in  England  1  o  I  -2   per 

ccnt-  -  27,000 

Bounties  en  fjh  exported,         ....  18,000 

Expence  of  colhSing  the  duties  on  flaivps,   cards,  adver- 

Ufemcnts,   'de.  at  5  and  1-4  ptr  cent.  -  -  i8,oco 


Total,  £.1 1.642,653 
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a  half  pounds  fterling  would  defray  all  her  annual  expences  of  war 
and  government  within  each  year. 

Eut  this  not  being  the  cafe  with  her,  ihe  is  obliged  to  borrow 
about  ten  million  pounds  fteiling  yearly,  to  profecute  the  war  fhe  is 
now  engaged  in  (this  year  (he  borrowed  twelve)  and  lay  on  new  taxes 
to  difcharge  the  intereft  ;  and  allowing  that  the  prefe'it  war  has  coft 
her  only  fifty  millions  fterling,  the  intereft  thereon  at  five  per  cent, 
will  be  two  millions  and  an  half,  therefore  the  amount  of  her  taxes 
now  muft  be  fourteen  millions,  which  on  an  average  is  no  lefs  than 
forty  (hillings  fterling  per  head,  men,  women,  and  children  through- 
out the  nation.  Now  as  this  expence  of  fifty  millions  was  borrowed 
on  the  hopes  of  conquering  America,  and  as  it  was  avarice  which 
firft  induced  her  to  commence  the  war,  how  truly  wretched  and  de- 
plorable would  the  condition  of  this  country  be,  were  file,  by  her 
own  remifihefs,  to  fuffer  an  enemy  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  and  fo  cir- 
cumftanced,  to  reduce  her  to  fubje&ion. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  revenues  of  America. 

I  have  already  ftated  the  number  of  fouls  in  America  to  be  three 
millions,  and  by  a  calculation  I  have  made,  which  1  have  every  reafon 
to  believe  is  fiiffieiently  right,  the  whole  expence  of  the  war,  and  the 
fupport  of  the  feveral  governments,  may  be  defrayed  for  two  million 
pounds  fterling  annually  ;  which  on  an  average  is  thirteen  fiiillings 
and  four  pence  per  head,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  peace 
tftablifliment  at  the  end  of  the  war,  will  be  but  three  quarters  of  a 
million,  or  five  (hillings  fterling  per  head.  Now,  throwing  out  of  the 
queftion  every  thing  of  honour,  principle,  happinefs,  freedom  and 
reputation  in  the  world,  and  taking  it  up  on  the  fimple  ground  of 
intereft,   1  put  the  following  cafe. 

Suppofe  Britain  was  to  conquer  America,  and  as  conquerors  was 
to  lay  her  under  no  other  conditions  than  to  pay  the  fame  pro- 
portion towards  her  annual  revenue  which  the  people  of  England  pay  ; 
our  (hare  in  that  cafe,  would  be  fix  million  pounds  fterling  yearly  ; 
can  it  then  be  a  queftion,  whether  it  is  beft  to  raife  two  millions  to 
defend  the  country,  and  govern  it  ourfelvcs,  and  only  three  quarters 
of  a  million  afterwards,  or  pay  fix  millions  to  have  it  conquered,  and 
let  the  enemy  govern  it. 

Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  conquerors  would  choofe  to  put  them- 
felves  in  a  worfe  condition  than  what  they  granted  to  the  conquered? 
In  England  the  tax  on  rum  is  five  {hillings  and  one  penny  fterling  per 
gallon,  which  is  one  filver  dollar  and  fourteen  coppers.     Now  would 
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it  not  be  laughable  to  imagine,  that  after  the  expence  they  have  been 
at,  they  would  let  either  whig  or  tory  in  America  drink  it  cheaper 
than  themfelves.  Coffee  which  is  fo  confiderable  an  article  of  con- 
fumption  and  fupport  here,  is  there  loaded  with  a  duty,  which  makes 
the  price  between  five  and  fix  {hillings  fterling  a  pound,  and  a  pe- 
nalty of  fifty  pounds  fterling  on  any  perfon  detected  in  roafting  it  in 
his  own  houfe.  There  is  fcarce  an  article  of  life  you  can  eat,  drink, 
we3r,  or  enjoy,  that  is  not  there  loaded  with  a  tax  ;  even  the  light 
from  heaven  is  only  permitted  to  ftline  into  their  dwellings  by  paying 
eighteen  pence  fterling  per  window  annually  ;  and  the  humbleft 
drink  of  life,  fmall  beer,  cannot  there  be  purchafed  without  a  tax  of 
nearly  two  coppers  a  gallon,  befides  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  malt,  and 
another  on  the  hops  before  it  is  brewed,  exclufive  of  a  land  tax  on  the 
earth  which  produces  them.  In  fhort,  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try in  point  of  taxation  is  fo  opprefilve,  the  number  of  her  poor  fo 
great,  and  the  extravagance  and  rapacioufnefs  of  the  court  fo  enor- 
mous, that  were  they  to  effect  a  conqueft  of  America,  it  is  then  only 
that  the  diftreffes  of  America  would  begin.  Neither  would  it  fignify 
any  thing  to  a  man  whether  he  be  whig  or  tory.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land and  the  miniftry  of  that  country  know  us  by  no  fr.ch  diftintfti- 
ons.  What  they  want  is  clear  folid  revenue,  and  the  modes  they 
would  take  to  procure  it,  would  operate  alike  on  all.  Their  manner 
of  reafoning  would  be  fhort,  becaufe  they  would  naturally  infer  that 
if  we  were  able  to  carry  on  a  war  of  five  or  fix  years  againft  them, 
we  were  able  to  pay  the  fame  taxes  which  they  do. 

I  have  already  ftated  that  the  expence  of  conducting  the  prefent 
war,  and  the  government  of  the  feveral  ftates,  may  be  done  for  two 
millions  fterling  and  the  eftablifhment  in  time  of  peace,  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million.'* 

As  to  navy  matters,  they  flourHh  fo  well,  and  are  fo  well  attended 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  that  I  think  it  confiftent  on  every  principle 
of  real  ufe  and  economy,  to  turn  the  navy  into  hard  money  (keeping 
only  three  or  four  packets)  and  apply  it  to  promote  the  fervice  of  the 
army.  We  fhall  not  have  a  fhip  the  lefs  ;  the  ufe  of  them,  and  the 
benefit  from  them,  will  be  greatly  increafed,  and  their  expence  faved. 

*  I  have  made  the  calculations  in  Jterliagt  becaufe  it  is  a  rate  generally 
Itnoivn  in  all  th:- ft  ates,  and becaufe  likavife,  it  admits  of  an  cafy  cemparifon 
between  our  expences  to  fupport  the  war  and  thofe  of  the  enemy.  Four 
Jiher  dollars  and  an  half  is  one  pound Jlerling,  and  three  pence  over. 
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We  are  now  allied  with  a  formidable  naval  power,  from  whom  we  de- 
rive the  affiftance  of  a  navy.  And  the  line  in  which  we  can  profecute 
the  war,  fo  as  to  reduce  the  common  enemy  and  benefit  the  alliance 
moll  effe&ually,  will  be  by  attending  clofely  to  the  hind  fervice. 

I  eftimate  the  charge  of  keeping  up  and  maintaining  an  army, 
officering  them,  and  all  expences  included,  fufficient  for  the  defenee 
of  the  country,  to  be  equal  to  the  expence  of  forty  thoufand  me?,  at 
thirty  pounds  flerling  per  head,  which  is  one  million  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds. 

I  likewife  allow  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  continental  ex- 
pences at  home  and  abroad. 

And  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fupport  of  the  feveral 
Irate  governments,  the  amount  will  then  be,  £. 

For  the  army,  1, 200,000 

Continental  expences  at  home  and  abroad,  400,000 

Government  of  the  feveral  dates,         -  -  400,000 


Total, £.  2,000,000 

I  take  the  proportion  of  this  ftate,  Pennfylvania,  to  be  an  eighth 
part  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  the  quota  then  for  us  to  raife  will 
be  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  ;  two  hundred 
thoufand  of  which  will  be  our  (hare  for  the  fupport  and  pay  of  the 
army  and  continental  expences  at  home  and  abroad,  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  for  the  fupport  of  (late  government. 

In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  raifing  fuch 
a  fum  will  fall,  I  make  the  following  calculation. 

Pennfylvania  contains  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  in- 
habitants, men,  women  and  children,  which  is  likewife  an  eighth  of 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  whole  United  States  :  Therefore  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  to  be  raifed  among  three 
hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand  perfons,  is,  on  an  average,  thirteen 
(hillings  and  four  pence  fterling  per  head,  per  annum,  or  fomething 
more  than  one  {hilling  fterling  per  month.  And  our  proportion  of 
three  quarters  of  a  million  for  the  government  of  the  country,  in  time 
of  peace,  will  be  ninety-three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
fterling,  fifty  thoufand  of  which  will  be  for  the  government  expences 
of  the  ftate,  and  forty-three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  continental  expences  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  peace  eftablifhment  then  will,  on  an  average,  be  five  (hillings 
fterling  per  head.  Whereas  was  England  now  to  (top,  and  the  war 
Vol.  I.  Y 
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ceafe,  her  peace  eftablifhrnent  would  continue  the  fame  as  it  is  noty, 
viz.  forty  (hillings  per  head  ;  therefore  was  our  taxes  neceffary  for 
carrying  on  the  war  as  much  per  head  as  hers  now  is,  and  the  differ- 
ence to  be  only  whether  we  fhculd,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  pay  at  the 
rate  of  five  {hillings  per  head,  or  forty  (hillings  per  head,  the  cafe 
needs  no  thinking  of.  But  as  we  can  fecurely  defend  and  keep 
the  country  for  one  third  lefs  than  what  our  burden  would  be  if 
it  was  conquered,  and  fupport  the  governments  afterward  for 
one  eighth  of  what  Britain  would  levy  on  us,  and  could  I  find  a 
mifer  whofe  heart  never  felt  the  emotion  of  a  fpatk  of  principle,  even 
that  man,  uninfluenced  by  every  love  but  the  leve  of  money,  and  ca- 
pable of  no  attachment  but  to  his  iutereft,  would  and  rauil,  from  the 
frugality  which  governs  him,  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  country, 
or  he  ceafes  to  be  a  mifer  and  becomes  an  ideot.  But  when  we  take 
in  with  it  every  thing  that  can  ornament  mankind ;  when  the  line  of 
cur  tnterefl  becomes  the  line  of  our  happineis ;  when  all  that  can  cheer 
and  animate  the  heart;  when  fenfe  cf  honour,  fame,  character,  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  interwoven  not  only  with  the  fecurity  but  the  increafe 
of  property,  there  exifts  r.ot  a  man  in  America,  unlefs  he  be  a  hired 
cmiffary,  who  docs  not  fee  that  his  good  is  connected  with  keeping 
up  a  fufiicient  defence. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  an  inflance  can  be  produced  in  the  world  of 
a  country  putting  herfelf  to  fuch  an  amazing  charge  to  conquer  and 
enflave  another  as  Britain  has  done.  The  fum  is  too  great  for  her 
to  think  of  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  temper ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  burden  fhe  fuftains  ns  well  as  the  difpofition  fhe  has  (hewn, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  in  us  to  fuppofe  that  fhe  would  net 
reimburfe  herfelf  by  the  mod  rapid  means,  had  fhe  once  more  America 
within  her  power.  With  fuch  an  oppreffion  of  expence,  what  would 
an  empty  conquefl  be  to  her  !  what  relief  under  fuch  circumftances 
could  fhe  derive  from  a  victory  without  a  prize?  It  was  money,  it  was 
revenue  fhe  firfl  went  to  war  for,  and  nothing  but  t&at  would  fatisfy 
her.  Tt  is  not  the  nature  of  avarice  to  be  fatisficd  with  any  thing 
elfe.  Every  pafiion  that  acts  upon  mankind  has  a  peculiar  mode  cf 
operation.  Many  cf  them  are  temporary  and  fluctuating;  they  admit 
ofceffatibn  and  variety.  But  avarice  is  a  fixed  uniform  pafficn.  It 
neither  abates  of  its  vigour  nor  changes  its  object  ;  and  the  reafon 
why  it  does  not  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  wealth  has  not 
a  rival  where  avarice  is  a  ruling  pafiion.  One  beauty  may  excel  ano- 
ther, and  extinguiih  from  the  mind  of  a  man  the  pictured  remembrance 
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of  a  former  one:  But  wealth  is  the  phcenix  of  avarice,  and  therefore 
cannot  feek  a  new  object,  becaufe  there  is  not  another  in  the  world. 
I  now  pafs  on  to  {hew  the  value  of  the  prefent  taxes,  and  compare 
them  with  the  annual  expence  ;  but  this  I  mall  preface  with  a  few 
explanatory  remarks. 

There  are  two  diflinct  things  which  make  the  payment  of  taxes 
difficult ;  the  one  is  the  large  and  real  value  of  the  fum  to  be  paid,  and 
the  other  is  the  fcarcity  of  the  thing  in  which  the  payment  is  to  be 
made ;  and  although  thefe  appear  to  be  one  and  the  fame,  they  are  in 
feveral  inftances  not  only  different,  but  the  difficulty  fprings  from 
different  caufes. 

Suppofe  a  tax  was  to  be  laid  equal  to  one  half  of  what  a  man's  yearly, 
mcome  is,  fuch  a  tax  could  not  be  paid  becaufe  the  property  could 
not  be  fpared ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  a  very  trifling  tax 
was  laid  to  be  collected  in  pearls,  fuch  a  tax  likewife  could  not  be 
paid,  becaufe  it  could  not  be  had.  Now  any  perfon  may  fee  that  thefe 
are  diflinft  cafes,  and  the  latter  of  them  is  a  representation  of  ours. 
That  the  difficulty  cannot  proceed  from  the  former,  that  is,  from 
the  real  value  cr  weight  of  the  tax  is  evident  at  firft  view  to  any  per- 
fon who  will  confider  it. 

The  amount  of  the  quota  of  taxes  for  this  flate  for  the  prefent 
year,  1780  (and  fo  in  proportion  for  every  other  flate)  is  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  which  at  feventy  for  one  is  but  fixty-four  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  three  millings  flerling,  and  on  an 
average  is  no  more  than  tliree  millings  and  five  pence  flerling  per 
head  per  annum  per  man,  woman  and  child,  or  threepence  two-fifths 
per  head  per  month.  Now  here  is  a  clear  pofitive  fact,  that  cannot 
be  contradicted,  and  which  proves  that  the  difficulty  cannot  be  in  the 
weight  of  the  tax,  for  in  itfelf  it  is  a  trifle  and  far  from  being  adequate 
to  our  quota  of  the  expence  of  the  war.  The  quit-rents  of  one  penny 
fterling  per  acre  on  only  one  half  the  flate,  come  to  upwards  of  fifty 
thoufand  pounds,  which  is  almofl  as  much  as  all  the  taxes  of  the 
prefent  year,  and  as  thofe  quit-rents  made  no  part  cf  the  taxes  then 
paid,  and  are  now  difcontinued,  the  quantity  of  money  drawn  for 
public  fervice  this  year,  exclufive  of  the  militia  fines,  which  I  (hail 
take  notice  of  in  the  procefs  of  this  work,  is  lefs  than  what  was  paid 
and  payable  in  any  year  preceding  the  revolution,  and  fince  the  lafl 
war  ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  the  quit-rents  and  taxes  taken  together 
came  to  a  larger  fum  then,  than  the  prefent  taxes  without  the  quit- 
rents  do  now. 
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My  intention  by  thefe  arguments  and  calculations  is  to  place  tie 
difficulty  to  the  right  caufe,  and  fhew  that  it  does  net  proceed  from 
the  weight  or  worth  of  the  tax,  but  from  the  fcarcity  of  the  medium 
in  which  it  is  paid  ;  and  to  ill u Urate  this  point  ftill  farther,  I  (hall 
now  (hew,  that  ii  the  tax  of  twenty  millions  or  dollars  was  of  four 
times  the  real  value  it  now  is  or  nearly  fo,  which  would  be  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  Merling,  and  would  be  our  full 
quota,  that  thi'3  fum  would  have  been  raifed  with  more  eafe,  and  lefs 
felt,  th  ::i  the  prefent  fum  of  only  fixty-four  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds. 

1  he  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  paying  a  tax  in  money  arifefc 
fiom  the  quantity  of  money  that  can  be  fpared  out  of  trade. 

When  the  emiffions  ftopt,  the  continent  was  left  in  poiTeflion  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  perhaps  as  equally  difperfed  as  it  was 
poffible  for  trade  to  do  it.  And  as  no  mere  was  to  be  iffued,  tht 
rife  or  fall  of  prices  could  neither  increafe  nor  diminifli  the  quantity. 
It  therefore  remained  the  fame  through  all  the  fluctuations  of  trade 
and  exchange 

Now  had  the  exchange  flood  at  twenty  for  one,  which  was  the- 
rate  cpngrefs  calculated  upon  when  they  quotad  the  ftates  the  latter 
end  of  lafl  year,  trade  would  have  been  carried  on  for  nearly  four 
times  lefs  money  than  it  is  now,  and  confequently  the  twenty  millions 
would  have  been  ipared  with  much  greater  eafe,  and  when  collected 
would  Lave  been  of  almofl  four  times  the  value  they  now  are.  And  on 
the  other  land,  was  the  depreciation  to  be  ninety  or  one  hundred  for 
one,  the  quantity  required  for  trade  would  be  more  than  at  fixty  or 
feventy  for  one,  and  though  the  value  of  them  would  be  lefs,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fparing  the  money  out  of  trade  would  be  greater.  And  on 
thefe  fac~tr>  and  arguments  I  refl  the  matter,  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
the  want  of  property,  but  the  fcarcity  of  the  medium  by  which  the 
proportion  of  property  for  taxation  is  to  be  meafured  out,  that 
makes  the embarraflment  we  lie  under.  There  is  not  money  enough, 
and  what  is  equally  as  true,  the  people  will  not  let  there  be  money 
enough. 

While  I  am  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  currency,  I  fliall  offer  one  re- 
mark which  will  appear  true  to  every  body,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  by  nobody,  which  is,  that  the  better  the  times  were,  the  worfe 
the  money  grew  ;  and  the  worfe  the  times  were,  the  better  the  mo- 
ney flood.  It  never  depreciated  by  any  advantage  obtained  by  the 
enemy.     The  troubles  of  feventy-fix,  and  the  lofs  of  Philadelphia  in 
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feventy  feven,  made  no  fenfible  impreffion  on  it,  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  furrender  of  Charlefton  did  not  produce  the  leaft 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  for  long  before,  and  for 
more  than  three  months  after,  flood  at  fixty  for  one.  It  feems  as 
if  the  certainty  of  its  being  our  own,  made  us  carelefs  of  its  value, 
and  that  the  meft  diftant  thoughts  of  lofing  it  made  us  hug  it  the 
clofer,  like  fomething  we  were  loth  to  part  with  ;  or  that  we  depre- 
ciate it  for  our  paftime,  which,  when  called  to  ferioufnefs  by  the 
enemy,  we  leave  off  to  renew  again  at  our  leifure.  In  fhort  our  good. 
luck  feems  to  break  us,  and  our  bad  make  us  whole. 

Palling  on  from  this  digrefiion,  I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  bring  into 
©ne  view  the  feveral  parts  I  have  already  dated,  and  form  thereon 
fome  propofitions,  and  conclude. 

I  have  placed  before  the  reader,  the  average  tax  per  head  paid  by 
the  people  of  England  ;   which  is  forty  (hillings  fterling. 

And  I  have  (hewn  the  rate  on  an  average  per  head,  which  will 
defray  all  the  expences  of  the  war  to  us,  and  fupport  the  feveral 
governments  without  running  the  country  into  debt,  which  is  thirteen 
(hillings  and  four  pence. 

I  have  (hewn  what  the  peace  eftablifhment  may  be  conducted  for, 
viz.  an  eighth  part  of  what  it  would  be,  if  under  the  government 
of  Britain. 

And  I  have  likewife  (hewn  what  the  average  per  head  of  the  pre- 
fent  taxes  are,  namely,  three  (hillings  and  five  pence  fterling,  or  three 
pence  two-fifths  per  month  ;  and  ihat  their  whole  yearly  value,  in 
fterling,  is  only  fixty-four  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
Whereas  our  quota,  to  keep  the  payments  equal  with  the  ex- 
pences, is  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  Confequently, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  the  fame  proportion  of 
defedl,  according  to  the  feveral  quotas,  happens  in  every  other 
ftate.  And  this  defed  is  the  caufe  why  the  army  has  been  fo  indif- 
ferently fed,  clothed  and  paid.  It  is  the  caufe,  likewife,  of  the 
nervelefs  ftate  of  the  campaign,  and  the  infecurity  of  the  country. 
Now,  if  a  tax  equal  to  thirteen  and  four  pence  per  head,  will  remove 
all  thefe  difficulties,  make  people  fecure  in  their  homes,  leave  them  to 
follow  the  bufmefs  of  their  ftores  and  farms  unmolefted,  and  not  only 
keep  out,  but  drive  out  the  enemy  from  the  country  ;  and  if  the  ne- 
glect of  raifing  this  fum  will  let  them  in,  and  produce  the  evils  which 
might  be  prevented — on  which  fide,  I  afk,  does  the  wifdom,  intereft, 
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and  policy  lie :  Or,  rather,  would  it  not  be  an  infult  to  reafon  to 
put  the  queftion  ?  The  fuin,  when  proportioned  out  according  to 
the  feveral  abilities  of  the  people,  can  hurt  no  one,  but  an  inroad  from 
the  enemy  ruins  hundreds  of  families. 

Lcck  at  the  deibu&ion  done  in  this  city.  The  many  houfes  to- 
tally deitroyed,  and  others  damaged  ;  the  wafte  cf  fences  in  the  coun- 
try round  it,  befidesthe  plunder  of  furniture,  forage  and  provifion. 
I  do  not  fuppofe  that  half  a  million  fterling  would  reinflate  the  fuf- 
i:rers;  and,  does  this,  1  aflc,  bear  any  proportion  to  the  expence 
hat  would  make  us  fecure.  The  damage,  on  an  average,  is  at  leaf! 
ten  pounds  fterling  per  head,  which  is  as  much  as  thirteen  (hillings 
and  four  pence  per  head  comes  to  for  fifteen  years.  The  fame  has 
happened  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  the  Jerfeys,  New-York,  and  other 
places  (yhere  the  enemy  has  been — Carolina  and  Georgia  are  likewifc 
fullering  the  fame  fate. 

That  the  people  generally  do  not  undetftand  the  infufTiciency  cf  the 
taxes  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  evident,  not  only  from  common  obfervati- 
on,  but  from  the  conftru&ion  of  feveral  petitions,  which  were  prefentcd 
to  the  affembly  of  this  Hate,  againft  the  recommendation  of  Congrefs 
of  the  iSth  of  March  laft,  for  taking  up  and  funding  the  prefent 
currency  at  forty  for  one,  and  liming  new  money  in  its  Head.  The 
prayer  of  the  petition  was,  That  the  currency  might  he  appreciated  by 
taxes  (meaning  the  prefent  taxes)  and  that  part  of  the  taxes  le  applied 
(o  the  :  .  :•  rt  of  the  army,  if  the  army  could  not  be  othevwife  fupported. 
Now  it  could  not  have  been  poffible  for  fuch  a  petition  to  have  been 
prefented,  had  the  petitioners  known,  that  fo  far  from  part  of  the  taxes 
being  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  army,  the  whole  of  them  falls 
three-fourths  ihort  cf  the  year's  expences. 

Before  I  proceed  to  propofe  methods  by  which  a  fufneiency  of 
money  may  be  raifed,  I  (hall  take  a  fliort  view  of  the  general  ftate  of 
the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the  war,  the  ravages  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  obftru&i©r.8  (he  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  trade  and  commerce, 
fo  foon  does  a  young  country  out  grow  misfortune,  that  America  lias 
idreadv  furmounted  many  that  once  heavily  oppreffed  her.  For  the 
iirft  year  or  two  of  the  war,  wc  were  fliut  up  within  our  ports,  fcarce 
venturing  to  loolc  towards  the  ocean.  Now  our  rivers  are  beautified 
with  large  and  valuable  veffels,  our  ftores  filled  with  merchandize,  and 
the  produce  of  the  country  has  a  ready  market,  and  an  advantageous 
price.     Gold  and  filver,  that  for  a  while  feemed  to  have  retreated 
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again  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  once  more  rifen  into  circu- 
lation, and  every  day  adds  new  flrength  to  trade,  commerce,  and 
agriculture.  In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Sir  John  Dalrymnle,  and 
difperfed  in  America  in  the  year  1775,  he  afferted,  that,  two  twenty 
gun  Jl/ips,  nay,fp'js  he,  tenders  of  ihofeJl;ips,ftaiicr.:c  between  Albemarle 
found  and  Chcfapeak  bay  ivouldfmt  up  the  trade  oj  America  jar  600  mUes. 
How  little  did  Sir  John  Dalrymple  know  of  the  abilities  of  America  ! 

While  under  the  government  of  Britain,  the  trade  of  this  country 
was  loaded  with  reftriclions.  It  was  only  a  few  foreign  ports  we  were 
allowed  to  fail  to.  Now  it  is  otherwife ;  and  allowing  that  the  quan- 
tity of  trade  is  but  half  what  it  was  before  the  war,  the  cafe  mufl  (hew 
the  vafl  advantage  of  an  open  trade,  becaufe  the  pvefent  quantity 
under  her  redriitions  could  not  fapport  itfelf;  from  which  I  infer,  that 
if  half  the  quantity  without  the  reflri&ions  can  bear  itfelf  up  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  well  as  the  whole  when  fubjecl  to  themj  how  profpe- 
rous  mufl  the  condition  of  America  be  when  the  whole  mall  return 
open  with  all  the  world.  By  trade  I  do  not  mean  the  employment 
of  a  merchant  only,  but  the  whole  interefl  andbufinefsof  the  country 
taken  collectively. 

It  is  not  fo  much  my  intention,  by  this  publication,  to  propofe 
particular  plans  for  railing  money,  as  ft  is  to  mew  the  neceffity  and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  My  principal  defign  is  to  form 
the  difpofition  of  the  people  to  fuch  meafures  which  I  am  fully  per- 
fuaded  is  their  interefl  and  duty  to  adopt,  and  which  needs  no  other 
force  to  accomplish  them  than  the  force  of  being  felt.  But  as  every 
hint  may  be  ufeful,  I  mail  throw  out  a  fketch,  and  leave  others  to 
make  fuch  improvements  upon  it  as  to  them  may  appear  reafonabie. 

The  annual  fum  wanted  is  two  millions,  and  the  average  rate  in 
which  it  falls  is  thirteen  millings  and  four  pence  per  head. 

Suppofe  then  that  we  raife  half  the  fum  and  fixty  thoufand  pounds 
over.     The  average  rate  thereof  will  be  feven  (hillings  per  head. 

In  this  cafe  we  (hall  have  half  the  fupply  we  want  and  an  annual 
fund  of  fixty  thoufand  pounds  whereon  to  borrow  the  other  million  ; 
becaufe  fixty  thoufand  pounds  is  the  interefl  of  a  million  at  fix  per 
cent,  and  if  at  the  end  of  another  year  we  fliould  be  obliged,  by  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  to  borrow  another  million,  the  taxes  will  be 
increafed  to  feven  {hillings  and  fix  pence  ;  and  thus  for  every  million 
borrowed,  an  additional  tax  equal  to  fix  pence  per  head  mufl  be  le- 
vied. 

The  fum  then  to  be  raifed  next  year  will  be  one  million  and  fiKtv 
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thoufand  pounds :  Cne  half  of  which  1  would  propofe  fhould  be 
raifed  by  duties  on  imported  goods  and  prize  goods,  and  the  other 
half  by  a  tax  on  landed  property  and  houfes,  or  fuch  other  means  a* 
each  ftate  may  devife. 

But  as  the  duties  on  imports  and  prize  goods  muft  be  the  fame  in 
all  the  ilates,  therefore  the  rate  per  cent,  or  what  other  form  the  duty 
fliall  be  laid,  mud  be  afcertained  and  regulated  by  Congrefs,  and  in- 
grafted in  that  form  into  the  law  of  each  ftate  ;  and  the  monies  arif- 
ing  therefrom  carried  into  the  treafury  of  each  ftate.  The  duties  to 
be  paid  id  gold  or  filver. 

There  are  many  reafons  why  a  duty  on  imports  is  the  rncft  con- 
venient duty  or  tax  that  can  be  collected  ;  one  of  which  is,  becaufc 
the  whole  is  payable  in  a  few  places  in  a  country,  and  it  likewife 
operates  with  the  greater!  eafe  and  equality,  becaufe  as  every  one 
pays  in  proportion  to  what  he  confumes,  fo  people  in  general  con- 
fume  in  proportion  to  what  they  can  afford,  and  therefore  the  tax 
is  regulated  by  the  abilities  which  every  man  fuppofes  himfelf  to 
have,  or  in  other  words  every  man  becomes  his  own  aflcfibr,  and 
pays  by  a  little  at  a  time  when  it  fuits  him  to  buy.  Befides,  it  is  a 
tax  which  people  may  pay  or  let  alone  by  not  confuming  the  arti- 
cles ;  and  though  the  alternative  may  have  no  influence  on  their 
conduct,  the  power  of  choofing  is  an  agreeable  thing  to  the  mind. 
For  my  own  part,  it  would  be  a  fatisfaction  to  me,  was  there  a  duty 
on  all  forts  of  liquors  during  the  war,  as  in  irry  idea  of  things  it 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  to  know,  that  when 
the  health  of  the  army  goes  round,  a  few  drops  from  every  glafs  be- 
come theirs.  How  often  have  I  heard  an  emphatical  wifh  almoil 
accompanied  with  a  tear,  "  Oh,  that  our  poor  fellows  in  the  ft  It!  had 
fame  of  this  1"  Why  then  need  we  fufter  under  a  fruitlefs  fympathy, 
when  there  is  a  way  to  enjoy  both  the  wifh  and  the  entertainment  at 
on  re  ? 

But  the  great  national  policy  of  putting  a  duty  upon  imports  is, 
that  it  either  keeps  the  foreign  trade  in  our  own  hands,  or  draws 
fomething  for  the  defence  of  the  country  from  every  foreigner  who 
participates  it  with  us. 

Thus  much  for  the  firft  half  of  the  taxes,  and  as  each  ftate  will  bell 
devife  means  to  raife  the  other  half,  I  fhall  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
refources  of  this  ftate. 

The  quota  then  of  this  ftate  of  one  million  and  fixty  thoufand 
pounds  will  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  three  thoufand  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  pounds,  the  half  of  which  is  fixty-fix  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  ;  and  fuppofing  one  fourth  part  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  inhabited,  then  a  tax  of  one  bufhel  of  wheat  on  every  twenty 
^cres  of  land,  one  with  another,  would  produce  the  fum,  and  all  the 
prefent  taxes  to  ceafe.  Whereas  the  tithes  of  the  bifhops  and  clergy 
in  England,  excluiive  of  the  taxes,  are  upwards  of  half  a  bufhel  of 
wheat  on  -every  Jingle  acre  of  land,  good  and  bad,  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  paper  I  mentioned  the  militia  fines,  but 
referved  fpeaking  to  the  matter,  which  I  fhall  now  do :  The  ground 
I  fhall  put  it  upon  is,  that  two  millions  fterling  a-year  will  fupport  a 
fufficient  army,  and  all  the  expences  of  war  and  government,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  inconvenient  method  of  continually  calling  men 
from  their  employments,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  expenfive  and 
the  leafl  fubftantial.  I  coniider  the  revenues  created  by  taxes  as  the 
firft  and  principal  thing,  and  fines  only  as  fecondary  and  accidental 
things.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  militia  law  to  apply  the  mi- 
litia fines  to  any  thing  elfe  but  the  fupport  of  the  militia,  neither  do 
they  produce  any  revenue  to  the  flate,  yet  thefe  fines  amount  to  more 
than  all  the  taxes ;  for  taking  the  mufter-roll  to  be  fixty  thoufand  men, 
the  fine  on  forty  thoufand  who  may  not  attend,  will  be  fixty  thou- 
fand pounds  fterling,  and  thofe  who  mufter,  will  give  up  a  portion  of 
time  equal  to  half  that  fum,  and  if  the  eight  claffes  fhould  be  called 
within  the  year,  and  one  third  turn  out,  the  fine  on  the  remaining 
forty  thoufand  would  amount  to  feventy-two  millions  of  dollars,  be- 
fides  the  fifteen  millings  on  every  hundred  pounds  property,  and  the 
charge  of  feven  and  an  half  per  cent,  for  collecting  in  certain  inftan- 
ces,  which  on  the  whole  would  be  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

Now  if  thofe  very  fines  difable  the  country  from  failing  a  fufficient 
revenue  without  producing  an  equivalent  advantage,  would  it  not  be 
to  the  eafe  and  intereft  of  all  parties  to  encreafe  the  revenue,  in  the 
manner  I  have  propofed,  or  any  better,  if  a  better  can  be  devifed,  and 
ceafe  the  operation  of  the  fines?  I  would  ftill  keep  the  militia  as  an  or- 
ganized body  of  men,  and  fhould  there  be  a  real  necefiity  to  call  them 
forth,  pay  them  out  of  the  proper  revenues  of  the  ftate,  and  encreafe  the 
taxes  a  third  or  fourth  per  cent,  on  thofe  who  do  not  attend.  My 
limits  will  not  allow  me  to  go  farther  into  this  matter,  which  I  fhall 
therefore  clofe  with  this  remark;  that  fines  are,  of  all  modes  of  reve- 
nue, the  moft  unfuited  to  the  mind  of  a  free  country.  When  a  mm 
Vol.  I.  Z 
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pays  a  tax,  he  knows  the  public  neceflity  requires  it,  and  therefore  feels 
a  pride  in  discharging  his  duty  ;  but  a  fine  feeir.s  an  atonement  for 
neglect  of  duty,  and  of  confccuencc  is  paid  with  difcrcdit,  and  fre- 
quently levied  with  feverhy. 

I  have  now  only  one  fubiect  more  to  fpeak  to,  with  which  I  fhall 
■conclude,  which  is,  the  refolve  of  congrefsof  the  loth  of  March  laft, 
for  taking  up  and  funding  the  prefent  currency  at  forty  for  one,  and 
lulling  new  money  in  its  ilead. 

Every  one  knows  I  am  not  the  flatterer  of  congrefs,  but  in  this  in- 
stance they  are  right ;  and  if  that  meafure  is  fuppprted,  the  currency 
will  acquhe  a  value,  which  without  it,  it  will  not.  But  this  is  not  all; 
It  will  give  relief  to  the  finances  until  fuch  time  as  they  can  be  properly 
arranged,  and  lave  the  country  from  being  immediately  double  taxed 
under  the  prefent  mode,  In-fhort,  fupport:  that  mcafuie,  and  it  will 
fupport  you. 

I  have  now  waded  through  a  tedious  courfe  of  difficult  bulinefs, 
and  over  an  untrodden  path.  The  fubject  on  every  point  it  could  be 
viewed  was  entangled  with  perplexities,  and  enveloped  in  obfeurity, 
yet  fuch  are  the  refources  of  America,  that  file  wants  nothing  but 
fyfteiQ  to  fecure  fuccefsi 

COMMON   SENSE. 
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'F  all  the  innocent  p;uT.ui;s  which  aciuate  the  human  mind,  there- 
is  none  more  univerfidly  prevalent  than  curicfity.  It  reaches  all 
mankind,  and  in  matters  which  concern  us,  or  concern  us  not,  it 
alike  provokes  in  us  a  de-lire  to  know. 

Although  the  Situation  of  America,  iuperior  to  every  effort  to 
enfiuve  her,  and  daily  riling  to  importance  and  opulence,  hath  placed 
her  above  the  region  of  anxiety,  it  ilill  left  her  within  the  circle  of 
curiofity  ;  and  her  fancy  to  fee  the  fpeech  of  a  man  who  had  proudly 
threatened  to  bring  her  to  his  feet,  was  vifibly  marked  with  that 
tranquil  confidence  which  caivd  nothing  about  its  contents.  It  way 
enquired  after  with  a  fxnile,  r.ad  with  a  laugh,  and  difinifled  wittt 
djfdain. 
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But,  as  ju Puce  is  due,  even  to  an  enemy,  it  is  right  to  fay,  that 
the  fpeech  is  as  well  managed  as  the  embarraffed  condition  of  their 
affairs  could  well  admit  of;  and  though  fcarce  a  line  of  it  is  true, 
except  the  mournful  (lory  of  Cornwallis,  it  may  ferve  to  amufe  the 
deluded  commons  and  people  of  England,  for  whom  it  was  calculated. 

"  The  war,"  fays  the  fpeech,  "is {till  unhappily  prolonged  by  that 
"  reliefs  ambition  which  firft  excited  our  enemies  to  commence  it, 
{:  and  which  ftill  continues  to  difappoint  my  earneft  wifhes  and  d:!i- 
**  gent  exertions  to  reftore  the  public  tranquility-" 

How  eafy  it  is  to  abufe  truth  and  language,  when  men,  by  habi- 
tual wickednefs,  have  learned  to  fet  juftfee  at  defiance.  That  the 
very  man  who  began  the  war,  who,  with  the  moil  fallen  infolence 
fefiifed  to  anfwer,  and  even  to  hear  the  humbled:  of  all  petitions,  who 
hath  encouraged  his  officers  and  his  army  in  the  mod  favage  cruel- 
ties, and  the  moft  fcandalous  plu'ncferings,  who  hath  flirred  up  the 
Indians  on  one  fide,  and  the  Negroes  on  the  other,  and  invoked 
every  aid  of  hell  in  his  Behalf,  mould  now  with  an  afFecled  air  of  pity 
turn  the  tables  from  hrrrifeif,  and  charge  on  another  the  wickednef* 
that  is  his  own,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  bafenefs  of  the  heart 
t'hat  fpoke  it. 

TO  BE  NOBLY  WRONG  IS  MORE  MANLY  THAN 
TO  BE  MEANLY  RIGHT,  is  an  exprefiion  I  once  ufed  on  a 
former  occafion,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  now.  We  feel  fome- 
thing  like  refpeel  for  confillency  even  in  error.  We  lament  the 
virtue  that  is  debauched  into  a  vice,  but  the  vice  that  affects  a  virtue, 
becomes  the  more  deteftable  :  And  amongfbthe  various  affumptions 
of  character,  which  hypocrify  has  taught,  and  men  have  praftifed, 
there  is  none  that  raifes  a  higher  relifh  of  difgull,  than  to  fee  difap- 
pointed  inveteracy  twilling  rtfelf,  by  the  moll  vilible  falihoods^  into 
an  appearance  of  piety  it  has  no  pretenfions  to. 

"  But  I  Ihould  not,"  continues  the  fpeech,  w  anfwer  the  tnift 
*■  committed  to  the  fovereign  cf  a  FREE  PEOPLE,  nor  make  a 
"  fuitable  return  to  my  fubjecls  for  their  conllant,  zealous,  and 
*'  affectionate  attachment  to  my  perfon,  family  and  government,  if  I 
"  confented  to  facrifice,  either  to  my  own  defire  of  peace,  or 
«  to-  their  temporary  eafe  and  relief,  THOSE  ESSENTIAL 
"  RIGHTS  AND-' PERMANENT'  INTERESTS,  upon  the 
"  maintenance  and  prefervation  of  which,  the  future  ftrength  and 
"   fecurity  of  this  country  mull  principally  depend." 

That  the  man   v.hofe  ignorance  and  oblluiacy  firfl  involved  and 
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fail  continues  the  nation  in  the  mod  hopelcfs  and  expensive  of  aft 
wars,  fhould  now  meanly  flatter  them  with  the  name  of  a  FREE 
PEOPLE,  and  make  a  merit  of  his  crime,  under  the  difguife  of 
their  effential  rights  and  permanent  interefts,  is  fomething  which  dif- 
graces  even  the  character  of  perverfenefs.  Is  he  afraid  they  will  fend 
him  to  Hanover,  or  what  does  he  fear  ?  Why  is  the  fycophant  thus 
added  to  the  hypocrite,  and  the  man  who  pretends  to  govern,  funk 
into  the  humble  and  fubmiflive  memorialift  ? 

What  thofe  effential  rights  nnd  permanent  interefts  are,  on  which 
the  future  ftrength  and  fecurity  of  England  mutt  principally  DE- 
PEND, are  not  fo  much  as  alluded  to.  They  are  words  which  im- 
prefs  nothing  but  the  ear,  and  are  calculated  only  for  the  found. 

But  if  they  have  anv  reference  to  America,  then  do  they  amount  to- 
the  difgraceful  confefhon,  that  England,  who  once  affumed  to  be  her 
proteftrefs,  is  now  become  her  DEPENDENT.  The  Eritifh  king 
and  miniftry  are  conftantly  holding  up  the  veil  importance  which 
America  is  of  to  England,  :n  order  to  allure  the  nation  to  carry  on 
the  war  :  Now  whatever  ground  there  is  for  this  idea,  it  ought  to 
have  operated  as  a  reafon  for  not  beginning  it  ;  and  therefore  they 
fupport  their  prefent  meafures  at  their  own  difgrace,  becaufe  the 
arguments  they  now  ufe,  are  a  direct  reflexion  on  their  former  policy. 

"  The  favourable  appearance  of  affairs,"  continues  the  fpeech,  "  in 
"  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  fafe  arrival  of  the  numerous  commercial 
"  fleets  of  my  kingdom  mull  have  given  you  fatisfaction." 

That  things  are  not  QUITE  fo  bad  every  where  as  in  America 
may  be  fome  caufe  of  confolation,  but  can  be  none  for  triumph.  One 
broken  leg  is  better  than  two,  but  ftill  it  is  not  joy :  and  let  the  ap- 
pearance of  affairs  in  the  Eaft- Indies  be  ever  fo  favourable,  they  are 
ncvcrthelefs  worfe  than  at  iirfl,  without  a  profpect  of  their  ever  being 
better.  But  the  mournful  ftory  of  Cornvvallis  was  yet  to  be  told,  and 
it  was  neceffary  to  give  it  the  fofteit  introduction  pofftble. 

V  But  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,"  continues  the  fpeech,  "  my  affi- 
"  duous  endeavours  to  guard  the  extenfive  dominions  of  my  crown, 
V  have  not  been  attended  with  fuccefs  equal  to  the  juftice  and  upright - 

*$  nefs  of  my  views." What  juftice  and  upright  nefs  there  was 

in  beginning  a  war  with  America  the  world  will  judge  of,  and  the 
unequalled  barbarity  with  which  it  has  been  conducted  is  not  to  be 
worn  from  the  memory  by  the  cant  of  fnivelling  hypocrify. 

"  And  it  is  with  GREAT  CONCERN  that  I  inform  you  that 
«  the  events  of  war  have  been  very  unfortunate  to  my  arms  in  Vir- 
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•'  ginia,  having  ended  in  thelofs  of  my  forces  in  that  province." 


And  OUR  great  concern  is  that  they  are  not  all  ferved  in  the  fame 
manner. 

**  No  endeavours  have  been  wanting  on  my  part,"  fays  the  fpeech,, 
il  to  extinguish  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  which  our  enemies  have  found 
*<  means  to  foment  and  maintain  in  the  colonies;  and  to  refcore  to  my 
V.  DELUDED  SUBJECTS  in  America  that  happy  and  profpe- 
**  rous  condition  which  they  formerly  derived  from  a  due  obedience 
"  to  the  laws." 

The  cxprefllon  of  DELUDED  SUBJECTS  is  become  fo  hac&- 
nied  and  c.mtemptable,  and  the  more  fo  when  we  fee  them  making 
prifoners  of  whole  armies  at  a  time,  that  the  pride  of  not  being  laughed 
at  would  induce  a  man  of  common  fenfe  to  leave  it  oft.  But  the  moft 
offenSive  falsehood  in  the  paragraph,  is  the  attributing  the  profperity 
of  America  to  a  wrong  caufe.  It  was  the  unremitted  induftry  of 
the  fettlers  and  their  defendants,  the  hard  labour  and  toil  of  perfever- 
zng  fortitude  that  were  the  true  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  Ame- 
rica. The  former  tyranny  of  England  ferved  to  people  it,  and 
the  virtue  of  the  adventurers  to  improve  it.  Afk  the  man  who  with 
his  axe  hath  cleared  a  way  in  the  wildernefs  and  now  poiTeiTes  an  eilate^ 
what  rnade  him  rich,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  labour  of  his  hands,  the 
fvveat  of  his  brow  and  the  bleffing  of  heaven.  Let  Britain  but  leave 
America  to  herfelf  and  file  aflcs  no  more.  She  has  rifen  into  great- 
nefs  without  the  knowledge  and  againft  the  will  of  England,  and  has 
a  right  to  the  unmolefted  enjoyment  of  her  own  created  wealth. 

M  I  will  order,  "  fays  the  fpeech,  "  the  eitimates  of  the  enfuing  year 
*l  to  be  laid  before  you.  I  rely  on  your  wifdom  and  public  fpirit  for 
*'  fuch  fuppiies  as  the  circumftances  of  our  affairs  (hall  be  found  to 
"  require.  Among  the  many  ill  conferences  which  attend  the  con- 
"  tinuation  of  the  prefent  war,  I  mull  fmcerely  regret  the  additional 
"  burdens  which  it  mud  unavoidably  bring  upon  my  faithful  fub- 
"  jefts." 

Strange!  That  a  nation  mufl  run  through  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  trou- 
ble, and  expend  fuch  a  mafs  of  wealth  to  gain  the  wifdom  which  an 
hour's  reflexion  might  have  taught.  The  final  fuperiority  of  Ame- 
rica over  ever)'-  attempt  which  an  ifiand  might  make  to  conquer  her, 
was  as  naturally  marked  in  the  constitution  of  things,  as  the  future- 
ability  of  a  giant  over  a  dwarf  is  delineated  in  his  features  while  an 
infant.  How  far  Providence,  to  accomplish  purpofes,  which  no  hu^ 
man  wifdom  could  forefee,  permitted  fuch  extraordinary  errors,  will 
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be  believed  by  fome  and  doubted  by  others,  and  Rill  a  fccret  in  the 
womb  of  time,  mud  reft  till  futurity  mall  give  it  birth. 

"  In  the  profecution  of  this  great  and  important  conteft,"  fays  the 
fpeecb,  "  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  retain  a  firm  confidence  in  the 
«  PROTECTION  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE,  and  a  per- 
"  feci  conviction  in  the  juftice  of  my  caufe,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but, 
"  that  by  the  concurrence  and  fupport  of  my  parliament,  by  the  va- 
"  lour  of  my  fleets  and  armies,  and  by  a  vigourous,  animated,  and 
"  united  exertion  of  the  faculties  and  refources  of  my  people,  I  fhall 
"  be  enabled  to  reftore  the  blefilngs  of  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace 
"  to  all  my  dominions." 

The  kinof  of  England  is  one  of  the  readieft  believers  in  the  world. 
In  the  bejrinninor  of  the  conteft  he  oafied  an  act  to  put  America  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  though  Providence, 
for  feven  years  together  hath  put  him  out  of  HER.  protection,  ftill 
the  man  has  no  doubt.  Like  Pharoah  on  the  edge  of  the  Red  fea, 
he  fees  not  the  plunge  he  is  making,  and  precipitately  drives  acrofs  the 
flood  that  is  doling  over  his  head. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  fuppcfition,  that  this  part  of  the  fpeech 
was  compofed  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Corrc- 
waliis :  for  it  certainly  has  no  relation  to  their  condition  at  the  time  ft 
was  fpoken.      But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  nothing  to  us.      Our  line  is 
fixt.    Our  lot  is  caft.     And  America,  the  child  of  fate,  is  arriving  at 
maturity.     We  have  nothing  to  do  but  by  a  fpirited  and  quick  exer- 
tion,  to  Hand  prepared  for  war  or  peace.      Too  great  to  yield,   and 
too  noble  to  infult ;  fuperior  to  misfortune,  and  generous  in  fuccefs, 
let  us  untaintedly  prtferve  the  character  we  have  gained,  and  fhow  ro 
future  ages,  an  example  of  unequalled  magnanimity.     There  is  fome- 
thing  in  the  caufe  and  confequence  of  America  that  has  drawn  on 
her  the  attention  of  all  mankind.     The  world  has  feen  her  brave. 
Her  love  of  liberty  ;  her  ardour  in  fupporting  it  ;  the  juftice  of  her 
claims,   and  the  conftancy  of  her  fortitude  has  won  her  the  efteem  of 
Europe,  and  attached  to  her  intereft  the  firft  power  of  that  country. 
Her  fituation  now  is  fuch,  that  to  whatever  point,  paft,  prefent  or 
to  come  lhe  cafts  her  eyes,  new  matter  rifes  to  convince  her  (he  is 
r:Vht.      In  her  conduct:  towards  her  enemy,  no  reproachful  fentiment 
lurks  in  fccret.    No  fenfe  of  injuftice  is  left  upon  the  mind.     Untaint- 
ed with  ambition  and  a  ftranger  to  revenge,   her  progrefs  hath  been 
marked  by  Providence,  and  me,  in  every  ftage  of  the  conflict  has  bleft 
Ikt  with  fuccefs. 
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But  let  not  Ameaica  wrap  herfelf  up  in  deiufive  Lope  and  fuppofa 
the  bufmefs  done.  The  leaft  remifsnefs  in  preparation,  the  leafl.  relax 
in  execution,  will  only  ferve  to  prolong  the  war  and  increafe  expences. 
1£  our  enemies  can  draw  confolation  from  misfortune  and  txert  them- 
selves upon  defpair,  how  much  more  ought  we,  who  are  to  win  a  con- 
tinent by  the  conqueft  and  have  already  an  earned  of  fuccefs. 

Having  in  the  preceding  part  made  my  remarks  en  the  feveral 
matters  which  the  fpeech  contains,  I  fhall  new  make  my  remarks  on 
what  it  does  not  contain. 

There  is  not  a  fyilable  in  it  refpecT.ing  alliances.  Either  the  injuf- 
tice  of  Britain  is  too  glaring,  or  her  condition  too  deiperate,  or  both, 
for  any  neighbouring  power  to  come  to  her  fupport.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ccntcft,  when  fne  had  only  America  to  contend  with,  fee 
hired  affillance  from  KeiTe  and  other  fmaller  dates  of  Germany,  and 
for  nearly  three  years  did  America,  young,  raw,  undifciplined  and 
unprovided,  Hand  againft  the  power  of  Britain,  aided  by  twenty 
thoufand  foreign  troops,  and  made  a  complete  conqueft  of  one  entire 
army.  The  remembrance  of  thofe  things  ought  to  infpire  us  with 
confidence  and  great nefs  of  mind,  and  cany  us  through  every  remain- 
ing diihcnlty  with  content  and  chearfuluefs.  What  a:e  the  little  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  prefent  day,  compared  with  the  hardships  that  are  pail. 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  had  neither  houfe  nor  home  in  lately  ; 
when  every  hour  was  the  hour  of  alarm  and  danger  ;  when  the  mind, 
tortured  with  anxiety  knew  no  repofe,  and  every  thing  but  hope  and 
fortitude,  was  bidding  us  farewel. 

It  is  of  ufe  to  look  back  upon  thefe  things ;  to  call  to  mind  the  times 
of  trouble  and  the  fcenes  of  complicated  anguife  that  are  pail  and  gone. 
Then  every  expence  was  cheap,  compared  with  the  dread  of  conqueft 
and  the  mifery  of  fubmiflkm.  We  did  not  ftand  debating  upon  tri- 
fles, nor  contending  about  the  neceffary  and  u  avoidable  charges  of 
defence.  Every  one  bore  his  lot  of  fuffering,  and  looked  forward  to 
happier  days  and  fcenes  of  reft. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greateft  dangers  which  any  country  can  be 
expofed  to  arifes  from  a  kind  of  trifling  which  fometimes  ftcals  upon 
the  mind  when  it  fuppofes  the  danger  pall  ;  and  this  unfafe  fituation 
marks  at  this  time  the  peculiar  crifis  of  America.  What  would  fee 
or.ce  have  given,  to  have  known  that  her  condition  at  this  day  fhouM 
be  what  it  now  is  ?  and  yet  we  do  not  feem  to  place  a  proper  value 
upon  it,  nor  vigoroufly  purfue  the  neceffary  meaiures  to  fecure  it. 
We  know  we  cannct  be  defended,  nor  yet  defend  ourfelves,  without 
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trouble  and  expcnce.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  it  ;  neither  ought 
we  to  look,  for  it.  We  are  a  people,  who,  in  our  fituation,  differ 
from  all  the  world.  We  form  one  common  floor  of  public  good, 
and,  whatever  is  our  charge,  it  is  paid  for  our  own  intercll  and  upon 
our  own  account. 

Misfortune  and  experience  have  now  taught  us  fyftem  and  me-1 
thod  ;  and  the  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  war  are  reduced  to 
rule  and  order.  The  quota  of  the  feveral  dates  are  ascertained,  and 
I  intend  in  a  future  publication  to  {hew  what  they  are,  and  the  ne- 
Ceffity  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  vigoroufly  providing  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  mall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  iuftance  of 
Eritijh  clemency,  from  Smoikt's  Kiftcry  of  England,  volume  the  nth, 
page  239,  printed  in  London.  It  will  ferve  to  mow  hew  difmal  is 
the  iituation  of  a  conquered  people,  and  that  the  only  fecurity  is  an 
effectual  defence. 

We  all  know  that  the  Stuart  family  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover 
oppofed  each  other  for  the  crown  of  England.  The  Stuart  family 
ftood  fivfi.  in  the  line  of  fucccffion,  but  the  other  was  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful. 

In  July,  1745?  Charles,  the  fon  of  the  exiled  king)  landed  in 
Scotland,  eolle&ed  a  fmall  force,  at  no  time  exceeding  five  or  fix 
thoiifand  men,  and  made  fome  attempts  to  re-cftabliih  his  claim.  The 
late  duke  of  Cumberland,  uncle  to  the  prefent  king  of  England,  was 
fent  agaiaft  him,  and  on  the  x  6th  of  April  following  Charles  was 
totally  defeated  at  Culloden,  in  Scotland.  Succefs  and  power  arc 
the  only  lituatious  in  which  clemency  can  be  {hewn,  and  tliofe  who 
are  cruel,  becaufe  they  are  victorious,  can,  with  the  fame  facility, 
act  any  other  degenerate  characters. 

kt  Immediately  after  the  decifive  action  at  Culloden,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  took  poffeffion  of  Invernels;  where  fix  and  thirty  de- 
ferters,  convi&ed  by  a  court  martial,  were  ordered  to  be  executed  : 
Then  he  detached  fevcrai  parties  to  ravage  the  country.  One  of 
thefe  apprehended  the  lady  Mackintosh,  who  was  fent  priibner  to 
tnvernefs,  plundered  her  houfe.  and  drove  away  her  cattle,  though' 
her  hufband  was  actually  in  the  fervice  of  the  government.  The 
Caftle  of  lord  Lovat  was  deftroyed.  The  French  prifoners  were  fent 
to  Carlifle  and  Penrith  :  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  Cromartie,  and  his 
fun  the  lord  Macleod,  were  conveyed  by  lea  to  London  ;  and  tliofe 
of  an  inferior  rank  were  confined  in  different  priions.  The  marquis 
of  Tullibardine  together  with  a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Dunmore,  and 
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Murray  the  pretender's  fecretary,  were  feized  and  tranfported  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  to  which  the  earl  of  Traquair  had  been  committed 
on  fufpicion  ;  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  lord  Lovat  was  imprifoned  in  the 
cattle  of  Edinburgh.  In  a  word,  all  the  gacls  of  Great-  Britain,  from, 
the  capital  northwards,  were  filled  with  thofe  unfortunate  captives ;  and 
great  numbers  of  them  were  crowded  together  in  the  bolus  of  iliipc, 
where  they  peri  died  in  the  mod  deplorable  manner,  fcr  want  cf  air 
and  exercife.  Some  rebel  chiefs  escaped  in  two  French  frigates  that 
arrived  on  the  coad  of  Lochaber  about  the  end  of  April,  and  en- 
gaged three  veffels  belonging  to  his  Biitannic  majedy,  which  they 
obliged  to  retire.  Others  embarked  on  board  a  (hip  on  the  coaft  ot 
Buchan,  and  were  conveyed  to  Norway,  from  whence  lh.-y  travelled 
to  Sweden.  In  the  nionth  of  May,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ad- 
vanced with  the  army  into  the  Highlands,  as  far  as  Fort-Angudiu, 
where  he  encamped  ;  and  fent  off  djtachirk'.-  on  all  hand?,  ;:o  hunt 
down  the  fugitives,  a"  [ay  wade  the  country  with  fire  and  fwcrd. 
The  Caftles  of  G-lengary  and  Lochiel  were  plundered  and  burned  ; 
every  houfe,  hut,  or  habitation,  met  with  the  fame  fate,  without  dif- 
tincl'O'i  ;  and  all  the  cattle  and  proviiioa  were  carried  off;  the  men 
were  either  (hot  upon  the  mountains,  like  wild  beads,  or  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood,  without  form  of  trial ;  the  women,  after  having  feen 
their  hufbands  and  fithers  murdered,  were  fubjecded  to  brutal  viola- 
tion, and  then  turned  out  naked,  with  their  children,  to  (larye  on 
the  barren  heaths.  One  whole  family  was  inclofed  in  a  barn,  and 
confumed  to  afhes.  Thofe  ministers  of  vengeance  were  fo  alert  in 
the  execution  of  their  oSce,  that  in  a  few  days  there  was  neither 
houfe,  cottage,  man,  nor  bead,  to  be  feen  within  the  cempafs  of 
fifty  miles ;  all  was  ruin,  filence,  and  defolation." 

I  have  here  prefented  the  reader  with  one  of  the  mod  (hocking  uj- 
ftances  of  cruelty  ever  pracdifed,  and  I  leave  it  to  red  on  his  mind, 
that  he  may  be  fully  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  the  dedrucdion  he  has 
efcaped  in  cafe  Britain  had  conquered  America  ;  and  likewife,  that 
he  may  fee  and  feel  the  neceffity,  as  well  for  his  own  perfonal  fafety, 
as  for  the  honour,  the  intereft,  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  community, 
to  omit  or  delay  no  one  preparation  neceffary  to  fecure  the  ground 
we  fo  happily  dand  upon. 
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TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA. 

C«  the  Expences,  Arrangements  and  Difburfements  for  carrying  on  the" 
War,  and  Jiniflnng  it  with  Honour  and  Advantage. 

When  any  neceflity  or  occafion  has  pointed  out  the  convenience  of 
addreffing«he  public,  I  have  never  made  it  a  confideration  whether 
the  fubject  was  popular  or  unpopular,  but  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong ;  for  that  which  is  right  will  become  popular,  and  that  which 
is  wrong,  though  by  miftake  it  may  obtain  the  cry  or  fafhion  of  the 
day,  will  foon  lofe  the  power  of  delufion,  and  fink  into  difefteem. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Silas  Deane; 
and  I  mention  this  circumftance  with  the  greater  eafe,  becaufe  the 
poifon  of  this  hypocrify  fpread  over  the  whole  country,  and  every 
man,  almoft  without  exception,  thought  me  wrong  in  oppofing  him. 
The  belt  friends  I  then  had,  except  Mr.  Laurens,  flood  at  a  diftance, 
and  this  tribute,  which  is  due  to  his  conftancy,  I  pay  to  him  with  ref- 
pect,and  that  the  readier,  becaufe  he  is  not  here  to  hear  it.  If  it  reaches 
him  in  his  inrprifor.ment,  it  will  afford  him  an  agreeable  reflection. 

"  As  he  rofe  like  a  rochet,  he  would  fall  like  the  flick,"  is  a  metaphor 
which  I  applied  to  Mr.  Deane  in  the  firft  piece  which  I  published 
refpecting  him,  and  he  has  exactly  fulfilled  the  defcription.     The 
credit  he  fo  unjuftly  obtained  from  the  public,  he  loft  in  almoft  as  fhort 
a  time.    The  delufion  pcrilhed  as  it  fell,  and  he  foon  law  himfelf  {trip- 
ped of  popular  fupport.     His  more  intimate  acquaintance  began  to 
doubt  and  to  defert  him  long  before  he  left  America,  and  at  his  depar- 
ture he  faw  himfelf  the   object  of  general  fufpicion.     When  arrived 
in  France,  .he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  treafon  what  he  had  failed  to 
accomplifh  by  fraud.    His  plans,  fchemes  and  projects,  together  with 
his  expectation  of  being  feut-to  Holland  to  negociate  a  loan  of  money, 
had  all  mifcarried.      He  then  began  traducing  and  accufing  America 
of  every  crime,  which  could  injure  her  reputation.     "  That  fhe  was 
**  a  ruined  country  ;  that  file  only  meant  to  make  a  tool  of  France, 
*'  to  get  what  .money  fhe  could  out  of  her,  and  then  to  leave  her,  and 
*  accommodate  with  Britain."    Of  all  which,  and  much  more,  Colo- 
nel Laurens  and  iriyfelf,  when  in  France,  informed  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
had  not  before  heard  of  it.     And  to  compleat  the  character  of  a  trai- 
tor,   he  has,  by  letters  to  this  country  fince,  fome  of  which,  in  his 
own  hand  writing,  are  now  in  the  poiTeflion  of  Congrefs,  ufed  every 
expreffion  and  argument  in  his  power  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
France,  and  to  advife  America  to  renounce  her  alliance,  and  furrender 
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Hp  her  independence.*  Thus  in  France,  he  abufes  America,  and  in. 
his  letters  to  America  he  abufes  France;  and  is  endeavouring  to  create 
difunion  between  the  two  countries,  by  the  fame  arts  of  double-dealing 
by  which  he  caufed  difTentions  among  the  Conur.iffioners  in  Paris,  and 
diffractions  in  America.  But  his  life  has  been  fraud,  and  his  character 
is  that  of  a  plodding,  plotting,  cringing  mercenary,  capable  of  any 
difguife  that  fuited  his  purpofe.  His  final  detection  has  very  happily 
cleared  up  thofe  miflakes,  and  removed  thofe  uneafinefM,  which  his 
unprincipled  conduct  occafioned.  Every  one  now  fees  him  in  the 
fame  light;  for  towards  friends  or  enemies  he  acted  with  the  fame  de- 
ception and  injuftice,  and  his  name,  like  that  oi  Arnold,  ought  now  to 
be  forgotten,  among  us.  As  this  is  the  firfl  time  I  have  mentioned 
him  fince  my  return  from  France,  it  is  my  intention  it  (hall  be  the  laft. 
—From  this  digreffion,  which  for  feveral  reafons  I  thought  necefiary 
to  give,    I  now  proceed  to  the  purport  of  my  a.ddrefs. 

I  confider  the  war  of  America  againfl  Britain  as  the  country's  war, 
the  public's  war,  or  the  war  of  the  people  in.their  own  behalf,  for 
the  fecurity  of  their  natural  rights,,  and.  the  protection  of  their  own 
property.  It  is  not  the  war  ofCongrefs,  the  war  of  the  Affemblies, 
or  the  war  of  Government,  in  any  line  whatever.  The  country- firft, 
by  a  mutual  compact,,  refolved  to  defend  their  rights,  and  maintain  their 
independence,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  They  elect- 
ed, their  Reprefentatives,  by  whom  they  appointed  their  members 
to  Congrefs,  and  faid,  a3  you  for  us,  and  we willfupport  you.  This 
is  the  true  ground  and  principle  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  America 
and,  confequently,  there  remains  nothing  to  do,  but  for  every  one  to 
fulfil  his  obligation. 

It  was  next  to  impofGble  that  a  rev/  country,  engaged  in  a  new 
undertaking,  could  fet  off  fyftematically  right  at  firft.  She  faw  not 
the  extent  of  the  flruggle  fhe  was  involved  in,  neither  could  file  avoid 
the  beginning.     She  fuppofed  every  ftep  fhe  took,  and  every  refolu- 

*  Mr.  William  Marjhal,  of  this  city,  formerly  a  pilot,  tvho  had  been 
taken  atfea  and  carried  to  England,  and  got  from  thence  to  France,  brought 
ever  letters  from  Mr.  Decne  to  America,  one  of  which  tvas  directed  to 
"  Robert  Morris,  Efq."  Mr.  Morris  fent  it  unopened  to  Congref^. 
find  advifed  Mr.  Marfoal  to  deliver  the  ethers  there,  which  he  did.  The 
letters  were  of  the  fame  purport  with  thofe  which  have  been  already  pub- 
Hflied  under  the  Jignature-  of  S.  Deane-,  to  which  they  had  frc/jucnt  re- 
ference. 
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lion  fhe  formed,  would  bring  her  enemy  to  reafon,  and  clofe  the  con- 
tefl.  Thofe  fading,  file  was  forced  into  new  meafures  ;  and  thefe, 
like  the  former,  being  fitted  to  her  expectations,  and  failing  in  their 
tarn,  left  her  continually  unprovided  and  without  fyitem.  The  ene- 
mylikewife  was  induced  to  profecute  the  war,  from  the  temporary  expe- 
dients we  adopted  for  carrying  it  on.  We  were  continually  expecting 
to  fee  their  credit  exhaufted,  and  they  were  looking  to  fee  our  cur- 
rency fail ;  and  thus,  between  their  watching  us  and  we  them,  the 
hopes  of  both  have  been  deceived,  and  the  childiftiaefs  of  the  expec- 
tation  has  ferved  to  increafe  the  expence. 

Yet  who,  through  this  wildernefs  of  error,  has  been  to  blame  ? 
where  is  the  man  who  can  fay,  the  fault  has  net  in  part  been  his?  They 
were  the  natural  unavoidable  errors  of  the  day.  They  were  the  er- 
rors of  a  whole  country,  which  nothing  but  experience  could  deteetr 
and  time  remove.  Neither  could  the  circumllances  of  America  ad- 
mit of  fyfiem,  till  either  the  paper  currency  was  fixed  or  laid  afide.  No 
calculation  of  finance  could  be  made  on  a  medium  failing  without 
ic  -fon,  and  fluctuating  without  rule. 

But  there  is  one  error  which  might  have  been  prevented,-  and  was 
not ;   and  as  it  is  not  my  cuflom  to  flatter,   but  to  ferve  mankind,   I 
will  fpeak  it  freely.      It  certainly  was  the  duty  of  every  aflembly  on 
the  continent  to  have  known,  at  all  times,  what  was  the  condition  of 
its  treafury,  and  to  have  afcertained  at  every  period  of  depreciation, 
how  much  the  real  worth  of  the  taxes  fell  fhort  of  their  nominal  va- 
lue.    Tin's  knowledge,  which  might  have  been  eafily  gained,  would 
have  enabled  them  to  have  kept  their  conttituents  well  informed,  which 
is  one  of  the  greater!  duties  of  representation.     They  ought  to  have 
ftudied  and  calculated  the  expences  of  the  war,  the  quota  of  each 
SVte,  and  the  confequent  proportion  that  would  fall  on  each  mrn's 
property  for  his  defence  ;  and  this  muft  eafily  have  fhevvn  to  them, 
th?t  a  tax  of  an  hundred  pounds  could  not  be  paid  by  a  bufliel  of  ap- 
ples or  ;ui  hundred  of  flour,    which  was  often  the  cafe  two  or  three 
years  ago.      But  i   (lead  of  this,  which  would  have  been  plain  and  up- 
right dealing,  the  little  line  of  temporary  popularity,  the  feather  of 
an  ho  ir's  duration,  was  too  much  purfued;  and  in  this  involved  con- 
dition of  things,  every  State,   for  the  want  of  a  little  thinking,   or  a 
little  information,   f  ippofed  that  it  fupported  the  whole  expences  of 
the  war,  when  in  fact  it  fell,  by  the  time  the  tax  was  levied  and  col- 
lected,  above  three  fourths  fhort  of  its  own  quota. 

Impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  the  danger  to  which  the  country  was  ex- 
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pofed  by  this  lax  method  of  doing  buftnefs,  and  the  prevailing  errors 
of  the  day,  I  publlfhed,  laft  October  was  a  twelvemonth.,  The  Cri/Js 
Extraordinary,  on  the  revenues  of  America,  and  the  yearly  expence 
of  carrying  on  the  war.  My  eftitnation  of  the  latter,  together  with 
the  civil  lift  of  congrefs,  and  the  civil  lilt  of  the  feveral  Rates,  was  two 
million  pounds  fterling,  which  is  very  nearly  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Since  that  time,  Congrefs  have  gone  into  a  calculation,  and  have 
eftimated  the  expences  of  the  war  department  and  the  civil  lift  of 
Congrefs  (exclufive  of  the  civil  lift  of  the  feveral  governments)  at 
eight  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  as  the  remaining  million  will  be  fully 
fufficient  for  the  civil  lift  of  the  feveral  States,  the  two  calculations 
are  exceedingly  near  each  other. 

The  fum  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  they  have  called  upon  the 
States  to  furnifh,  and  their  quotas  are  as  follows,  which  I  /hall  preface 
with  the  refolution  itfelf. 

By  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  afTembled. 
October  30th,   1 781. 

RESOLVED, 

THAT  the  refpe&ive  States  be  called  upon  to  furnifh  the  Trea- 
fury  of  the  United  States  with  their  quotas  of  eighth  millions  of  dol- 
lars, for  the  war  department  and  civil  lift  for  the  enfuing  year,  to  be 
paid  quarterly,  in  equal  proportions,  the  firit  payment  to  be  made  on 
the  firft  day  of  April  next. 

Refolvcd,  That  a  Committee,  confuting  of  a  member  from  each 
State,  be  appointed  to  apportion  to  the  feveral  States  the  quota  of 
the  above  fum. 

November  2d. 
The  Committee,  appointed  to  afcertain  the  proportions  of  the  fe- 
veral ftates  of  t.he  monies  to  be  raifed  for  the  expences  of  the  enfuing 
year,  report  the  following  refolutions  : 

That  the  fum  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  as  required  to  be 
raifed  by  the  refolutions  of  the^o  th  of  October  laft,  be  paid  by  the 
States  in  the  following  proportion. 

New-Hampfhire,  -  -  373*59" 

Maffachufetts.  ...  '3°7>596 

Rhode-Ifiand,  -  -  216,684 

Connecticut  ....         74",  196 

New- York  -  -  -  373,598 
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New-Jerfey              -  .           -         485,679 

Pennfylvania,             -  -               1,120,794. 

Delaware,           ...  112,085 

Man/land,         -  .          93">>996 

Virginia,               .             .  .               1,307,594 

North-Carolina,               -  -               622,677 

South-Carolina,         -  -           •         373 ,5  9$ 

Georgia,                  -  .                 24,905 


8,000,000  Dollars. 
Refolved, 

That  it  he  recommended to- the  feveral States,  to  lay  taxes  for1  raifing  their 
quotas  of  money  for  the  United  States,  feparale  from  thofs  laid  for  their- 
t><wn  particular  ufe. 

On  thefe  refolutfons  I  mall  offer  feveral  remarks. 

Firfl.  On  the  fum  itfeif,   and  the  ability  of  the  cctmtryw 

Secondly.  On  the  feveral  quotas,  and  the  nature  of  a  union.     And 

Thirdly.  On  the  manner  of  collection  and  expenditure* 

Firfl.  On  the  fum  itftlf,  and  the  ability  of  the  country.  As  I  know 
my  own  calculation  is  as  low  as  poflible,  and  as  the  fum  called  for 
by  Congrefs,  according  to  their  calculation,  agrees  very  nearly  there- 
with, I  am  fenfible  it  cannot  pofibly  be  lower.  Neither  can  it  be 
done  for  that,  unlefc.  there  is  ready  money  to  go  to  market  with;  and 
even  jo  that  cafe,  it  is  only  by  the  utmoft  management  and  economy 
that  it  can  be  made  to  do. 

By  the  accounts  which  were  laid  before  the  Britith  parliament  laft 
fpring,  it  appeared  that  the  charge  of  only  fubfifting,  that  is  feeding, 
their  army  in  America,  cod  annually  four  millions  pounds  fterliug, 
■which  is  very  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.  Now  if,  for 
eight  millions,  we  can  feed,  clothe,  arm,  provide  for  and  pay  an 
army  fufficicnt  for  our  defence,  the  very  comparifon  fhows  that  the 
tnoney  muft  be  well  laid  out. 

It  may  be  of  fome  ufe,  either  in  debate  or  converfation,  to  attend 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  expenccs  of  an  army,  becaufe  it  will  enable  us 
to  fee  on  what  part  any  deficiency  will  fall. 

The  firfl  thing  is,  to  feed  them  and  provide  for  the  fick. 

Secondly,  to  clothe  them. 

Thirdly,  to  arm  and  furnifn  them. 

Fourthly,  to  provide  means  for  removing  them  from  place  to  plac<$ 
And, 

Fifthly,  to  pay  them. 
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The  firft  and  fecond  are  abfolutely  necefTary  to  them  as  men.  The 
third  and  fourth  are  equally  as  necefiary  to  them  as  an  army.  And 
the  fifth  is  their  juft  due.  Now  if  the  fum  which  (hail  be  railed  mould 
fall  {hort,  either  by  the  feverai  acts  of  the  States  for  railing  it,  or  by 
the  manner  of  collecting  it,  the  deficiency  will  fall  on  the  fifth  head, 
the  foldiers  pay,  which  would  be  defrauding  them,  and  eternally 
difgracing  ourfelves.  It"  would  be  a  blot  on  the  councils,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  revolution  of  America,  and  a  man  would  hereafter  he 
,sfhamed  to  own  he  had  any  hand  in  it. 

But  if  the  deficiency  mould  be  ftill  (horter,  it  would  next  fall  on 
the  fourth  head,  the  means  of  removing  the  army  from  place  to  place  ; 
and  in  this  cafe,  the  army  muil  either  Hand  Hill  where  it  can  be  of  no 
ufe,  or  feize  on  horfes,  carts,  waggons,  or  any  means  of  tranfportatiou 
it  can  lay  hold  of.;  and  in  this  inftance  the  country  fuffers.  In  ihort 
«»ery  attempt  to  do  a  thing  for  lefs  than  it  can  be  done  for,  is  fu  re  to 
become  at  laft  both  a  lofs  and  a  difhonour. 

But  the  country  cannot  bear  it  fay  fome.  This  has  been  the  molt 
<r.penfive  doctrine  that  ever  was  held  out,  and  coll  America  millions 
of  money  for  nothing.  Can  the  country  bear  to  be  ever-run,  ravaged 
and  ruined  by  <m  enemy,  which  will  immediately  follow  where  de- 
fence is  wanting,  and  defence  will  ever  be  wanting  where  fufheient 
revenues  are  not  provided.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  folly. 
The  fecond  is,  that  when  the  danger  comes,  invited  in  part  by  our 
aot  preparing  againft  it,  we  have  been  obliged,  in  a  number  of  in- 
ftances,  to  expend  double  the  funis,  to  do  that  which  at  firft  might 
.have  been  done  for  half  the  money.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  third 
mifchief  has  been,  that  grain  of  all  forts,  flour,  beef,  fodder,  horfes, 
carts,  waggons,  or  whatever  was  abfolistely  or  immediately  wanted, 
have  been  taken  without  pay.  Now,  I  ark,  why  was  all  this  done, 
but  from  that  extremely  weak  and  expensive  doctrine,  that  the  country 
could  not  bear  it  ?  that  is,  that  me  could  not  bear,  in  the  firfl  inftance, 
-that  which  would -have  faved  her  twice  as  much  at  Lit  ;  or,  in  pro- 
verbial language,  that  me  could  not  bear  to  pay  a  penny  to  fave  a 
pound;  the  confequence  of  which  'has  .been,  that  (he  has  paid  a 
pound  for  a  penny.  Why  are  there  fo  many  unpaid  certificates  in  al- 
moll  every  man's  hands,  but  from  the  parfimony  of  not  providing  fuffi- 
cient  revenues?  Befides,  the  doctrine  coEtradicts  itfelf ;  becaufe,  if  the 
whole  country  cannot  bear  it,  bow  is  it  pofiible  that  a  part  mould  ?  and 
yet  this  has  been  the  cafe :  For  thofe  things  have  been  had ;  and  they 
#mft  be  had;  but  the  misfortune  is,theyhave  been  had  in  ayeryur.equaj 
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manner  and  upon  expensive  credit,  whereas  with  ready  money  they 
might  have  been  purtha fed  fur  half  the  price,  and  no  body  diftrefTed. 

But  there  :'s  another  thought  which  ought  to  ftrike  us,  which  is, 
— How  is  the  army  to  bear  the  want  of  food,  clothing  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries  ?  The  man  who  is  at  home,  can  turn  himfelf  a  thoufand  way?, 
and  find  as  many  means  of  eafe,  convenience  or  relief:  But  a  foldier's 
life  admits  of  none  of  thofe  :  Their  wants  cannot  be  fupplied  from 
themfelves  :  For  an  army,  though  it  is  the  defence  of  a  Hate,  is  at 
the  fame  time  the  child  of  a  country,  and  muft  be  provided  for  in 
every  thing. 

And  IqjliVy  The  doctrine  is  falfe.  There  are  not  three  millions 
of  people,  in  any  part  of  the  univerfe,  who  live  fo  well,  or  have  fuch 
a  fund  of  ability  as  in  America.  The  income  of  a  common  labour- 
er, who  is  induftrious,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  generality  of  tradefmen 
in  England.  In  the  mercantile  line,  1  have  not  heard  of  one  who 
could  be  faid  to  be  a  bankrupt  fince  the  war  began,  and  in  England 
they  have  been  without  number.  In  America  almoil  every  farmer 
lives  en  his  own  lands,  and  in  England  not  one  in  a  hundred  doer. 
In  fhort,  it  feems  as  if  the  poverty  of  that  country  had  made  them 
furious,  and  they  were  determined  to  rifk  all  to  recover  all. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  thefe  advantages  on  the  part  of  America, 
true  it  is,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  operation  of  taxes  for  our  ne- 
ceflavy  defence,  we  had  funk  into  a  ftate  of  floth  and  poverty:  For 
there  was  more  wealth  loft  by  neglecting  to  till  the  earth  in  the  years 
1776,  77  and  78,  than  the  quota  of  the  tax  amounts  to.  That  which 
is  loft  by  neglect  of  this  kind,  is  loft  for  ever;  whereas  that  which  is 
paid,  and  continues  in  that  country,  returns  to  us  again;  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  provides  us  with  defence,  it  operates  not  only  as  a 
fpur  but  as  a  premium  to  our  i.'.dui!  jr. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  head,  viz.  L  N  TFIE  SEVE- 
RAL QUOTAS,  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  A  UNION. 

There  was  a  time  when  America  had  no  other  bond  of  union,  tfian 
that  of  common  intertft  and  affection.  The  whole  country  Pew  to 
the  relief  of  Boflon,  and,  making  her  caufe  their  own,  paiticipatcd 
her  cares  and  adminiftered  to  her  wants.  The  fate  of  war,  fince  that 
day,  has  carried  the  calamity  in  a  ten-fold  proportion  to  the  fruth- 
tvard  ;  but  in  the  mean  rime  the  union  has  been  ftrengthened  by  a 
legal  compact  of  the  States,  jointly  and  feverally  ratified,  and  that 
which  before  was  choice,  or  the  duty  of  affection,  is  now  hkewife  the 
duty  of  legal  obligation. 
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The  union  of  America  is  the  foundation  (tone  of  her  independence; 
the  rock  on  which  it  is  built  ;  and  is  fomething  fo  facred  in  her  con- 
ftitution,  that  we  ought  to  watch  every  word  we  fpeak,  and  every 
thought  we  think,  that  we  injure  it  not,  even  by  miftake.  When  a 
multitude,  extended,  or  rather  fcattered,  over  a  continent,  i:i  the 
manner  we  are,  mutually  agree  to  form  one  common  centre  whereon 
the  whole  (hall  move,  to  accomplish  a  particular  purpofe,  all  parts 
mud  act  together  and  alike,  or  ail  not  at  all,  and  a  ftoppage  m 
any  one  is  a  iloppage  cf  the  whole,  at  feaft  for  a  time. 

Thus  the  feveral  S:ateshave  fent  ELeprefehtatives  to  afTemble  toge- 
ther in  Congrefs,  and  they  hive  empowered  that  body,  which  thus 
becomes  their  centre,  and  are  no  other  than  themfelves  in  repre-ciita- 
tion,  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war,  while  their  conlliluents  at  home 
attend  to  the  domed  ic  cares  of  the  country;  their  internal  legislation, 
their  farms,  profcflions  or  employments  :  For  it  is  only  by  reducing 
complicated  things  to  method  and  orderly  connection  that  they  can 
be  underftood  with  advantage,  or  purfued  with  fuccefs. — Congrefs,  by 
virtue  :f  this  delegation,  eftimates  the  expence,  and  apportion.,  it  out 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  empire  according  to  their  feveral  abil  ties; 
and  here  the  debate  muil  end,  becaufe  each  State  has  already  had  its 
voice,  and  the  matter  has  undergone  its  whole  portion  cf  argument, 
and  can  no  more  be  altered  by  any  particular  State,  than  a  law  cf  any 
State,  after  it  has  paffed,  can  be  altered  by  an  individual.  For  with 
refpecl  to  thofe  things  which  immediately  concern  the  union,  and  for 
which  the  union  was  purpofely  tftablifhed  and  is  intended  to  fecure, 
each  State  is  to  the  United  States  what  each  individual  is  to  the  State 
he  lives  in.  And  it  is  on  this  grand  point,  this  movement  upon 
one  centre,  that  our  exiftence  as  a  nation,  our  happinefs  as  a  people, 
and  our  fafety  as  individuals,  depend. 

It  may  happen  that  fome  State  or  other  may  be  fomewhat  over  or" 
under  rated,  but  this  cannot  be  much.  The  experience  which  has 
been  had  upon  the  matter  has  nearly  afcertained  their  feveral  abili- 
ties. Bat  even  in  this  cafe,  it  can  only  admit  of  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States,  but  cannot  authorife  any  State  to  make  the  alteration 
ilfelf,  any  more  than  our  internal  government  can  admit  an  indivi- 
dual to  do  fo  in  the  cafe  of  an  a£l  of  afTembly;  for  if  one  State  can 
do  it,  then  may  another  do  the  fame,  and  the  inftant  this  is  done  th« 
whole  is  undone. 

Neither  is  it  fuppofable  that  any  fingle  Mate  can  be  judge  of  all 
the  comparative  reafons  which  may  influence  the  collective  boJy  in 
Vol.  I.  12b 
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quotaing  out  the  continent.  The  circurr.ftances  of  the  feveral  State* 
are  frequently  varying,  occafioned  by  the  accidents  of  war  and  com- 
merce, and  it  will  often  fall  upon  fome  to  help  others,  rather  beyond 
what  their  exact  proportion  at  another  time  might  be;  but  even  this 
aflifiance  is  as  naturally  and  politically  included  in  the  idea  of  a  union, 
as  that  of  any  particular  affigned  proportion  ;  becaufe  we  know  not 
whole  turn  it  may  be  next  to  want  affiilance,  for  which  reafon  that  is 
the  wifefl  State  which  fets  the  beft  example. 

Though  in  matters  of  bounden  duty  and  reciprocal  affection,  it  is 
rather  a  degeneracy  from  the  honefty  and  ardour  of  the  heart  to  ad- 
mit any  thing  felfifh  to  partake  in  the  government  of  our  conduct,  yet 
in  cafes  where  cur  duty,  our  affections,  and  our  intereft  all  coincide, 
it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  obferve  their  union.  The  United  States 
will  become  heir  to  an  extenfive  quantity  of  vacant  land,  and  their  fe- 
veral  titles  to  fhares  and  quotas  thereof  will  naturally  be  adjufled  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  quotas,  during  the  war,  exclufive  of  that  ina- 
bility wbicfa  may  unfortunately  arife  to  any  State  by  the  enemy  hold- 
ing pofTefTion  of  a  part ;  but  as  tin's  is  a  cold  matter  of  intereft,  I  pafs 
it  by,  and  proceed  to  my  third  head,  viz. 

ON  THE  MANNER  OF  COLLECTION  AND 
EXPENDITURE. 
It  hath  been  our  error,  as  well  as  our  misfortune,  to  blend  the 
affairs  of  each  Stale,  especially  in  money  matters,  with  thofe  of  the 
United  States;  whereas  it  is  to  our  eafe,  convenience  and  intereil  to 
keep  them  feparate.  The  expences  of  the  United  States  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  the  expences  of  each  State  for  its  own  domeflic  go- 
vernment, are  diftinct  things,  and  to  involve  them  is  a  fource  of  per- 
plexity and  a  cloak  for  fraud.  I  love  method,  becaufe  I  fee  and  am 
convinced  of  its  beauty  and  advantage.  It  is  that  which  makes  all 
bufinefs  eafy  and  underflood,  and  without  which  everything  becomes 
cmburrafied  and  difficult. 

There  are  certain  powers  which  the  people  of  each  State  have  dele- 
gated to  their  legifldtive  and  executive  bodies,  and  there  are  other 
powers  which  the  people  of  every  State  have  delegated  to  Coi:grefs, 
among  which  is  that  of  conducting  the  war,  axid,  consequently,  of  ma- 
naging the  expences  attending  it;  for  how  elfe  can  that  be  managed, 
which  concerns  every  State,  but  by  a  delegation  from  each.  When 
a  State  has  furnifhed  its  quota,  ft  has  an  undoubted  right  to  know 
how  it  has  been  applied,  and  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Congrefs  to  in- 
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form  the  State  of  the  one,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the 
other. 

In  the  refolution  of  Congrefs  already  recited,  it  is  recommended  to 
the  feveral  States  to  lay  taxes  for  raifing  their  quotas  of  money  for  ths. 
United  States,  feparate  from  thofe  laid  for  their  ovon  particular  life. 

This  is  a  moft  necefTary  point  to  be  obferved,  and  the  diftinction 
mould  follow  all  the  way  through.  They  mould  be  levied,  paid  and 
collected  feparately,  and  kept  feparate  in  every  inftance.  Neither 
have  the  civil  officers  of  any  State,  or  the  government  of  that  State, 
the  leaft  right  to  touch  that  money  which  the  people  pay  for  the  fup- 
port  of  their  army  and  the  war,  any  more  than  Congrefs  has  to  touch 
that  which  each  State  raifes  for  its  own  ufe. 

This  diftindtion  will  naturally  be  followed  by  another.  It  will  oc- 
cafion  every  State  to  examine  nicely  into  the  expences  of  its  civil  lift, 
and  to  regulate,  reduce  and  bring  it  into  better  order  than  it  has  hi- 
therto been ;  becaufe  the  money  for  that  purpofe  mull  be  raifed  apart, 
and  accounted  for  to  the  public  feparately.  But  while  the  monies  of 
both  were  blended,  the  neceffary  nicety  was  not  obferved,  and  the  poor 
foldier,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  firft,  was  the  laft  who  was  thought 
of. 

Another  convenience  will  be,  that  the  people,  by  paying  the  taxes 
feparately,  will  know  what  they  are  for;  and  will  likewife  know  that 
thofe  which  ar:  for  the  defence  of  the  country  will  ceafe  with  the  war, 
or  foon  after.  For  although,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  the  war  is 
their  own,  and  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  rights  and  the  protection 
of  their  own  property,  yet  they  have  the  fame  right  to  know,  that 
they  have  to  pay,  and  it  is  the  want  of  not  knowing  that  is  often  the 
caufe  of  diffatisfa&ion. 

This  regulation  of  keeping  the  taxes  feparate  has  given  rife  to  a 
regulation  in  the  office  of  finance,  by  which  it  is  directed, 

"  That  the  receivers  (hall,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  make  out 
an  exact  account  of  the  monies  received  by  them  refpectively,  during 
fuch  month,  fpecifving  therein  the  names  of  the  perfons  from  whom 
the  fame  fhall  have  been  received,  the  dates  and  the  fums;  which  ac- 
count they  fhall  reflectively  caufe  to  be  publifhed  in  one  of  the  newf- 
papers  of  the  State ;  to  the  end  that  every  citizen  may  know  how  much 
of  the  monies  collected  from  him,  in  taxes,  is  tranfmitied  to  the  trea- 
fury  of  the  United  States  for  the  fupport  of  the  war ;  and  alfo,  that  it 
may  be  known  what  monies  have  been  at  the  order  of  the  Superinten- 
dant  of  Finance.     It  being  proper  and  neceffary,  that  in  a  free  coun*. 
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try  the  people  mould  be  us  fully  informed  of  the  adniiiiifcration  of  their 
affairs  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit." 

It  is  an  agreeable  thing  to  lee  a  fpirit  of  order  and  economy  taking 
place,  after  luch  a  feries  of  errors  and  difficulties.  A  government  or 
an  adminiilration,  who  means  and  acts  honeftly,  has  nothing  to  fear, 
and  confequently  has  nothing  to  conceal ;  and  it  would  be  of  ufe  if  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  account  was  to  be  published,  as  well  of  the  expen- 
ditures as  of  the  receipts.  Eight  millions  of  dollars  irxil  be  hufbanded 
with  an  exceeding  deal  uf  care  to  make  it  do,  and  therefore,  as  the 
management  mull  be  reputable, 'the  publication  would  be  ferviceable. 

I  have  heard  of  petitions  which  have  been  prefented  to  the  Affen.bly 
of  this  State  (and  prob:.b!y  the  fame  may  have  happened  in  other 
States)  praying  to  have  the  taxes  lowered.  Now  the  only  way  to 
keep  taxes  low  is,  for  the  United  States  to  have  ready  money  to  go  to 
market  with;  and  though  the  taxes  to  be  railed  for  the  prefent  year 
will  fall  heavy,  and  there  will  naturally  be  feme  difficulty  in  payii.g 
them,  yet  the  difficulty,  in  proportion  as  money  fpreads  about  the 
country,  will  every  day  grow  lefs,  and  in  the  end  we  (hall  fave  fome 
millions  of  dollars  by  it.  We  fee  what  a  bitter,  revengeful  enemy  we 
have  to  deal  with,  and  any  expence  is  cheap  compared  to  their  merci- 
lcfs  paw.  We  have  feen  the  unfortunate  Carolineans  hunted  like 
partridges  on  the  mountains,  and  it  is  only  by  providing  means  for  our 
defence. that  we  mall  not  be  in  the  fame  condition.  When  we  think 
or  talk  about  taxes,  we  ought  to  teeollee't  that  we  lie  down  in  peace, 
and  deep  in  fefety;  that  we  can  follow  our  farms  or  ftores,  or  other 
occupations,  in  proiperous  tranquility  ;  and  that  thefe  ineftimable  blef- 
fings  are  procured  to  us  by  the  taxes  that  we  pay.  In  this  view,  cur 
taxes  are  properly  our  infurance-money ;  they  are  what  we  pay  to  be 
made  fife,  and  in  ftrift  policy  are  the  bed  money  we  can  lay  out. 

It  was  my  intention  to  offer  fome  lemaiks  on  the  impoft  law  of/W 
per  cent,  recommended  by  Congrefs,  and  to  be  eftablifhed  as  a  fund 
tor  the  payment  of  the  loan-office  certificates  and  ether  debts  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  I  have  already  extended  my  piece  beyond  my  in- 
tention. And  as  this  fund  will  make  our  fyftem  of  finance  compleat, 
and  is  flri&ly  jufr,  and  confeqnently  requires  nothing  but  honefty  to 
do  it,  there  needs  but  little  to  be  faid  upon  it. 

COMMON   SENSE. 
Philadelphia,  LIdrch  5,   1782. 


THE  CRISIS— NUMBER  XI. 
ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  NEWS. 

Philadelphia,   May  22,   1782. 

iINCE  the  arrival  of  two,  if  not  three  packets,  in  quick  fuceeffion, 
at  New-York,  from  England,  a  variety  of  unconnected  news  has  cir- 
culated through  the  country,  and  afforded  as  great  a  variety  of  {pe- 
culation. 

That  fomething  is  the  matter  in  the  cabinet  and  councils  of  our 
enemies,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  is  certain — that  they  have 
run  their  length  of  madnefs,  and  are  under  the  neceffity  of  changing 
their  meafures  may  eafdy  be  feen  into  ;  but  to  what  this  change  of 
meafures  may  amount,  or  how  far  it  may  correfnond  with  our  inte~ 
I'eft,  happinefs  and  duty,  is  yet  uncertain  ;  and  from  what  we  have 
hitherto  experienced,  we  have  too  much  reafon  to  fuipedl  them  ia 
every  thing. 

I  do  not  addrefs  this  publication  fo  much  to  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica as  to  the  Britifh  miniftry,  whoever  they  may  be,  for  if  it  is  their 
intention  to  promote  any  kind  of  negotiation,  it  is  proper  they  fliould 
know  beforehand,  that  the  United  States  have  as  much  honour  as 
bravery  ;  and  that  they  are  no  more  to  be  feduced  from  their  alli- 
ance than  their  allegiance  ;  that  their  line  of  politics  is  formed,  and 
not  dependant,  like  that  of  their  enemy,  on  chance  and  accident. 

On  our  part,  in  order  to  know,  at  any  time,  whr.t  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment will  do,  we  have  only  to  find  out  what  they  ought  not  to 
do,  and  this  laft  will  be  their  conduct.  For  ever  changing  and  for 
ever  wrong  ;  too  diftant  from  America  to  improve  circumftances, 
and  too  unwife  to  forefee  them  ;  fcheming  without  principle,  and 
executing  without  probability,  their  whole  line  of  management  has 
hitherto  been  blunder  and  bafenefs.  Every  campaign  is  added  to 
their  lofs,  and  every  year  to  their  difgrace  ;  till  unable  to  go  on,  and 
afhamed  to  go  back,  their  politics  have  come  to  a  halt,  and  all  their 
fine  profpefts  to  a  halter. 

Could  our  affections  forgive,  or  humanity  forget,  the  wounds  of 
an  injured  country — we  might,  under  the  influence  of  a  momentary 
oblivion,  ftand  flill  and  laugh.  But  they  are  engraven  where  n« 
amufement  can  conceal  them,  and  of  a  kind  for  which  there  is  no  re- 
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com  pence.  Can  ye  reftore  to  us  the  beloved  dead  ?  Can  ye  fay  to 
the  grave,  Give  up  the  murdered  ?  Can  ye  obliterate  from  our  me- 
mories thofe  who  are  no  more  ?  Think  not  then  to  tamper  with  our 
feelings  by  infidious  contrivance,  nor  fuffocate  our  humanity  by  fe- 
ducing  us  to  diflionour. 

In  March  178c,  I  published  part  of  the  Crifis,  N°.  VIII.  in  the 
newfpapers,  but  did  not  conclude  it  in  the  following  papers,  and 
the  remainder  has  lain  by  me  till  the  prefent  day. 

There  appeared  about  that  time  fome  difpofition  in  the  Britifh 
cabinet  to  ceafe  the  further  profecution  of  the  war,  and  as  I  had 
formed  my  opinion,  that  whenever  fuch  a  defign  mould  take  place, 
it  would  be  accompanied  with  a  difhonourable  proportion  to  Ame- 
rica, r^fpecb'ng  France,  I  had  fupprefTed  the  remainder  of  that  num- 
ber, not  to  expofe  the  bafenefs  of  any  fuch  proportion.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  ne::t  news  from  England,  declr.red  her  determination  to 
go  on  with  the  war,  and  confequently  as  the  political  object  I  had 
then  in  view  was  not  become  a  fubjeft,  it  was  unnecefTary  in  me  to 
bring  it  forward,  which  is  the  reafon  it  was  never  publifhed. 

The  matter  which  I  allude  to  in  the  unpublifhed  part  I  (hall  now 
make  a  quotation  of,  and  apply  it  as  the  more  enlarged  ftate  of 
things,  at  this  day,  mall  make  convenient  or  neceffary. 

It  was  as  follows  : 

"  By  the  fpeeches  which  have  appeared  from  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment, it  is  eafy  to  perceive  to  what  impolitic  and  imprudent  excefles 
their  paffions  and  prejudices  have,  in  every  inftance,  carried  them, 
during  the  prefent  war.  Provoked  at  the  upright  and  honourable 
treaty  between  America  and  France,  they  imagined  nothing  more 
was  necefTary  to  be  done  to  prevent  its  final  ratification,  than  to 
promife,  through  the  agency  of  their  commifTioners  (Carlifle,  Eden 
and  Johnfton)  a  repeal  of  their  once  offeniive  acts  of  parliament. 
The  vanitv  of  the  conceit  was  as  unpardonable  as  the  experiment 
xfras  impolitic.  And  fo  convinced  am  I  of  their  wrong  ideas  of 
America,  that  I  (hall  not  wonder,  if  in  their  laft  ftage  of  political 
phrenzy,  they  propofe  to  her  to  break  her  alliance  with  France,  and 
Cnter  into  one  with  them.  Such  a  proposition,  fhould  ft  ever  be 
made,  and  it  has  already  been  more  than  once  hinted1  in  parliament, 
would  difcover  fuch  a  difpofition  to  perfidioufnefs,  and  fuch  difregai  d 
of  honour  and  morals,  as  would  add  the  finifhing  vice  to  rational 
Corruption.— I  do  not  mention  this  to  put  America'  on  the  watch, 
but  to  put  England  on  he*  guard,  that  fht  do  not,  in  the  loofenefs  of 
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her  heart,  envelope  in  difgrace  every  fragment  of  reputation."— 
Thus  far  the  quotation. 

By  the  complexion  of  fome  part  of  the  news  which  has  tranfpired 
through  the  New-York  pa^SCfe  It  feems  probable  that  this  infidious 
era  in  the  JBritifh  politics  is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance.,  I 
vifh  it  may  not  ;  for  that  which  is  a  difgrace  to  human  nature, 
throws  fpmething  of  a  fliade  oyer  all  the  human  character,  and  the 
individual  feels  his  (hare  of  the  wound  that  is  given  to  the  whole. 

The- policy  of  Britain  has  ever  been  to  divide  America  in  fome 
way  or  other.  In  the  beginning  of  the  difpute,  {he  pradifed  every 
art  to  prevent  or  deftroythe  union  of  the  States,  well  knowing  that 
could  (he  once  get  them  to  {band  fingly,  fhe  could  conquer  them  un- 
conditionally. Failing  in  this  project  in  America,  .{he  renewed  it  in 
Europe  ;  and  after  the  alliance  had  taken  place,  Pae  made  fecret  offers 
to  France  to  induce  her  to  give  up  America,  and  .what  is  Mill  more 
extraordinary,  me  at  the  fame  time  made  propofitions  to  Dpctor 
Franklin,. then  in  Paris,  the  very  court  to  which  fhe  was  fecretly 
applying,  to  draw  off  America  from  France.      But  .this  is  not  all. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1778,  the  Britifh  court,  through  their 
fecretary,  lord  Weymouth,  made  application  to  the  marquis  D'Alma- 
dovar  the  Spaniih  ambaffador  at  London,  to  "  afk  the  MEDIATI- 
ON," for  thefe  were  the  words  of  the  court  of  Spain,  for  the  purpofe 
of  negociating  a  peace  with  France,  leaving  America  (as  I  (hall  here- 
after mew)  out  of  the  queftion.  Spain, readily  offered  her  mediation, 
and  likewife  the  city  of  Madrid  as  the  place  of  conference,  but  withal, 
propofed  that  the  United  States  of  America  fhould  be  invited  to  the 
treaty  and  coniidered  as  independent  during  the  time  the  bufinefs  was 
negociating.  But  this  was  not  the  view  of  England.  She  wanted 
to  draw  France  from  the  war,  that  fhe  might  uninterruptedly  pour 
out  all  her  force  and. fury  upon  America:  and  being  difappointed  in 
this  plan,  as  well  through  the  open  and  generous  conduct  of  Spain, 
as  the  determination  of  Fiance,  me  refufed  the  mediation  {he  had  foli- 
cited. 

I  mall  now  give  fome  extracts  from  the  juflifying  memorial  of  the 
Spaniih  court,  in  which  fhe  has  fet  the  conduct  .and  character  of 
Britain,  with  refpect  to  America,  in  a  clear  and  ftriking  point  of 
light. 

The  memorial,  fpeaking  of  the  refufal  of  the  Britiih  court  to  meet 
in  conference,  with  commifhauers  from  the  United  States,  who  were 
to  be  confidered  as  independent  during  the  time  of  the  conference,  fays, 
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"  It  is  a  thing  very  extraordinary  and  even  ridiculous,  that  the 
rourt  of  London,  who  treats  the  colonies  as  independent,  not  only  ia 
acting,  but  cf  right,  during  the  war,  fhould  have  a  repugnance  to 
treat  them  as  fuch  only  in  acting  during  a  truce  of  fufpenfion  of 
hofliiities.  The  convention  of  Saratoga :  the  reputing  general  Bur- 
goyne  as  a  lawful  prifoner,  in  order  to  fufpend  his  trial ;  the  exchange 
and  liberating  other  prifoners  made  from  the  colonies  ;  the  having 
named  commiflioners  to  go  and  fupplicate  the  Americans,  at  their 
own  doors,  requeft  peace  of  them,  and  treat  with  them  and  the  con- 
grefs;  and  finally,  by  a  thoufand  other  afts  of  this  fort,  authorifed  by 
the  court  of  London,  which  have  been,  and  are  true  figns  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  independence. 

'*■  In  aggravation  to  all  the  foregoing,  at  the  fame  time  the  Britifli 
cabinet  anfwered  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  terms  already  mentioned  ; 
they  were  infinuating  themfelves  at  the  court  of  France  by  means  of 
fecret  emiffaiies,  and  making  very  great  offers  to  her  to  abandon 
the  colonies  and  make  peace  with  England.  But  there  is  yet  more : 
for  at  this  fame  time  the  Englifh  miniftry  were  treating  by  means  of 
another  certain  emiffary  with  doctor  Franklin,  minifter  plenipotentiary 
from  the  colonies,  refiding  at  Paris,  to  whom  they  made  various  pro- 
pofals  to  dilunite  them  from  France,  and  accommodate  matters  with 
England." 

"  From  what  has  been  obferved  it  evidently  fellows,  that  the  whole 
of  the  Britifli  politics  was,  to  difunite  the  two  courts  of  Paris  and 
Madrid,  by  means  of  the  fuggeftions  and  offers  flie  feparately  made  to 
them;  and  alfo  to  leparate  the  colonies  from  their  treaties  and  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  France,  and  induce  them  to  arm  againft  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  or  MORE  PROBABLY  TO  OPPRESS 
THEM  WHEN  THEY  FOUND  FROM  BREAKING 
THEIR  ENGAGEMENTS,  THEY  STOOD  ALONE  AND 
WI  THOUT  PROTECTORS." 

"  This  therefore,  is  the  net  they  laid  for  the  American  ftates  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  tempt  them  with  flattering  and  very  magnificent 
promifea  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  them,  exclufive  of  any 
intervention  of  Spain  or  France,  that  the  Britifli  miniilry  might  al- 
ways remain  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the  colonies. 

°  But  the  Catholic  king  (the  king  of  Spain )  faithful  on  the  one 
part  to  the  engagements  which  bind  him  to  the  moll  Chriflian  king 
(the  king  of  France)  his  nephew;  jull  and  uprighton  the  other,  to 
his  own  fubjedts,  whom  he  ought  to  protect  and  guard  againit  f« 
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*-any  Jflfolte  ;  and  finally,  full  of  feftmanity  and  compaffion  for  the 
Americans  and  other  individuals  who  fuffer  in  the  prefent  war;  he  ;s 
determined  to  purfue  and  profecute  it;  and  to  make  ail  the  efforts  in 
his  power,  until  he  can  obtain  a  folid  and  permanent  peace,  with  full 
and  fatisfartory  fecurities  that  it  (hall  be  obferved." 

Thus  far  the  memorial;  a  tranflation  of  whh'eh  into  ErigEIh,  may 
be  feen  in  full,  under  the  head  of  STATE  PAPERS,  in  the  Annual 
Regifter,  for  17791  page  367. 

The  extracts  I  have  here  given,  ferve  to  fhew  the  various  endea- 
vours and  contrivances  of  the  enemy  to  draw  France  from  her  con- 
nection with  America',  and  to  prevail  on  her  to  make  a  feparate  peace 
with  England,  leaving;  America  totally  cut  cf  the  queffion,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  a  mercikfs,  unprincipled  enemyi  The  opinion,  like- 
wife,  which  Spain  has  formed  of  the  Britifli  cabinet  character,  for 
meannefs  and  perfidioufnefe,  is  fo  exactly  the  opinion  of  America, 
refpectmg  it,  that  the  memorial,  in  this  inftance,  contains  our  own  fen- 
timents  and  language;  for  people,  however  remote,  who  think  alike 
will  unavoidably  fpeak  alike. 

Thus  we  fee  the  infidious  ufe  which  Britain  endeavoured  to  make 
of  the  proportions  for  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Spain — I  ftiall 
now  proceed  to  the  fecond  propofltiou  under  the  mediation  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  emprefs  of  Rufiia;  the  genera!  out-line 
of  which  was,  that  a  conp;refi  of  the  feveral  powers  at  war  mould  meet 
at  Vienna,   in  1781,   to  fettle  preliminaries  of  peace. 

I  could  wiili  fnyfelf  at  liberty  to  make  ufe  cf  all  the  information  I 
am  poffefled  of  on  this  fubiect,  but  as  there  is  a  delicacy  in  the  matter, 
I  do  not  conceive  it  prudent,  at  leaft  at  prefent,  to  make  references 
and  quotations  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  done  with  refpeft  to  the 
mediation  of  Spain,  who  publiflied  the  whole  proceedings  herfelf  ; 
and  therefore,  what  comes  from  me,  on  this  part  of  thebufinefs,  mini 
reft  on  my  own  credit  with  the  public,  afluring  them,  that  when  the 
whole  proceedings,  relative  to  the  propofed  congrefs  at  Vienna,  (hall 
appear,  they  fiiall  find  my  account  not  only  true  but  ftudfoufly  mo- 
derate. 

We  know  tint  at  the  time  this  mediation  was  on  the  carpet,  the 
expectations  of  the  Britifh  king  and  minifcry  ran  high  with  refpect  to 
theconqueii  of  America.  The  Englifh  packet  which  was  taken  with 
the  mail  on  board,  and  carried  into  FOrient  in  France,  contained  let- 
ters from  lord  G.  Germaine  to  fir  Henry  Clinton,  which  exprefied 
in  the  fulled  terms  the  mmifterial  idea  of  a  total  conqueft.  Copies 
Vol.  I.  C  c 
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of  thofe  letters  were  fent  to  congrefs  and  publifhed  in  the  newfpapers 
of  laft  year.  Colonel  Laurens  brought  over  the  originals,  fome  of 
which,  figned  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  then  fecretary,  Germaine, 
are  now  in  my  pofl"  S-    1. 

Filled  with  theft  high  ideas,  nothing  could  be  more  infolent  tow- 
ards America  than  the  language  of  the  Britifh  court  on  the  propcfed 
mediation.  A  peice  with  France  and  Spain  me  anxioufly  folicited; 
but  America,  as  before,  mould  be  left  to  her  mercy,  neither  would  fhe 
hear  any  propofition  for  admitting  an  agent  from  the  United  States 
into  the  congrefs  of  Vienna. 

On  the  other  hand,  France,  with  an  open,  noble  and  manly  deter, 
mination,  and  the  fidelity  of  a  good  ally,  would  hear  no  propofition 
for  a  feparate  peace,  nor  even  meet  in  congrefs  at  Vienna,  without 
an  agent  from  America:  and  likewife,  that  the  independent  character 
of  the  United  States,  reprefented  by  the  agent,  fliould  be  fully  and 
unequivocally  defined  and  fettled  before  any  conference  fhould  be  en- 
tered on.  The  reafoning  of  the  court  of  France  on  the  feveral  propo- 
fitions  of  the  two  Imperial  courts,  which  relate  to  us,  is  rather  in  the 
Mile  of  an  American  than  an  ally,  and  fhe  advocated  the  caufe  of  Ame- 
rica as'  if  flie  had  been  America  herfelf. — Thus  the  fecond  mediation, 
like  the  firft,  proved  ineffectual. 

But  URce  that  time  a  reverfe  of  fortune  has  overtaken  the  Britifh 
arms,  and  all  their  high  expectations  are  dafhed  to  the  ground.  The 
noble  exertions  to  the  fouthward  under  general  Greene;  the  fnccefs- 
ful  operations  of  the  allied  arms  in  the  Chefapeak  ;  the  lofs  of  moil 
of  their  iflands  in  the  Well-Indies  and  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  perfevering  fpirit  of  Spain  againft  Gibraltar  ;  the  expected  cap- 
ture of  Jamaica;  the  failure  of  making  a  feparate  peace  with  Holland, 
and  the  expence  of  an  hundred  millions  fterling,  by  which  all  thcfe 
fine  loffes  were  obtained,  have  read  them  a  loud  leffon  of  difgraceful 
misfortune,  and  neceffity  has  called  on  them  to  change  their  ground. 
In  this  fituation  of  confufion  and  defpair  their  prefent  councils  have 
no  fixt  character.  It  is  now  the  hurricane  months  of  Britifh  politics. 
Every  day  feems  to  have  a  ftorm  of  its  own,  and  they  are  fcudding 
under  the  bare  poles  of  hope.  Beaten,  but  not  humble;  condemned, 
but  not  penitent ;  they  a£t  like  men  trembling  at  fate  and  catching  at 
a  ft  raw. — From  this  convulfion,  in  the  entrails  of  their  politics,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  mountain  groaning  in  labour,  will  bring 
forth  a  moufe  as  to  its  fixe,  and  a  monfler  in  its  make.  They  will  try 
on  America  the  fame  iniidious  arts  they  tried  on  France  and  Spain. 
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We  fometimes  experience  fenfations  to  which  language  is  not  equal. 
The  conception  is  too  bulky  to  be  born  alive,  and  in  the  torture  of 
thinking  we  ftand  dumb.  Our  feelings  imprifoned  by  their  magni- 
tude, find  no  way  out — and,  in  the  ftruggle  of  expreffion  every  finger 
tries  to  be  a  tongue.  The  machinery  of  the  body  feems  too  little  for 
the  mind,  and  we  look  about  for  helps  to  (hew  our  thoughts  by. — 
Such  mull  be  the  fenfation  of  America,  whenever  Britain,  teeming 
with  corruption,  {hall  propofe  to  her  to  facrifice  her  faith. 

But,  exclufive  of  the  wickednefs,  there  is  a  perfonal  offence  con- 
tained in  every  fuch  attempt.  It  is  calling  us  villains  ;  for  no  man 
afks  another  to  aft  the  villain  unlefs  he  believes  him  inclined  to  be  one. 
No  man  attempts  to  feduce  a  truly  honeft  women.  It  is  the  fuppofed 
loofenefs  of  her  mind  that  ftarts  the  thoughts  cf  fedu&ion,  and  he 
who  offers  it  calls  her  a  proftitute.  Our  pride  is  always  hurt  by  the 
fame  propofitions  which  offend  our  principles  ;  for  when  we  are 
mocked  at  the  crime  we  are  wounded  by  the  fufpicion  of  our  com- 
pliance. 

Could  I  convey  a  thought  that  might  ferve  to  regulate  the  public 
mind,  I  would  not  make  the  intereft  of  the  alliance  the  bafis  of  de- 
fending it.  All  the  world  are  moved  by  intereft,  and  it  affords  them 
nothing  to  boaft  of.  But  I  would  go  a  ftep  higher,  and  defend  it 
on  the  ground  of  honour  and  principle.  That  our  public  affairs  have 
floun'fhed  under  the  alliance — that  it  was  wifely  made  and  has  been 
nobly  executed—  that  by  its  affiftance  we  are  enabled  to  preferve  our 
country  from  conqueft  and  expel  thofe  who  fought  our  deftruction — 
that  it  is  our  true  intereft  to  maintain  it  unimpaired,  and  that  while 
we  do  fo  no  enemy  can  conquer  us  ; — are  matters  which  experience 
has  taught  us,  and  the  common  good  of  ourfelves,  abftrafted  from 
principles  of  faith  and  honour,  would  lead  us  to  maintain  the  connec- 
tion. 

But  over  and  above  the  mere  letter  of  the  alliance,  we  have  been 
nobly  and  generoufly  treated,  and  have  had  the  fame  refpeel:  and  atten- 
tion paid  us,  as  if  we  had  been  an  old  eftablifhed  country.  To  oblige 
and  be  obliged  is  fair  work  among  mankind,  and  we  want  an  oppor- 
tunity of  (hewing  to  the  world  that  we  are  a  people  fenfible  of  kind- 
nefs  and  worthy  of  confidence. — Character  is  to  us,  in  our  prefent 
circumftances,  of  more  importance  than  intereft.  We  are  a  young 
nation,  juft  ftepping  upon  the  ftage  of  public  life,  and  the  eye  of  the 
world  is  upon  us  to  fee  how  we  acl;.  We  have  an  enemy  that  is 
watching  to  deftroy  our  reputation,  and  who  will  go  any  length  t© 
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SP  '  ;"l!C  -   idence  ;>  g  linft  us,  that  ma;-  ferve  to  render  our  conduct 

wli  fcis ;  becaufe,  could  Gle  accomplifli  this, 

wicked  aj  it  Is,  the  world  would  withdraw  from  usj  as  from  a  peoph? 

uoi  to  b<   trai    d, talk  would  then  hecome  difficult.. 

i  here  is  : .  .  [i  y  Jr  i  hara< :  i  of  a  natron  in  a  higher  or  lower 

light  with  >thersj,thanthtfaithfulh  g,  or  perfidioufly  breaking 

of  treaties. — They  are^hings  !  to  be  tampered  with  ;  and  hould 
Britain,  which  feerns  vc  t  i  fe  luce  A.r       ..a  into 

fuchan  afi  ofbafenefs,  it  would  m<  rit  from]     -fomei 
dctcflatiou.     It  is  one  of  thoft  extraoi-dinary  initances  in  which  \vc 
ought  iiot  to.  be  contented  witih-.the  bare    i   ;ati  t  of  cengrefs,  becaufe 
it  is  an  affront  on  the  multitude  as  well  as  on  the  government.     It 
•■.  ;s  on  the  jfuppofitioti  I  ,  ublic  arc  not  honeft  men,  and 

ly  be  managed  by  a  ,  th  t  be  con- 

quered       arms.     But,  1  orld  and  Bril        i\     iv,  that  we  are 

neithexto  he  bought  fl  rfi  .  Th;  our  mind  is  great  and  fist ;  our 
profpe£t  clear  ;  and  that  we  will  fupport  our. character  as  firmly  as 
cur  independence. 

Bui  I  will  go  {till  farther,  general C< ;ho  made  the  motion 

i::  the  Britifti  parliament;  for  difecntinuing  u^  \       :ca, 

is  a  orentleman  of  ar,  amiable  ch  iracier.  Wc  h  ive  no  nerlonal  quarrel 
v  ith  him.     But  he  feels  not  as  we  feel;  he  is  not  hi  our  fitu<  and 

that  alone,  without  any  i  !  tnation,  is  enough. 

ifli  parliament  fupp<  >fes  they  have  many  friends  in  America, 
and  that  when  all  chance  of  conqueft  is  over,  they  will  be  able  to  draw 
her  from  her  alliance  with  Fr;  ow,  if  I  have  any  conception 

-.    .  heart,  they  will  fail  in  this  more  than  in  any  thing  they 

have  yet  tried. 

This;1  I  i  the  bufinefs  is  not  a  queftion  of  policy  only  but  of  ho- 
nour and  honefly  ;  and  the  propofition  will  have  in  it  fomething 
fo  vifibly  low  and  bafe  that  theii  pi  tizans,  if  they  have  any,  will  be 
afhamed  of  it.  Meu  are  often  hurt  by  a  mean  action  who  are  not 
{battled  at  a  wicked  one,  and  this  will  be  fuell  a  confeffion  of  inability, 
fuch  a  leclaration  o  liking,  that  ih<    vandal  of  it  will  ruin  all 

the;r  h 

Infhort)  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  with  vigour  and  de- 
termination, vis  yet  in  our  country.     They  hold  New- 

,  Charlefto ...  and  the  very  being  iu  thofe  places  is 

an  offence,   and  a  parL  of  offcnfive  war,  and  until  they  can  be  driven 
fr<  m  them  or  captured  ia  them  it  would  be  folly  in  us  to  lifter,  to  an 
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idle  tale. — I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Britifh  miniftry  are  finking 
under  the  impoffibility  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Let  them  then  come 
to  a  fair  and  open  peace  with  France,  Spain,  Holland  and  America 
in  the  manner  Ihe  ought  to  do;  but  until  then  w.e  can  have  nothing  ta 
fay  to  then. 

COMMON  SENSE. 


A  SUPERNUMERARY  CRISIS. 
TO  SIR  GUY  CARLETON. 

F  is  the  nature  of  compaffion  to  affociate  with  misfortune  ;  and  I 
addrefs  this  to  you  in  behalf  even  cf  an  enemy,  a  captain  in  the 
Britifh  fervice,  now  on  his  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  American 
army,  and  unfortunately  doomed  to  death  for  a  crime  not  his  own — 
A  fentence  fo  extraordinary,  an  execution  fo  repugnant  to  every 
human  fenfation,  oudit  never  to  be  told  without  the  circumftances 
which  produced  it  :  and  as  the  deftined  victim  is  yet  in  exiftencp, 
and  in  your  hands  reft  his  life  or  death,  I  {hall  briefly  ftate  the  cafe, 
and  the  melancholy  confequencc. 

Captain  Huddy,  of  the  Jerfey  militia,  was  attacked  in  a  fmall  fort 
en  Tom's  River,  by  a  party  of  refugees  in  the  Britifh  pay  and  fer- 
vice, was  made  prifoner  together  with  his  company,  carried  to  New- 
York  and  lodged  in  the  provoft  of  that  city  :  about  three  weeks 
after  which,  he  was  taken  out  of  the  provoft  down  to  the  water-fide, 
put  into  a  boat  and  brought  again  upon  the  Jerfey  fnore,  and  there, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  nations  but  favages,  was  hung  up  on  a 
tree,  and  left  hanging  till  found  by  our  people,  who  took  him  down 
and  buried  him. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  murder  was 
committed,  fent  a  deputation  to  General  Washington  with  a  full  and 
certified  ftatement  of  the  faft.  Struck,  as  every  human  breaft  mufl 
be,  with  fuch  brutifh  outrage,  and  determined  both  to  puniih  and 
prevent  it  for  the  future,  the  General  reprefented  the  cafe  to  General 
Clinton,  who  then  commanded,  and  demanded  that  the  refugee  officer 
who  ordered  and  attended  the  execution,  and  whofe  name  is  Lip- 
pincut,  mould  be  delivered  up  as  a  murderer  ;  and  in  cafe  of  refufal, 
that   the  perfon  of  fome  Britifh  officer  ftiould  fuffer  ia   his  ftead. 
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The  demand,  though  not  refufed,  has  not  been  complied  with  ;  and 
the  melancholy  lot  (not  by  fekction,  but  by  calling  lots)  has  fallen 
upon  captain  Afgill,  of  the  guards,  who,  as  I  have  already  menti- 
oned, is  on  his  way  from  Lancafter  to  camp,  a  martyr  to  the  general 
wickednefs  of  the  caufe  he  engaged  in,  and  the  ingratitude  of  thofc 
he  has  ferved. 

The  firfl  reflection  which  arifes  on  this  black  bufinefs  is,  what  fort 
Qf  men  miift  Englifhmen  be,  and  what  fort  of  order  and  difcipline  do 
they  preferve  in  their  army,  when  in  the  immediate  place  of  their  head- 
quarters, and  under  the  eye  and  nofe  of  their  commander  in  chief, 
a  prifoner  can  be  taken  at  pleafure  from  his  confinement,  and  his 
death  made  a  -.natter  of  fport. 

The  hiftory  of  the  mod  favage  Indians  does  not  produce  i:ifr.ances 
exactly  of  this  kind.  They,  at  lead,  have  a  formality  in  their  pu- 
nishments. With  them  it  is  the  horridnels  of  revenge,  hut  with  your 
army  it  is  the  dill  greater  crime,  the  horridnefs  of  diverfion. 

The  Britifh  generals  who  have  fucceeded  each  other,  from  the  time 
of  general  Gage  to  yourfelf,  have  all  affected  to  fpeak  in  language  they 
have  no  right  to.  In  their  proclamations,  their  addrefTes,  their  letters 
to  general  Wafhington,  and  their  Supplications  to  congrefs(for  they  de- 
ferve  no  other  name)  they  talk  of  Britifh  honour,  Britifh  ge  erofity  and 
Britifh  clemency,  as  if  thofe  things  were  matters  of  fact;  whereas,  we 
whofe  eyes  are  open,  who  fpeak  the  fame  language  with  yourfclves, 
many  of  whom  were  born  on  the  fame  fpot  with  you,  and  who  can  no 
more  he  miftaken  in  your  words  than  in  your  actions,  can  declare  to  all 
the  world,  that  fo  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  there  is  not  a  more  detef- 
table  character,  nor  a  meaner  or  more  barbarous  enemy,  than  the 
prefent  Britifh  one.  With  us,  you  have  forfeited  all  pretenfions  of 
reputation,  and  it  is  only  holding  you  like  a  wild  bead,  afraid  of  your 
keepers,  that  you  can  be  made  manageable. — But  to  return  to  the 
point  in  qucllion. 

Though  I  can  think  no  man  innocent  who  has  lent  his  hand  to 
dedroy  the  country  which  he  did  not  plant,  and  to  ruin  thofe  he  could 
not  en  (lave,  yet  abftracted  from  all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  on  the 
original  quell  ion,  captain  Afgill,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  not  the  guilty 
man.  The  villain  and  the  victim  are  here  feparated  characters.  You 
bold  the  one  and  we  the  other.  You  difown,  or  affect  to  difown  and 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  Lippincut,  yet  you  give  him  a  fanctuary ; 
ah  I  by  fo  doing  you  as  effectually  become  the  executioner  of  Afgill, 
as  if  you  put  the  rope  on  his  neck,  and  difmiffed  him  from  the  world. 
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Whatever  your  feelings  on  this  extraordinary  occafion  may  be,  are 
beft  known  to  yourfelf,  Within  the  grave  of  our  own  mind  lies  bu- 
ried the  fate  of  Afgill.  He  becomes  the  corpfe  of  your  will,  or  the 
furvivor  of  your  juftice.  Del: ver  up  the  one,  and  you  fave  the  other ; 
withhold  the  one,  and  the  other  dies  by  your  choice. 

On  our  part  the  cafe  is  exceeding  plain  ;  AN  OFFICER  HAS 
BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  HIS  CONFINEMENT  AND  MUR- 
DERED, AND  THE  MURDERER  IS  WITHIN  YOUR. 
LINES.  Your  army  have  been  guilty  of  a  thoufand  inftances  of 
equal  cruelty,  but  they  have  been  rendered  equivocal,  and  fheltered 
from  perfonal  detection.  Here  the  crime  is  fixt ;  and  is  one  of  thofe 
extraor.'ina'-y  cafes  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  palliated,  and  to 
which  the  cuftom  of  war  does  not  apply  ;  for  it  never  could  be 
fuppofed  that  fuch  a  brutal  outrage  would  ever  be  committed.  It 
is  an  original  in  the  hiftorv  of  civilized  barbarians,  and  is  truly 
British. 

On  your  part,  you  are  accountable  to  us  for  the  perfonal  fafety 
of  the  prifoners  within  your  walls.  Here  can  be  no  miftake  ;  they 
can  neither  be  fpies  nor  fufpected  as  fuch  ;  your  fecurity  is  not  en- 
dangered, nor  your  operations  fubjected  to  mifcarriage,  by  men  im- 
mured within  a  dungeon.  They  differ  in  every  circumftance  from 
men  in  the  field,  and  leave  no  pretence  for  feverity  of  punifhment. 
But  if  to  the  dlfmal  condition  of  captivity  with  you,  muft  be  added 
the  conftant  apprehenfions  of  death ;  if  to  be  imprifoned  is  fo  nearly 
to  be  entombed  ;  and,  if  after  all,  the  murderers  are  to  be  protected 
and  thereby  the  crime  encouraged,  wherein  do  you  diner  from  Indians, 
either  in  conduit  or  character  ? 

We  can  have  no  idea  of  your  honour,  or  your  juftice,  in  any  fu- 
ture tranfvtion,  of  what  nature  it  may  be,  while  you  fhelter  within 
your  lines  an  outrageous  murderer,  and  facrifice  in  his  {lead  an  offi- 
cer of  your  own.  If  'you  have  no  regard  to  us,  at  lead:  fpare  the 
blood  which  it  is  your  duty  to  fave.  Whether  the  punifhment  will 
be  greater  on  him,  who,  in  this  cafe,  innocently  dies  ;  or,  on  him 
whom  fad  neceffity  forces  to  retaliate,  is,  in  the  nicety  of  fenfation, 
an  undecided  queftion  ?  It  refts  with  ycu  to  prevent  the  fufferings  of 
both.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  up  the  murderer,  and  the 
matter  ends. 

But  to  protect  him,  be  he  who  he  may,  is  to  patron'ze  his  crime, 
and  to  trifle  it  off  by  frivolous  and  unmeaning  enquiries  is  to  promote 
it.     There  is  no  declaration  you  can  make,  no  promife  you  can  give 
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t"hat  will  obtain  credit.      It  is  the  man  and  not  the  apology  tl*t  is 
demanded. 

You  fee  yoiirfelf  preffed  on  all  fides  to  fpare  the  life  of  your  own 
officer,  for  die  he  will  if  you  withhold  juflice.  The  murder  of  cap- 
tain Huddy  is  an  offence  not  to  be  borne  with,  and  there  is  no  fecu- 
rity  we  can  have  that  fuch  actions  or  fimilar  ones  fhall  not  be  re- 
peated, but  by  making  the  punifhment  fall  upon  yourfelves.  To 
deftri  v  die  Ml  fecurity  of  captivity,  and  to  take  the  unarmed,  the 
unrefifting  prifoner  to  private  and  fportive  execution,  is  carrying 
barbarity  too  high  for  filence.  The  evil  MUST  be  put  an  end  to  ; 
and  the  choice  of  perfons  refts  with  you.  But  if  your  attachment  to 
the  gnflty  is  ftronger  than  to  the  innocent,  you  invent  a  crime  that 
mud:  deftfoy  your  character,  and  if  the  caufe  of  your  king  needs  to 
be  fo  Supported,  for  ever  ceafe,  fir,  to  torture  our  remembrance  With 
the  wretched  phrafes  of  Britifh  honour,  Britifh  generality,  and  Bri- 
tifh clemency. 

From  this  melancholy  circumfiance,  learn,  fir,  a  leffon  of  morality. 
The  refugees  are  men  whom  your  predeceffors  have  inftrucTted  in  wiek- 
ednefs,  the  better  to  fit  them  to  their  matter's  purpofe.  To  make 
them  ufeful  they  have  made  them  vile,  and  the  conftquence  of  their 
tutored  viliany  is  now  defcending  on  the  heads  of  their  encouragere. 
They  have  been  trained  like  hounds  to  the  fcent  of  blood,  and  cheriihed 
in  every  fpecies  of  chffolute  barbarity.  Their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
are  worn  away  in  the  conftant  habitude  of  repeated  infamy,  till  like 
men  practifed  in  executions  they  feel  not  the  value  of  another's  life. 

The  talk  before  you  though  painful  is  not  difficult  ;  give  up  the 
murderer,  and  fave  your  officer,  as  the  firfl  outfet  of  a  neceffary  refor- 
mation. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Philadelphia,  May  31,    1782. 


THE  CRISIS— NUMBER  XII. 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  SHELBURNE. 

MY     LORD, 


A 


SPEECH,  which  has  been  printed  in  feveral  of  the  Biitifh 
and  New-York  newfpapers,  as  coming  from  your  lordlhip,  in  anfwer 
to  one  from  the  duke  of  Richmond,  of  the  loth  of  July  laft,  con- 
tains exprefiions  and  opinions  fo  new  and  fmgular,  and  fo  enveloped 
in  myfterious  reafoningythrvt  I  addrefs  this  publication  to  you,  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  them  a  free  and  candid  examination.  The 
fpeech  1  allude  to  is  in  thefe  words  : 

"  His  lordfliip  faid,  it  had  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  that 
*'  he  had  been  guilty  of  inconfiilence.  To  clear  himfelf  of  this,  he 
"  afferted  that  he  ftill  held  the  fame  principles  in  refpect  to  American 
"  independence  which  he  at  firft  imbibed.  He  had  been,  and  yet  was 
*'  of  opinion,  whenever  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  acknow- 
"  ledges  that  point,  the  fun  of  England's  glory  is  fet  for  ever. 
"  Such  were  the  fentfrr.ents  he  pofiefied  on  a  former  day,  and  fuch 
*'  the  fentiments  he  continued  to  hold  at  this  hour.  It  was  the 
"  opinion  of  lord  Chatham,  as  well  as  many  other  able  flatefmen. 
**  Other  noble  lords,  however,  think  differently  ;  and  as  the  majority 
"  of  the  cabinet  fupport  them,  he  acquiefced  in  the  meafure,  difient- 
*'  ing  from  the  idea  ;  and  the  point  :s  fettled  for  bringing  the  matter 
"  into  the  full  difcufTion  of  parliament,  where  it  will  be  candidly, 
"  fairly,  and  impartially  debated.  The  independence  cf  America 
**  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  England  ;  and  that  a  peace  patched  up 
"  with  Prance,  would  give  that  proud  enemy  the  means  of  yet 
*'  trampling  on  this  country.  The  fun  of  England's  glory  he 
*'  wifhed  not  to  fee  fet  for  ever  ;  he  looked  for  a  fpark  at  leaft  to 
"  be  left,  which  might  in  time  light  us  up  to  a  new  day.  But  if 
*'  independence  was  to  be  granted,  if  parliament  deemed  that  mea- 
"  fure  prudent,  he  forefaw,  in  his  own  mind,  that  England  was  un- 
**  done.  He  wilhed  to  God  that  he  had  been  deputed  to  congrefs, 
"  that  he  might  plead  the  caufe  of  that  country  as  well  as  of  tin's, 
"  and  tliat  he  might  exercife  whatever  powers  he  poffeffed  as  an 
"  orator,  to  fave  both  from  ruin,  in  a  conviction  to  congrefs,  that, 
"  if  their  independence  was  iigned,  their  liberties  was  gone  for  ever. 

Vol.  I,  ^D  d 
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"  Peace,  his  lordship  added,  was  a  defirable  object,  but  it  mufl  be 
"  an  honourable  peace,  and  not  an  humiliating  one,  dictated  by 
"  France,  or  infilled  on  by  America.  It  was  very  true,  this  king- 
"  dom  was  not  in  a  flourishing  ftate,  it  was  impoverished  by  war. 
*'  But  if  we  were  not  rich,  it  was  evident  that  France  was  poor. 
"  If  we  were  flraiter.ed  in  our  finances,  the  enemy  were  exhaufled 
"  in  their  refources.  This  was  a  great  empire  ;  it  abounded  with 
M  brave  men,  who  were  able  and  willing  to  fight  in  a  common 
"  cuufe  ;  the  language  of  humiliation  fhould  not,  therefore,  be  the 
'•  fangtiaire  of  Great-Britain.  His  lcrdfhip  faid,  that  he  was  not 
"  aihamed  nor  afraid  of  thofe  exprefiions  going  to  America.  There 
'•  were  numbers,  great  numbers  there,  who  were  of  the  fame  way  of 
«'  thinking,  in  refpect  to  that  country  being  dependant  on  this,  and 
"  v.  ho,  with  his  Icrdfiiip,  perceived  ruin  and  independence  linked  to- 
"  gelhci." 

T<h\ia  far  the  fpeech  ;  en  which  I  remark — That  his  lord/hip  is  a 
total  (hanger  to  the  mind  and  fentiments  of  America  ;  that  he  has 
wrapped  himfelf  up  in  fond  delufion,  that  fomething  lefs  than  inde- 
pendence may,  under  his  adminiftration,  be  accepted ;  and  he  wifnes 
himfelf  fent  to  congrefs,  to  prove  the  mod  extraordinary  of  all  doc- 
trines, which  is,  that  independence,  the  f ablimeil  of  all  human  condi- 
tions,  is  lofs  of  liberty. 

In  anfwer  to  which  we  may  fay,   that  in  order  to  know  what  the 
contrary  word  dependence  means,  we  have  only  to  look  back  to  thofe 
years  of  fevere  humiliation,  when  the  mildeft  of  all  petitions  could  ob- 
tain no  other  notice  than  the  haughtiefl  of  all  mfults;  and  when  the  bafe 
terms  of  unconditional  fubmifhon  were  demanded,  or  unciftinguiihable 
lira  threatened.      It  is  nothing  to  us  that  the  minirtry  have 
been  changed,  for  they  may  be  changed  again.    The  guilt  of  govern- 
ment is  the  crime  cf  a  whole  country;  and  the  nation  that  can,  though 
L  ut  ioc  a  moment,  think  and  act  as  England  has  done,  can  never  af- 
terwards be  believed  or  traded,    There  are  cafes  in  which  it  is  as  im- 
pofiible  to  reftore  character  to  life,  as  it  is  to  recover  the  dead.      It  is 
i.\  that  can  expire  but  once,   and  from  whofe  afhes  there  is  no 
eefcioh.      Some  offences  are  of  fuch  a  flight  compofition,  that 
■acb.  no  farther  than  the  temper,  and  are  created  or  cured  by  a 
thought.      Btft  the  fin  of  England  has  ftruck  the  heart  of  America, 
i.nd  nature  Las  not  left  it  i:i  our  power  to  fay  we  can  forgive. 

Your  lorulhip  wilhes  for  an  opportunity  to  plead  before  congref* 
ibe  cc.uJl  of  En*  \.;:d uiid America,  and  tofa-ve,  as  you  fay,  h'.h  from  ruin. 
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That  the"  country,  which,  for  more  than  fe?en  years  has  fought 
our  deftruction,  fhould  now  cringe  to  folicit  our  protection,  is  adding 
the  wretchednefs  of  difgrace  to  the  mifery  of  difappointment;  and  if 
England  has  the  lead  fpark  of  fuppofed  honour  left,  that  fpark  mufl 
be  darkened  by  afking,  and  extinguished  by  receiving,  the  frnalleft 
favour  from  America:  for  the  criminal  who  owes  his  life  to  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  the  injured,  is  more  executed  by  living  than  he  who  dies. 

But  a  thoufand  pleadings,  even  from  your  lordfhip,  can  have  no 
effect.  Honour,  intereft,  and  every  fenfation  of  the  heart,  would 
plead  againft  you.  We  are  a  people  who  think  not  as  you  think  ; 
and  what  is  equally  true,  you  cannot  feel  as  we  feel.  The  fltuation s 
of  the  two  countries  are  exceedingly  different.  We  have  been  tlje 
feat  of  war;  you  have  feen  nothing  of  it.  The  mod  wanton  deftruc- 
tion  has  been  committed  in  our  fight ;  the  mod  infolent  barbarity  has 
been  acted  on  our  feelings.  We  can  look  round  and  fee  the  remain  s 
of  burnt  and  deflroyed  houfes,  cnce  the  fair  fruit  of  hard  indufby,  and 
now  the  ftriking  monuments  of  Britifh  brutality.  We  walk  over 
the  dead  whom  we  loved,  in  every  part  of  America,  and  renvembc- 
by  whom  they  fell.  There  is  fcarcely  a  village  but  brings  to  life  fome 
melancholy  thought,  and  reminds  U3  cf  what  we  have  fullered,  and  of 
thofe  we  have  loft  by  the  inhumanity  of  Britain.  A  thoufand  images 
arife  to  us,  which,  from  fituation,  you  cannot  fee,  and  are  accompa- 
nied by  as  many  ideas  which  you  cannot  know  ;  and  therefore  your 
fuppofed  fyftem  of  reafoning  would  apply  to  nothing,  and  all  your 
expectations  die  of  themfelves. 

The  queftion,  whether  England  fhall  acceJe  to  the  independence 
of  America,  and  which  your  lordfhip  fays  is  to  undergo  a  parliamen- 
tary difcuffion,  is  fo  very  fimple,  and  compofed  of  fo  few  cafes,  that 
it  fcarcely  needs  a  debate. 

It  is  the  only  way  out  of  an  expenfive  and  ruinous  war,  which  has 
no  object,  and  without  which  acknowledgment  there  can  be  no  peace. 

But  your  lordfhip  fays,  "  The  fun  of  Great-Britain  ivill ft  ivhen- 
everjhe  acknowledges  the  independence  of  America."  Whereas  the  me- 
taphor would  have  been  ftrictly  jufl,  to  have  left  the  fun  wholly  out 
of  the  figure,  and  have  afcribed  her  not  acknowledging  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon. 

But  the  expreffion,  if  true,  is  the  greatefl  confefiion  of  difgrace  that 
could  be  made,  and  furnifhes  America  with  the  higheft  notions  of  £o- 
vereign  independent  importance.  Mr.  Wedderburne,  about  the  year 
1776,  made  ufe  of  an  idea  of  much  the  fame  kind} — "■  Rclinquifj 
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"   America!  fays  he — What  is  it  but  to  (hfire  a  giant  to  flmnh  fponla- 
"  ncciijly  into  a  dvtfuf™ 

Alas!  ar3  thofe  people  wlio  call  themfekes  Englifhmen,  of  fo  little 
internal  confequence,  that  when  America  is  gone,  or  (huts  her  eyes 
upon  them,  their  fun  is  fet,  they  can  fhine  no  more,  but  grope  about 
in  obfcurity,  and  contract  into  infignificant  animals  ?  Was  America, 
then,  the  giant  of  the  empire,  and  England  only  her  dwarf  in  waiting? 
Is  the  cafe  fo  ftrangely  altered,  that  thofe  who  once  thought  we  could 
not  live  without  them,  now  declare  they  cannot  exift  without  us?  Will 
they  tell  to  the  world,  and  that  from  their  firft  minifler  of  date,  that 
America  is  their  all  in  all;  that  it  is  by  her  importance  only  they  can 
live,  and  breath,  and  have  ?  being?  Will  they,  who  threatened  to  bring 
us  to  their  feet,  bow  themfelves  at  ours,  and  own  that  without  us  they 
ar--  not  a  nation  ?  Are  they  become  fo  unqualified  to  debate  on  inde- 
pendence, that  they  have  loft  all  idea  of  it  in  themfelves,  and  are  cal- 
ling to  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  America  to  cover  their  infignifi- 
cance?  Or,  if  America  is  loft,  is  it  manly  to  fob  over  it  like  a  child  for 
its  rattle,  and  invite  the  laughter  of  the  world  by  declarations  of  dif- 
grace?  Surely,  the  more  confident  conduct  would  be,  to  bear  it  with- 
out complaint ;  and  to  fliew  that  England,  without  America,  can  pre- 
ferve  her  independence,  and  a  fuitable  rank  with  other  European 
powers.  You  were  not  contented  while  you  had  her,  and  to  weep 
for  her  now  is  childifh. 

But  lord  Shelbnrrie  thinks  that  forriethuig  may  yet  be  done.  What 
that  fcmetl.ing  is,  or  how  ic  is  to  be  accomplished,  is  a  matter  in  ob- 
fcorfty.  By  arms  there  is  no  hope.  The  experience  of  nearly  eight 
years,  with,  the1  expence  of  an  hundred  million  pounds  tterling,  and  the 
lofs  o?  two  armies,  rnuft  politively  decide  that  point.  Befides,  the 
Briti  )  nave  K>:t  their  interelt  in  America  with  the  difafFefted.  Every 
part  or  it  ha.;  been  tried.  There  is  no  new  fcene  left  for  delulion  : 
and  t  le  thoufands  who  have  been  ruined  by  adhering  to  them,  and 
have  n:>w  to  quit  the  fett'ements  they  h?.d  acquired,  and  be  conveyed 
like  tr^ifp'jrts  to  cultivate  the  deferts  of  Augttftrne  and  Nova-Srotia, 
has  put  an  end  to  all  further  expectations  of  aid. 

If  you  enft  your  eyes  on  the  people  of  England,  uhat  have  they  to 
eonible  t;  e  nfclvcs  with  for  the  millions  expended  ?  or,  what  encou- 
ragement is  there  left  to  continue  throwing  good  money  after  bad  ? 
America  can  carry  on  the  war  for  ten  years  longer,  and  all  the  charges 
of  government  included,  for  lefs  than  you  ca.i  defray  the  charges 
of  war  a->u  govemnteilt  for  one  vesr.     And  I,  who  know  both  coun- 
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tries,  know  well,  that  the  people  of  America  can  afford  to  pay  their 
(hare  of  the  expence  much  better  than  the  people  of  Engknd  can. 
Befides,  it  is  their  own  eftates  and  property,  their  own  rights,  liberties 
and  government,  they  are  defending ;  and  were  they  not  do  it,  they 
would  deferve  to  lofe  all,  and  none  would  pity  them.  The  fault 
would  be  their  own,  and  their  punifnment  juft. 

The  Britifh  army  in  America  care  not  how  long  the  war  lafts. 
They  enjoy  an  eafy  and  indolent  life.  They  fatten  on  the  folly  of 
one  country  and  the  fpoils  of  another ;  and,  between  their  plunder  and 
their  pay,  may  go  home  rich.  But  the  cafe  is  very  different  with 
the  labouring  farmer,  the  working  tradefman,  and  the  necefiltous  poor 
in  England,  the  fweat  of  whofe  brow  goes  day  after  day  to  feed,  in 
prodigality  and  floth,  the  army  that  is  robbing  both  them  and  us. 
Removed  from  the  eye  of  that  country  that  fuppports  them,  and  dif- 
tant  from  the  government  that  employs  them,  they  cut  and  carve  for 
themfelves,  and  there  is  none  to  call  them  to  account. 

But  England  will  be  ruined,  fays  lord  Shelburne,  if  America  is  in- 
dependent. 

Then,  I  fay,  is  England  already  ruined,  for  America  is  already 
independent  :  and  if  lord  Shelburne  will  not  allow  this,  he  immedi- 
ately denies  the  fact  which  he  infers.  Befides,  to  make  England 
the  mere  creature  of  America,  is  paying  too  great  a  compliment  to 
us,  and  too  little  to  himfelf. 

But  the  declaration  is  a  rhapfody  of  inconfzflence.  For  to  fay, 
as  lord  Shelburne  has  numberlefs  times  faid,  thst  the  war  againft 
America  is  ruinous,  and  yet  to  continue  the  profecut'on  of  that  ruinous 
war  for  the  purpofe  of  avoiding  ruin,  is  a  language  which  cannot  be 
underflood.  Neither  1*6  it  pofiihle  to  fee  how  the  independence  of 
America  is  to  accomplifh  the  ruin  of  England  after  the  war  is  over, 
and  yet  not  affeel:  it  before.  America  cannot  be  more  independent  of 
her,  nor  a  greater  enemy  to  her,  hereafter  than  fhe  now  is  ;  nor 
England  derive  lefs  advantages  from  her  than  at  prefent  :  why  then 
is  ruin  to  follow  in  the  bed  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  not  in  the  word  ? 
and  if  not  in  the  worft,  why  is  it  to  follow  at  all  ? 

That  a  nation  is  to  be  ruined  by  peace  and  commerce,  and  four- 
teen or  fifteen  millions  a-year  lefs  expences  than  before,  is  a  new  doc- 
trine in  politics.  We  have  heard  much  clamour  of  national  favings 
and  economy  ;  but  furely  the  true  economy  would  be,  to  fave  the 
whole  charge  of  a  filly,  foolifh,  and  headftrong  war  ;  becaufe,  com- 
pared with  this,  all  other  retrenchments  are  bawbles  and  trifles. 
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But  is  it  po.Tible  that  lord  Skiborne  can  be  ferIo\w  »n  *uppoijng 
the  leaft  advantage,  can  be  obtained  by  arm*,  or  that  any  advantage 
can  be  equal  to  the  ev.pene:  or  '.lie  ganger  of  attempting  it  ?  Will 
not  the  capture  of  one  army  after  another  fatisfy  him,  but  all  mud 
become  prifoners  ?  Mud  England  ever  be  the  fport  of  hope  and 
the  victim  of  delufion  I     Sor leti  r  currency  was   to  fail ;  ano- 

ther time  our  army  was  to  difbaud  :  then  whole  province!  were  to 
revolt.  Such  a  general  laid  this  and  that  ;  another  wrote  fo  and  fo  •, 
lord  Chatham  was  of  this  opinion  ;  and  lord  fomebody  tlfe  of  ano- 
ther. To-day  20,000  Ruffians  and  20  Ruffian  {hips  of  the  line 
were  to  come  ;  to-morrow  the  err-prefs  was  abufed  without  mercy 
or  decency-^Then  the  emperor 'of  Germany  was  to  be  bribed  with 
a  million  of  money,  and  the  king  cf  I/ruffia  was  to  do  wonderful 
things.  At  one  time  it  \v?=,  Lc  here  i  and  th en  it  wftj,  Lo  there  ! 
.  Sometimes  this  power,  and  fornetin-.es  that  power,  was  to  engage  in 
the  war,  juft  as  ii~  the  wliple  wo-,  Id  was  as  mad  and  focliih  as  Britain. 
And  thus,  from  year  to  year,  '.as  eve,--  draw  been  catched  at,  and 
every  Will-with-a-wifp  led  them  a  new  dance. 

This  year  a  (till  newer  folly  is  to  take  place.  Lord  Shelburne 
willies  to  be  fent  to  congrets,  and  lie  thinks  that  femething  may  be 
done. 

Are    not   the  repealed   declarations   of  congrefs,    and   which   all 
America  fupports,  that  they  will  not  even  hear  any  pgopofah  what- 
ever,  until  the  unconditional  and  vrervutvcral  independence  of  Ame- 
rica is  recognift  d  ;   are  no'r,  1  fay,  thefe  declarations  anfwer  enough  ? 
But  for  England  to  receive  any  thing  from  A-  w,   af\trf;> 

many  infulls,  injures  and  out]  I  ,  ,  aded  towards  us,  wmld  fnew 
fuch  a  fpirit  f  f  mennni-f.;  in  ber,  that  we  could  not  but  defpife  hei- 
fer accepting  it.  And  fo  ''. ir  lr: ;ni  lord  Shelburne  coming  hereto 
fi.IIcit  it,  it  would  be  l}ie  grrateil  difgrace  we  could  uo  them  to  offer 
it.  England  would  appear  a  wretch  indeed,  at  this  time  of  day,  lo 
sik  or  owe  any  thing  to  the  bounty  of  America.  Has  not  the 
name  of  Engtlibmsn.  bjofce  ei  1  it,  without  inventing  more  ? 

Even  Lucifer  would  fcorn  to  reign  in  heaven  by  permilhon,  and 
-ct  an  Engbfhmen  can  creep  for  only  an  entrance  into  America. 
Or,  has  a  land,  of  libi  r*.y  fo  many  charms,  that  to  be  a  door-keeper 
in  it  is  better  than  to  be  an  Englim  mini  Her  of  Ihte  ? 

But  what  can  this  cy.peftcd  fomething  be  :"  or,  if  obtained,  what 
can  it  amount  to,  but  new  difgracfiSj  contentions  a:id  quarrels  ?  The 
people  cf  America  have   for  years  accuftomed  themieives   to   think 
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and  fpeak  fo  freely  and  contemptuously  of  Etigffih  r.uthoriiy,  ami  the 
inveteracy  is  fo  deeply  reeled,  that  a  perfon  invctlcd  with  any  au- 
thority from  that  cou.itry,  and  attempting  to  exercife  it  here,  would 
have  the  life  of  a  toad  under  a  harrow.  They  would  look  on  him  as 
an  interloper,  to  whom  their  companion  permitted  a  refidence.  He 
would  be  no  more  than  the  l.Iungo  of  a  farce  ;  and  if  he  diflikcd  that, 
he  muli  fet  off.  It  would  be  a  ilaiioil  of  degradation,  debafed  by 
our  pity,  and  defpifed  by  cur  pride,  and  would  place  England  in  a 
more  contemptible  iituation  thaa  any  lhe  has  yet  fullered  by  the  war. 
We  have  too  high  83  opinion  of  on;  hives,  ever  to  think  of  yielding 
again  the  Icail  obedience  to  outland!f.i  authority  ;  and  for  a  thou- 
fand  Teafcns,  England  would  be  the  lail  country  in  the  world  to  yield 
it  to.  She  lias  been  treacherous,  and  we  know  it.  Her  character 
is  gone,  and  we  have  hen  the  funeral. 

Surely  ike  loves  to  hih  in  troubled  waters,  and  drink  the  cup  of 
contention,  or  {he  would  not  now  think  of  mingling  her  affairs 
with  thofe  of  America.  It  would  be  like  a  foolifh  dotard  taking  to 
his  arms  the  bride  that  defpifes  him,  or  who  has  placed  ori  his  head 
the  enfigns  of  her  difguii.  It  is  kiffing  the  hand  that  boxes  his  ears, 
and  propofing  to  renew  the  exchange.  The  thought  is  as  fervile  as 
the  war  was  wicked,  and  (hows  iliti  laft  fcetie  of  the  dVaitrfa  as  ineon- 
ihtent  as  the  firii. 

As  America  is  gone,  the  only  i£t  of  manhood  fs  to  Id  her  gc. 
Your  lordfhip  had  no  hand  in  the  feparation,  and  you  will  gain  no 
honour  by  temporifmg  politics.  Belides,  there  is  fomething  fo  exceed- 
ingly whimlical,  unfteady,  and  even  iihincere  in  the  prefent  conduct 
of  England,  that  (he  exhibits  herfJf  in  the  molt  diihonourahle  colours. 

On  the  fecond  of  Auguft  laft  general  Carlton  and  admiral  Digby 
wrote  to  general  Washington  in  thefe  words : 

"  The  rtfolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  cfthc  27th  of  February 
K  laft,  has  been  placed  in  your  excellency's  hands,  and  intimations 
*l  given  at  the  fame  time  that  farther  pacific  meafurts  were  likely  to 
4<  follow.  Since  which,  until  the  pTefehi  time,  wre  have  had  no  di- 
"  reft  communications  from  England  ;  but  a  mail  is  now  arrived, 
"  which  brings  us  very  important  information.  We  are  acquainted, 
"  fir,  ly  authority,  that  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  have  already 
"  commenced  at  Paris,  and  that  Mr.  Grenville  is  inverted  with  full 
**  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  is  now  at  Paris  in 
"  the  execution  of  his  commifhon.  And  we  are  farther,  fir,  made 
11  acquainteJ,  lhat  L':s  minijfy,  trtnttHr  farffi&bl  any  oljiadcs  to  tlici 
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t*  peace  which  he  fo  ardently  ivijldcs  to  re/lore,  has  commanded  his  minif- 
«  ters  to  direft  Mr.  Grenville,  that  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen 
**  United  Provinces,  Jhould  be propofed  ly  him  in  the  jirjl  injlance,  ivjlead 
"  of  making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty." 

Now,  taking  your  prcfent  meafures  into  view,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  declaration  in  this  letter,  pray,  what  is  the  word  of 
your  king,  or  his  minifters,  or  the  parliament,  good  for  ?  Mull  we 
not  look  upon  you  as  a  confederated  body  of  faithlefs,  treacherous 
men,  whofe  afiurances  are  fraud,  and  their  language  deceit  ?  What 
opinion  can  we  pofiibly  form  of  you,  but  that  you  are  a  loft,  aban- 
doned, profligate  nation,  who  fport  even  with  your  own  character, 
and  are  to  be  held  by  nothing  but  the  bayonet  or  the  halter  ? 

To  fay,  after  this,  that  the  fun  of  Great-Britain  will  le  fit  whenever 
Jl:e  acknowledges  the  independence  of  America,  when  the  not  doing  it  is 
the  unqualified  lie  of  government,  can  be  no  other  than  the  language 
of  ridicule,  the  jargon  of  inconliftency.  There  were  thoufands  in 
America  who  predicted  the  delufion,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  trick  of 
treachery,  to  take  us  from  our  guard,  and  draw  off  our  attention  from 
the  only  fyftem  of  finance,  by  which  we  can  be  called,  or  deferve  to  be 
called,  a  fevereign,  independent  people.  The  fraud,  on  your  part, 
might  be  worth  attempting,  but  the  facrifice  to  obtain  it  is  too  high. 

There  are  others  who  credited  the  alTurance,  becaufe  they  thought 
it  impolTible  that  men  who  had  their  characters  to  eftablifh,  would 
begin  it  with  a  lie.  The  profecution  of  the  war  by  the  former  minif- 
try  was  favage  and  horrid;  fince  which  it  has  been  mean,  trickifh,  and 
celufive.  The  one  went  greedily  into  the  pafilon  of  revenge,  the 
other  into  the  fubtleties  of  low  contrivance;  till,  between  the  crimes 
of  both,  there  is  fcarcely  left  a  man  in  America,  be  he  whig  or  tory, 
who  does  not  defpife  or  deteft  the  conduct  of  Britain. 

The  management  of  lord  Shelburne,  whatever  may  be  his  views,  is 
a  caution  to  us,  and  muft  be  to  the  world,  never  to  regard  Britifit 
afiurances.  A  perfidy  fo  notorious  cannot  be  hid.  It  ftands  even  in 
the  public  papers  of  New- York,  with  the  names  of  Carlton  and 
Digby  iifTixed  to  it.  It  is  a  proclamation  that  the  king  of  England 
if  not  to  be  believed:  that  the  fpirit  of  lying  is  the  governing  principle 
of  the  minifhy.  It  is  holding  up  the  character  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons to  public  infamy,  and  warning  all  men  not  to  credit  them. 
Such  is  the  confequence  which  lord  Shelburne's  management  has 
brought  upon  his  country. 

After    the    authorifed    declarations    contained    in    Carlton    and 
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Digby's-  letter,  you  ought,  from  every  motive  of  honour,  policy, 
and  prudence,  to  have  fulfilled  them,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
event.  It  was  the  leaft  atonement  you  could  poffibly  make  to  Ame- 
rica, and  the  greater!  kindnefs  you  could  do  to  yourfelves  ;  for  you 
will  fave  millions  by  a  general  peace,  and  you  will  lofe  as  many  by 
continuing  the  war. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Philadelphia,  Oftober  29,   1782. 

P.  S.  The  manufcript  copy  of  this  letter  is  fefnt  your  lordflvip,  by 
the  way  of  our  head-quarters,  to  New-York,  inclofmg  a  late  pamphlet 
of  mine,  addreffed  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  which  will  ferve  to  give  your 
krdlhip  fome  idea  of  the  principles  and  ientiments  of  America. 

c.  s. 
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Philadelphia,   April  19,   1783. 
«  ^ 

JL  HE  times  that  tried  men's  fouls,"*  are  over— and  the  gteatcit 
and  completed  revolution  the  world  ever  knew,  glorioufly  and  hap- 
pily accomplifhcd. 

But  to  pafs  from  the  extremes  of  danger  to  fafety — from  the  tu- 
mult of  war,  to  the  tranquility  of  peace,  though  fweet  in  contem- 
plation, requires  a  gradual  compofure  of  the  fenfes  to  receive  it. 
Even  calmnefs  has  the  power  of  Running,  when  it  opens  too  inftantly 
upon  ua.  The  long  and  raging  hurricane  that  fliould  ceafe  in  a  mo- 
ment, would  leave  us  in  a  Mate  rather  of  wonder  than  enjoyment  ; 
and  fome  moments  of  recollection  mufl:  pafs,  before  we  could  be  ca- 
pable of  tafting  the  full  felicity  of  repofe.  There  are  but  few  inflfan- 
ces,  in  which  the  mind  is  fitted  for  fudden  tranfitions  :  It  takes  in  its 
pleafures  by  refieftion  and  comparifon,  and  thofe  mult  have  time  to 
aft,  before  the  relifh  for  new  fcenes  is  complete. 

In  the  prefent  cafe — the  mighty  magnitude  of  the  objeft — the  va- 
rious uncertainties  of  fate  it  has  undergone — the  numerous  and  com- 
plicated dangers  we  have  fuffered  or  efcaped — the  eminence  we  noW 

*  "  Thefe  are  the  times  that  try  men's  fouls.  Crifis,  No.  I.  publifbed 
December  19,   1796. 

Vol.  I.  E  e 
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fland  on,  and  the  vaft  profpect  before  us,  mull  all  cor.fpire  to  imprefs 
us  with  contemplation. 

To  fee  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  world  happy — to  teach  mankind 
the  art  of  being  fo — to  exhibit  on  the  theatre  of  the  univerfe,  a  cha- 
racter hitherto  unknown — and  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation 
entrusted  to  our  hands,  are  honours  that  command  reflection,  and 
c.i:\  neither  be  too  highly  eftimated,   nor  too  gratefully  received. 

In  this  paufe  then  of  recollection — while  the  ilorm  is  ceaiing,  and 
the  long  agitated  mind  vibrating  to  a  reft,  let  us  look  back  on  the 
fcenes  we  have  pafied,  and  learn  from  experience  what  is  yet  to  be 
done. 

Never,  I  fay,  had  a  country  fo  many  openings  to  happinefs  as  this. 
Her  fctting  out  into  life,  like  the  rifing  of  a  fair  morning,  was  un- 
clouded aad  promifmg.  Her  caufe  was  good.  Her  principles  j aft 
and  liberal.  Her  temper  ferene  and  firm.  Her  conducl  regulated  by 
the  niceft  fteps,  and  every  thing  about  her  wore  the  mark  of  honour. 
It  is  not  every  country  (perhaps  there  is  not  another  in  the  world) 
th;it  can  boaft  fo  fair  an  origin.  Even  the  firft  fettlement  of  America 
C>rrefponds  with  the  character  of  the  revolution.  Rome,  once  the 
proud  miftrefs  of  the  unfverfe,  was  originally  a  band  of  ruffians.  Plun- 
der and  rapine  rrnde  her  rich,  and  her  opprcflion  of  millions  made 
her  Great.  But  America  needs  never  be  afhamed  to  tell  her  birth,  nor 
relate  the  ftages  by  which  (he  rofe  to  empire. 

The  remembrance  then  of  what  is  part,  if  it  operates  rightly,  mull 
infpire  her  with  the  mod  laudable  of  all  ambition,  that  of  adding  to 
the  fair  fame  fhe  began  with.  T  he  world  has  feen  her  great  in  adver- 
fity.  Struggling,  without  a  thought  of  yielding,  beneath  accumulated 
difficulties).  Bravely,  nay  proudly,  encountering  diilrefs,  and  rifing 
in  resolution  as  the  llorm  encrcaied.  All  this  is  juilly  due  to  her, 
for  her  fortitude  has  merited  the  character.  Let  then  the  world  fee 
that  fhe  can  bear  profperity  :  and  that  her  honeft  virtue  in  time  of 
peace,   is  equal  to  the  braveft  virtue  in  time  of  war. 

She  is  now  defcending  to  the  fcenee  of  quiet  and  domeflic  h'fe. 
Not  beneath  the  cyprefs  fhade  of  difappointment,  but  to  enjoy,  in  her 
own  land,  and  under  her  own  vine,  the  fweet  of  her  labours,,  and  the 
reward  of  her  toil — In  this  fituation,  may  fhe  never  forget  that  a  fair 
national  reputation,  is  of  as  much  importance  as  independence.  That 
it  poiTefies  a  charm  which  wins  upon  the  world,  and  makes  even 
enemies  civil. — That  it  gives  a  dignity  which  is  often  fuperior  to 
power,  and  commands  a  revercr.ee  where  pomp  and  fplendour  ftiil. 
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It  would  be  a  circumftance  ever  to  be  lamented  and  never  to  be 
forgotten,  were  a  Tingle  blot,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  fuffered  to 
fall  on  a  revolution,  whicPf  to  the  end  of  time  muft  be  an  honour  to  the 
age  that  accomplished  it  :  and  which  has  contributed  more  to  en- 
lighten the  world,  and  diffufe  a  fpirit  of  freedom  and  liberality  among 
mankind,  than  any  human  event  (if  this  may  be  called  one)  that  ever 
preceded  it. 

It  is  not  among  the  leaft  of  the  calamities  of  a  long  continued  war, 
that  it  unhinges  the  mind  from  thefe  nice  fenfations  which  at  other 
times  appear  fo  amiable.  The  continual  fpeftacle  of  woe,  blunts  the 
finer  feelings,  and  the  neceflity  of  bearing  with  the  fight,  renders  it 
familiar.  In  like  manner,  are  many  of  the  moral  obligations  of  fo- 
ciety  weakened,  till  the  cuftcm  of  afting  by  neceflity,  becomes  an  apo- 
logy where  it  is  truly  a  crime.  Yet  let  but  a  nation  conceive  rightly 
of  its  character,  and  it  will  be  chaftly  juft  in  protecting  it.  None  ever 
began  with  a  fairer  than  America,  and  none  can  be  under  a  greater 
obligation  to  preferve  it. 

The  debt  which  America  has  contracted,  compared  with  the  caufe 
me  has  gained,  and  the  advantages  to  flow  from  it,  ought  fcarcely  to 
be  mentioned.  She  has  it  in  her  choice  to  do,  and  to  live,  as  happily, 
as  (he  pleafes.  The  world  is  in  her  hands.  She  has  no  foreign  power 
to  monopolize  her  commerce,  perplex  her  legislation,  or  control  her 
profperity.  The  ftruggle  is  over,  which  muft  one  day  have  hap- 
pened, and,  perhaps,  never  could  have  happened  at  a  better  time.* 

*  That  the  revolution  began  at  the  exatl  period  of  time  befl  ftied  io 
the  purpofe,  is  fujjiciently  proved  by  the  event — But  the  great  hinge  on 
which  the  whole  machine  turned  is  the  UNION  OF  THE  STATES: 
and  this  union  was  naturally  produced  by  the  inability  of  any  one  fate  to 
fupport  itfelf  againf  any  foreign  enemy  without  the  affflance  of  the  re/?. 

Had  the  fates  feverally  been  lefs  able  than  they  were  when  the  war  be- 
gan, their  united  frength  would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  undertaking, 
and  they  muf  in  all  human  probability ,  have  failed — And  on  the  other  handy 
had  they  feverally  been  more  able,  they  might  not  have  fen,  or,  what  is 
more,  might  not  have  felt  the  necejfky  of  uniting  ;  and  either  by  attempting 
to  ft 'and  alone,  or  in  f nail  confederacies,  would  have  been  feparately  con- 
quered. 

Now,  as  we  cannot  fee  a  time  ( and  many  years  mufl  pafs  away  before 
it  can  arrive)  when  theflrer.gih  of  any  onejlate,  or  feveral  united,  can  be 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  prefcnt  United  States,  and  as  we  have  feen  the 
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And  inftead  of  a  domineering  mafter,  (he  has  gained  an  ally,  whofe 
exemplary  great  nefs,  and  univerfal  liberality,  have  extorted  a  confef- 
fion  even  from  her  enemies.  H 

With  the  bleihngs  of  peace,  independence,  and  an  univerfal  com- 
merce, the  ftatxs  individually  and  collerJtively,  will  have  leifure  and 
opportunity  to  regulate  and  eftabiifh  their  domcfiic  concerns,  and  to 
put  it  beyond  the  power  of  calumny  to  throw  the  leaft  reflection  on 
their  honour.  Chnrucler  is  much  eafier  kept  than  recovered,  and 
that  man,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  who,  from  any  jniiiter  views,  or  little- 
nefs  of  foul,  lends  unfeen  his  hand  to  injure  it,  contrives  a  wound  it 
will  never  be  in  bid  power  to  heal. 

As  we  have  eitabliflied  an  inheritance  for  pofierity,  let  that  inheri- 
tance dtfeend,  with  every  lmrk  of  an  honourable  conveyance.  The 
little  it  will  cofi.  compared  with  the  worth  of  the  itates,  the  greatnefs 

extreme  difficulty  of collectively profecuting  the  war  to  a  fuccefsful  iffue,  and 
preserving  our  national  importance  in  the  world,  therefore,  from  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  and  the  knowledge  we  have  gained,  we  mufl,  unltfs 
ive  make  a  wafle  of ' wifchm,  be  ftrong'y  imprefjed  with  the  advantage, 
as  well  as  the  necefji.y  of  flrengthening  that  happy  union  which  has 
been  our  falvatio/:,  and  without  which  wejhould  have  been  a  ruined 
people. 

Vv  Jjule  I  kqas  wri'in?  this  note,  I  cafl  my  eye  on  the  pamphlet  Common 
S  .-.s:  ,f>ijin  which  JJhall  make  an  extract,  as  it  applies  exactly  to  the  cafe. 
It  is  as  fo/'lows  : 

"  /  have  never  met  with  a  tnan,  either  in  England  or  America,  whs 
"  hath  not  cotijffd  his  opinion  that  a  fe[>araiien  between  the  countries 
"  would  take  place  <&e  time  or  other :  And  there  is  no  inflance  in  which 
"  we  have Jhewn  If;  judgment,  than  in  endeavouring  to  defcribc,  what 
"   w"  '  vipen  ,'s  or  fiin-js  of the  continent  for  independence. 

n  all  >w  the  nuafinr,  and  differ  only  in  their  opinion  of  the 

,  let  us,  ia  order  {0  remove  miftaies,  take  a  general furvey  of  things, 

avour,  if  pdfihlc,  to  find  out  the  FF.nr  time.     But  we  need  not 

,ir,  the  ct"ju':ry  ceafes  at  once,  for,  thf.  timf.  hath  found  us. 

.  ri;':\'d  cr.cv.-  rence,  the  glorious  union  of  all  thing-  prove  the  fa 3. 

"   /-  u  not  in  numbers,  but  in  a  union,  that  our  great  flrcngth  lies.    The 

nent  is  jujl  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  flrength .  in  which  no  Jingle  co- 

is  abie  to  fupport  itfclf,  and  the  whole,  when  united,  can  accomplifh 

"  the  matter  ;  aud  cither  more  or  lefs  than  this,  might  be  fatal  in  its  ef- 

"  fta*:* 
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of  the  objefl,  and  the  value  of  national  chsrael.r,  v-ill  be  a  profitable 
exchange. 

But  that  which  mud  more  forcibly  ftrjfee  e  fcholight&il  pg)  :•  tg 
mind,  and  which  includes  and  readers  eafy  all  inferior  m  the 

UNION  OF  THE  STATES.  On  this,  cur  great  national  cha- 
racter depends.  It  is  this  which  muft  give  us  importance  .-throad  and 
fecurity  at  home.  It  is  through  this  only  tiat  we  are,  or  can  be  na- 
tionally known  in  the  world.  It  is  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
which  renders  our  fhips  and  commerce  fafe  on  the  feas,  or  in  a  foreign 
port.  Our  Mediterranean  pafles  mull  be  obtained  under  the  fame 
flile.  All  our  treaties  whether  of  alliance,  peace  or  commerce,  are 
formed  under  the  fovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  Europe 
knows  us  by  no  other  name  or  title. 

The  divifion  of  the  empire  into  ftates  is  for  our  own  convenience, 
but  abroad  this  diftinrilion  ceafes.  The  affairs  of  each  {late  are  local. 
They  can  go  no  farther  than  to  ilfelf.  And  were  the  whole  worth  of 
even  the  rieheft  of  them  expended  in  revenue,  it  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  fupport  fovereignty  againft  a  foreign  attack.  In  Ihort,  we  have 
no  other  national  fovereignty  than  as  United  States.  It  would  even. 
be  fatal  for  us  if  we  had-^-too  expenlive  to  be  maintained,  and  impof- 
Able  to  be  fupported.  Individuals  or  individual  Hates  may  call  them- 
felves  what  they  pleafe  ;  but  the  world,  and  efpecially  the  world  of 
enemies,  is  not  to  be  held  in  awe  by  the  whittling  of  a  name.  Sove- 
reignty mull  have  power  to  protect  all  the  parts  that  compofe  and  con- 
stitute it  :  and  as  UNITED  STATES  we  are  equal  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  title,  but  otherwife  we  are  not.  Our  union  well  and 
wifely  regulated  and  cemented,  is  the  cheapell  way  of  being  great — 
the  eafieft  way  of  being  powerful,  and  the  happieil  invention  in  o-o- 

vernment  which  the  circumllances  of  Ameiica  can  admit  of Be- 

cauie  it  collects  from  each  ftate,  that  which,  by  being  inadequate!  ea£ 
be  of  no  ufe  to  it,  and  forms  an  aggregate  that  fervcs  for  all. 

The  Hates  of  Holland  are  an  unfortunate  inftance  of  the  erTefts  of 
individual  fovereignty.  Their  disjointed  condition  expofes  them  te 
numerous  intrigues,  loffes,  calamities  and  enemies;  and  the  almoit  im- 
puffibility  of  bringing  their  meafures  to  a  decifion,  and  that  deciiion 
into  execution,  is  to  them,  and  would  be  to  us,  a  fource  of  endleij 
misfortune. 

It  is  with  confederated  Mates  as  with  individuals  in  fociety ;  fome- 
thing  mull  be  yielded  up  to  make  the  whole  ieeure.  In  this  view  of 
things  we  gain  by  what  we  give,  and  draw  an  annual  intereft  greater 
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than  the  capital. — I  ever  feel  myfelf  hurt  when  I  hear  the  union,  that 
great  palladium  of  our  liberty  and  fafety,  the  leafl  irreverently  fpoken 
of.  It  is  the  moft  facred  thing  in  the  conftitution  of  America,  and 
that  which  every  man  mould  he  moft  proud  and  tender  of.  Our  ci- 
tizenfhip  in  the  United  States  is  our  national  character.  Our  citi- 
zenfhip  in  any  particular  ftate  is  only  our  local  diftinction.  By  the 
latter  we  are  known  at  home,  by  the  former  to  the  world.  Our 
great  title  is,  AMERICANS — our  inferior  one  varies  with  the 
place. 

So  far  as  my  endeavours  could  go,  they  have  all  been  directed  to 
conciliate  the  affections,  unite  the  interefts  and  draw  and  keep  the 
mind  of  the  country  together  ;  and  the  better  to  affift  in  this  foun- 
dation-work of  the  revolution,  I  have  avoided  all  places  of  profit  or 
office,  either  in  the  ftate  I  live  in,  or  in  the  United  States;  kept  my- 
felf at  a  diftance  from  all  parties  and  party  connections,  and  even  dis- 
regarded all  private  and  inferior  concerns :  and  when  we  take  into  vieAv 
the  great  work  we  have  gone  through,  and  feel,  as  we  ought  to  feel, 
the  juft  importance  of  it,  we  fhall  then  fee,  that  the  little  wranglings 
and  indeceit  contentions  of  perfonal  parley,  are  as  difhonourable  to. 
our  characVrs,   as  they  are  injurious  to  our  repofe. 

It  was  the  caufe  of  America  that  made  me  an  author.  The  force 
with  which  it  ftruck  my  mind,  and  the  dangerous  condition  the  coun- 
try appeared  to  me  in,  by  courting  an  fmpofilble  and  an  unnatural 
reconciliation  with  thofe  who  were  determined  to  reduce  her,  inftead 
of  ftriking  out  1*nlo  the  only  line  that  could  cement  and  fave  her,  A 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  made  it  impoffible 
for  me,  feeling  as  I  did,  to  be  filent :  and  if,  in  the  courfe  of  more 
than  feven  years,  I  have  rendered  her  any  fervice,  I  have  likewife  ad- 
ded fomething  to  the  reputation  'of  literature,  by  freely  and  difinte- 
reftedly  employing  it  in  the  great  caufe  of  mankind,  and  {hewing  there 
may  be  genius  without  proftitution. 

Independence  always  appeared  to  me  practicable  and  probable  ; 
provided  the  fentiment  of  the  country  could  be  formed  and  held  to 
the  object :  and  there  is  no  inftance  in  the  world,  where  a  people  fo 
ext  nded,  and  wedded  to  former  habits  of  thinking,  and  under  fuch 
a  variety  of  circumftances,  were  fo  inflantly  and  effectually  pervaded, 
by  a  turn  in  politics,  as  in  the  cafe  of  independence,  and  who  fup- 
ported  their  opinion,  undiminifhed,  through  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  good 
and  ill  fortune,  till  they  crowned  it  with  fuccefs. 

But  as  the  fcenes  of  war  are  clofed,  and  every  man  preparing  for 
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home  and  happier  times,  I  therefore  take  my  leave  of  the  fubject.  I 
have  moft  fincerely  followed  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  through 
all  its  turns  and  windings  :  and  whatever  country  I  may  hereafter  be 
in,  I  (hall  always  feel  an  honeft  pride  at  the  pant  I  have  taken  and 
acted,  and  a  gratitude  to  Nature  and  Providence  for  putting  it  in  my 
power  to  be  of  fome  ufe  to  mankind. 

COMMON  SENSE. 


A  SUPERNUMERARY  CRISIS. 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA. 

N  "  Riv'mgton,s  Neiv-Tork  Gazette,"  of  December  6th,  is  a  pub- 
lication, under  the  appearance  of  a  letter  from  London,  dated  Sep- 
tember 30th  ;  and  is  on  a  fubjedt  which  demands  the  attention  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Public  will  remember,  that  a  treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  England  was  fet  on  foot  laft  fpring,  and  that 
until  the  faid  treaty  could  be  completed,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
Britifh  parliament,  by  the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mi\ 
Pitt,  to  admit  and  legalize  (as  the  cafe  then  required)  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  into  the  Britifh  port;  and  dominions. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  been  completed.  The  com- 
mercial treaty  is  either  broken  off,  or  remains  as  it  began  ;  and  the 
bill  iii  parliament  has  been  thrown  afide.  And  in  lieu  thereof,  a 
felfifh  fyftem  of  Englifh  politics  has  ftarted  up,  calculated  to  fetter 
the  commerce  of  America,  by  engroffing  to  England  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  American  produce  to  the  Weft-India  iliands. 

Among  the  advocates  for  this  laft  meafure  is  Lord  Sheffield,  a 
Member  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  who  has  publifhed  a  pamphlet  en- 
tituled,  "  Obftrvatlons  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States."  The 
pamphlet  has  two  objects;  the  one  is,  to  allure  the  Americans  to  pur- 
chafe  Britifh  manufactures;  and  the  other,  to  fpirit  up  the  Britifh  Par- 
liament to  prohibit  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  from  trading  to 
the  Weft- India  Iflands. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  pamphlet,  though  in  fome  parts  dextroufly 
written,  is  an  abfurdity.  It  offends,  in  the  very  acl  of  endeavouring 
to  ingratiate;  and  his  Lordfhip,  as  a  politician,  ought  net  to  have  fuf- 
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fered  the  two  obje&s  to  have  appeared  together.  The  letter  alluded 
to  contains  extracts  from  the  pamphlet,  with  high  encomiums  on  Lord 
Sh' field,  for  laborioufly  endeavouring  (as  the  letter  ftiks  it)  "  to 
*  fhew  the  mighty  advantages  of  retai  ing  the  carrying  trade." 

Since  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet  in  England,  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Weft-Indies  in  American  veffils,  h  s  been 
prohibited  ;  and  all  intercourfe,  except  in  Britifh  bottoms,  the  pro- 
perty of,  and  navigated  by  Britiih  fubje&s,  cut  off. 

That  a  country  has  a  right  to  be  as  foolifh  as  it  pleafes,  has  been 
proved  by  the  practice  of  England  for  many  years  paft :  In  her  ifland 
fituation,  ftqueftered  from  the  world,  fhe  forgets  that  her  whifpers 
are  heard  by  other  nations;  and  in  her  plans  of  politics  and  commerce, 
flie  feems  not  to  know,  that  other  votes  are  necefi'ary  befides  her  own. 
America  would  be  equally  as  foolifh  as  Britain,  were  me  to  fuffer  fo 
great  a  degradation  on  her  Mag,  and  fuch  a  ftroke  on  the  freedom  of 
her  commerce,  to  pafs  without  a  balance. 

We  admit  the  right  of  any  nation  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of 
another  into  its  own  dominions,  where  there  are  no  treaties  to  the 
contrary;  but  as  this  right  belongs  to  one  fide,  as  well  as  the  other, 
there  is  always  a  way  left  to  bring  avarice  and  infolence  to  reafon. 

But  the  ground  of  fecurity  which  Lord  Sheffield  has  chofen  to 
eree~t  his  policy  upon,  is  of  a  nature  which  ought,  and  I  think  muft 
awaken,  i:i  every  American,  a  juft  and  flrong  fenfe  of  national  dignity. 
Lord  Sheffield  appears  to  be  fenfible,  that  in  advifing  the  Britifh  na- 
tion and  Parliament  to  engrofs  to  themfelves  fo  great  a  part  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  America,  he  is  attempting  a  meafure  which  cannot 
fucceed,  if  the  politics  of  the  United  States  be  properly  directed  to 
counteract  the  affumption. 

But,  fays  he,  in  his  pamphlet,  **  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
tl  American  States  can  be  brought  to  acl  as  a  nation,  neither  are  they  to 
¥  be  ft  are  d  as  fuch  by  us." 

What  is  this  more  or  lefs  than  to  tell  us,  that  while  we  have  no 
national  fyftem  of  commerce,  the  Britifh  will  govern  our  trade  by 
their  own  laws  and  proclamations  as  they  pleafe.  The  quotation 
difclofes  a  truth  too  fcrious  to  be  overlooked,  and  too  mifchievous 
not  to  be  remedied. 

Amono-  other  circumuances  which  led  them  to  this  difcovery,  none 
could  operate  fo  effectually,  as  the  injudicious,  uncandid  and  indecent 
opposition  made  by  fun  dry  perfons  in  a  certain  date,  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  Congufs  laft  winter,  for  an  import  duty  of  five  per 
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tfjftt.  It  could  not  but  explain  to  the  Britifh  a  weaknefs  in  the  nati- 
onal power  of  America,  and  encourage  them  to  attempt  reftriclions 
on  her  trad:,  which  otherwife  they  would  not  have  dared  to  hazard. 
Neither  is  there  any  ihte  in  the  union,  whofe  policy  was  more  ffiif- 
di  reeled  to  its  intereft  than  the  Hate  I  allude  to,  becaufe  her  prin- 
cipal fupport  is  the  carrying  trade,  which  Britain,  induced  by  the 
Want  of  a  well-centered  power  in  the  United  States  to  protect  and 
feeare,  is  now  attempting  to  take  away.  It  fortunately  happened 
(and  to  no  itate  in  the  union  more  than  the  Mate  in  que(b'on)  that 
the  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  on  before  the  opposition  appeared, 
otherwife,  there  needs  not  a  doubt,  that  if  the  fame  idea  of  the  climi- 
nifhed  authority  of  America  had  occurred  to  them  at  that  tune  as 
has  occurred  to  them  fince,  but  they  would  have  made  the  fame  grafp 
at  the  fisheries,   as  they  have  done  at  the  carrying  trade. 

It  is  furpriiing  that  an  authority  which  can  be  fupport ed  with  fo 
much  eafe,  and  fo  little  expence,  and  capable  of  fuch  exteniive  advan- 
tages to  the  country,  Should  be  cavilled  at  by  thole  whofe  duty  it  is 
to  watch  over  it,  and  whofe  exillence  as  a  people  depends  upon  it. 
Bat  this,  perhaps,  will  ever  be  the  cafe,  till  fome  misfortune  awakens 
us  into  reafon,  and  the  inftance  now  before  us  is  but  a  gentle  begin- 
ning of  what  America  muft  expect,  unlefs  fhe  guards  her  union  with 
nicer  care  and  flitter  honour.  United,  flic  is  formidable,  and  that 
with  the  lead  pollible  charge  a  rihtion  can  be  fo  :  Separated,  fhe  is  a 
medley  of  individual  nothings,  fubjecl:  to  the  fport  of  foreign  nations. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ingenuity  of  commerce  may  have  found 
cut  a  method  to  evade  and  fupercede  the  intentions  of  the  Britifh,  in 
interdicting  the  trade  with  the  Weft-India  iflands.  The  language 
of  both  being  the  fame,  and  their  cuftoms  well  underftood,  the  veffels 
of  one  couutry  may,  by  deception,  pafs  for  thofe  of  another.  But 
this  would  be  a  practice  too  debafing  for  a  Sovereign  people  to  floop 
to,  and  too  profligate  not  to  be  difcountenanced.  Aw  illicit  trade, 
under  any  fhapc  it  can  be  placed,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  vio- 
iation  of  truth.  America  is  now  fovereign  and  independent,  and 
ought  to  act  all  her  affairs  in  a  regular  ftile  of  character.  She  has  the 
fame  right  to  fay  that  no  Britifh  veifel  fbaU  enter  her  ports,  or  that  no 
British  manufactures  fliall  be  imported,  but  in  American  bottoms,  the 
property  of,  ana  navigated  by  American  Subjects,  as  Britain  has  to 
fay  the  fame  thing  respecting  the  Weft-Indies.  Or  fhe  may  lay  a 
duty  of  ten,  fifteen  01  twenty  Shillings  per  ton  (exoluflve  of  other  d.u- 
)  >n  every  Britifh  v<  (lei  coming  from  any  port  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
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where  (he  is  not  admitted  to  trade,  the  faid  tonnage  to  continue  as. 
long  on  her  fide  as  the  prohibition  continues  on  the  other. 

But  it  is  only  by  acting  in  union,  that  the  ufurpations  of  foreign, 
nations  on  the  freedom  of  trade  can  be  counteracted,  and  fecurity  ex- 
tended to  the  commerce  of  America.  And  when  we  view  a  flag, 
which  to  the  eye  is  beautiful,  and  to  contemplate  its  rife  and  origin 
infpires  a  fenfation  of  fublime  delight,  our  national  honour  muft 
unite  with  our  intereft  to  prevent  injury  to  the  one,  or  infult  to  the 
other. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

New-Tork,  December  9,    17 83. 
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THE     PREFACE. 

JL  HE  following  pages  are  on  a  fubjecl:  hitherto  little  underftood 
but  highly  int  idling  to  the  United  States. 

They  contain  an  inveftigation  of  the  claims  of  Virginia  to  the 
vacant  weilern  territory,  and  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
fame  ;  with  fome  outlines  of  a  plan  for  laying  out  a  new  ftate,  to  be 
applied  as  a  fund,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  or  redeeming  the  na- 
tional debt. 

The  reader,  in  the  courfe  of  this  publication,  will  find  it  fhidioufly 
plain,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  perfectly  candid.  What  materials 
I  could  get  at  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  in  a  clear  line,  and  deduce 
fuch  arguments  therefrom  as  the  fubjecl  required.  In  the  profecu- 
tion  of  it,  I  have  conildered  myfelf  as  an  advocate  for  the  right  of 
the  ftates,  and  taken  no  other  liberty  with  the  fubjecl  than  what  a 
counfel  would,  and  ought  to  do,  in  behalf  of  a  client. 

I  freely  confefs  that  the  refpec~l  I  had  conceived,  and  flill  preferve, 
for  the  character  of  Virginia,  was  a  conflant  check  upon  thofe  fallies 
of  imagination,  which  are  fairly  and  advantageoufly  indulged  againfl: 
an  enemy,  but  ungenerous  when  againfl  a  friend. 

If  there  is  any  thing  I  have  omitted  or  miitaken,  to  the  injury  of 
the  intentions  of  Virginia  or  her  claims,  I  (hall  gladly  rectify  it  ;  or 
if  there  is  any  thing  yet  to  add,  fliould  the  fubjecl:  require  it,  I  fhall 
as  cheerfully  undertake  it ;  being  fully  convinced,  that  to  have  mat- 
ters fairly  difcuffed,  and  properly  underftood,  is  a  principal  means  of 
preferving  harmony  and  perpetuating  friendfhip. 
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WhEN  we  take  into  view  the  mutual  happinefs  and  united 
interefts  of  the  ftates  of  America,  and  confider  the  important  confe- 
quences  to  arife  from  a  drift  attention  of  each,  and  of  all,  to  every- 
thing which  is  j u ft,  rcafonable,  and  honourable  ;  or  the  evils  that 
will  follow  from  an  inattention  to  thofe  principles ;  there  cannot,  and 
ought  not,  to  remain  a  doubt,  but  that  the  governing  rule  of  right 
and  mutual  good  mall  in  all  public  cafes  finally  pref.de. 

The  hand  of  Providence  has  cad  us  into  one  common  lot,  and  ac- 
complifhed  the  independence  of  America,  by  the  unanimous  coafent 
of  the  feveral  parts,  concurring  at  once  in  time,  manner  and  circum- 
ftances.  No  fuperiority  of  intereft,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft,  in- 
duced the  one,  more  than  the  other,  into  the  raeafure.  Virginia  and 
Maiyland,  it  is.  true,  might  forefee,  that  their  ft  a  pie  commodity,  to- 
bacco, by  being  no  longer  monopolized  by  Britain,  would  bring 
them  a  better  price  abroad  :  for  as  the  tax  on  it  in  England  was  tre- 
ble its  firft  purchafe  from  the  planter,  and  they  being  now  no  longer 
compelled  to  fend  it  under  that  obligation,  and  in  the  re-drifted  man- 
ner they  formerly  were  ;  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  article,  from  the 
alteration  of  the  circumftances  of  trade,  will,  and  daily  does,  turn 
out  to  them  with  additional  advantages. 

But  this  being  a  natural  confequence,  produced  by  that  common 
freedom  and  independence  of  which  all  are  partakers,  is  therefore  an 
advantage  they  are  intitled  to,  and  on  which  the  reil  of  the  ftates  can 
congratulate  them  without  feeling  a  wifh  to  lefiln,  but  rather  to  ex- 
tend it.  To  contribute  to  the  encreafed  profperity  of  another,  by 
the  fame  means  which  occafion  our  own,  is  an  agreeable  reflection  ; 
and  the  more  valuable  any  article  of  expert  becomes,  the  more  riches 
will  be  introduced  into  and  fpread  over  the  continent. 

Yet  this  is  an  advantage  which  thofe  two  Hates  derive  from  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  fuperior  to  the  local  circumdaaces  of  tl 
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reft  ;  and  of  the  two  it  more  particularly  belongs  to  Virginia  than 
Maryland,  becaufc  the  ftaple  commodity  of  a  coniiderable  part  of 
Maryland  is  flour,  which,  as  it  is  an  article  that  is  the  growth  of 
Europe  as  well  as  of  America,  cannot  obtain  a  foreign  market  but 
by  underfclihg,  or  at  Ieait  by  limiting  it  to  the  current  price  abroad. 
Bat  tobacco  commands  its  own  price.  It  is  not  a  plant  of  almofr. 
univerfal  growth,  like  wheat.  There  are  but  few  foils  and  climes 
that  produce  it  to  advantage,  and  before  the  cultivation  of  it  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  the  price  was  from  four  to  fixteen  (hillings  fter- 
ling  a  oound  in  England.* 

But  :he  condition  of  the  vacant  we  (tern  territory  of  America  mates 
a  very  different  cafe  to  that  of  the  circumftances  of  trade  in  any  of 
the  Kates*.  Thofe  very  lands,  formed,  in  contemplation,  the  fund  by 
which  the  debt  of  America  would  in  a  courfe  of  years  be  redeemed. 
They  were  confidered  as  the  common  right  of  all ;  and  it  is  only  till 
lately  that  any  pretenfion  of  claims  had  been  made  to  the  contrary. 

That  difficulties  and  differences  will  arife  in  communities,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  looked  for.  The  oppofition  of  interefts,  real  or  fuppofed ; 
the  variety  of  judgments  ;  the  contrariety  of  temper  ;  and,  in  fhort, 
the  whole  composition  of  man,  in  his  individual  capacity,  is  tinc- 
tii  vd  with  a  diipolition  to  contend  ;  but  in  his  fecial  capacity  there 
i  ther  a  right  which,  being  proved,  terminates  the  difpute,  or  a 
reafonabieneifi  in  the  meafure,  where  no  direct  right  Cin  be  made  out, 
which  decides  or  compromifes  the  matter. 

As  1  fhall  have  frequent occafiori  to  mention  the  word  rh/ht,  I  wifh  to 
be  clearly  underftood  in  my  definition  of  it.  There  are  various  fenfes 
in  which  this  term  is  ufed,  and  cuftcm  has,  in  many  of  them,  afforded 
it  an  introduction  contrary  to  its  true  meaning.  We  are  fo  natu- 
rally  inclined  to  give  the  utmoft  degtee  of  force  to  our  own  cafe,  that 
we  call  every  pretenfion,  ho  ..vwr  founded,  a  right}  and  by  this  means 
the  term  frequently  (lands  oj.pofed  to  juftice  and  reafoni 

After  Theodore  was  elected  king  of  Cornea,  net  many  years  ago, 
by  the  mere  choice  of  the  natives,  for  their  own  convenience  in  oppo- 
sing the  Genocfe,  he  went  over  into  England,  run  hrmfelf  into  debt, 
got  h  i  jail,  and  on  his  rekafe  therefrom  by  the  benefit  cf  an 

ad  of  infolvencyv  he  furreridered  up,  what  he  called  h'a  kingdom  of 
Corfica,  as  a  part  of  hisperfonal  property,  for  the  life  of  bis  creditors; 

*  See  Jir  Dolby  Thomas's  Hijlorkal  Account  oj  nd  Growfjk 
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fame  of  whom  may  hereafter  call  this  a  charter,  or  by  any  other  name 
more  faftiionable,  and  ground  thereon  what  they  may  term  a  right  co 
the  fovereignty  and  property  of  Corfica  But  does  not  juftice  ab- 
hor fuch  an  action,  both  in  him  and  them,  under  the  proftituted  name: 
of  a  right,  and  mull  not  laughter  be  excited  where  ever  it  is  told  ? 

A  right,  to  be  truly  fo,  muil  be  right  in  itfelf :  yet  many  things 
have  obtained  the  name  of  rights,  which  are  originally  founded  ia 
wrong.  Of  this  kind  are  all  rights  by  mere  conqueft,  power  or  vio- 
lence. In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection  we  are  obliged  to  allow, 
that  the  mode  by  which  fuch  right  is  obtained,  is  not  the  bell  fuited 
to  that  fpirit  of  univerfal  juilice  which  ought  to  prellde  equally  over  all 
mankind.  There  is  fomething  in  the  eilablimment  of  fuch  a  right 
that  we  wifh  to  flip  over  as  ealily  as  pofiible,  and  fay  as  little  about  as 
can  be.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  right  founded  in  right  the  mind  is  car- 
ried cheerfully  into  the  fubjecT:,  feels  no  compunction,  fuffers  no  dif- 
trefs,  fubjefts  its  fenfations  to  no  violence,  nor  fees  any  thing  in  its 
way  which  requires  an  artificial  imoothing. 

From  this  introduction  I  proceed  to  examine  into  the  claims  of 
Virginia ;  firft  as  to  the  right,  fecondly  as  to  the  reafonablenefs,  and 
Lilly  as  to  the  confequences. 

The  name,  Vhginia,  origiaally  bore  a  different  meaning  to  wh.it 
in  does  now.  It  flood  in  the  place  of  the  word  North-America,  and 
feems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  name  compreheniive  of  all  the  Eng- 
lifh  fettlements  or  colonies  on  the  continent,  and  not  deienptive  of 
any  one  as  diilinguifhing  it  from  the  rell.  AH  to  the  fouthward  of 
Chefapeake,  as  low  as  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  was  called  South- Virginia, 
and  all  to  the  northward  North-Virginia,  in  a  flmilar  line  of  diitinc- 
tion,  as  we  now  call  the  whole  continent  North  and  South-America.* 
The  firft  charter  or  patent  was  to  flr  Walter  Rawleigh  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  England,  in  the  year  1583,  and  had  neither  name  nor 
bounds.  Upon  iir  Waiter's  return,  the  name  Virginia^  was  given  to 
the  whole  country,  including  the  now  United  States.  Coniequently 
the  prefent  Virginia,  either  as  a  province  or  a  ftate,  can  let  up  no  ex- 
clufive  claim  to  the  weftern  territory  under  this  patent,  and  that  for 
tvvo  reafons  ;  firft,  becaufe  the  words  of  the  patent  run  tojir  Waher 
Raivleigh,  and  juch  perfons  as  he  Jhould  nominate,  tbemfelwts  and  iheii 
fucceflars  ;  which  is  a  line  of  fucceifion  Virginia  does  not  pretend  to 
itandin;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  a  prior  queftion  would  arife,  namely, 

*  OUmixouj  Hijion  of  Firvinia. 
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who  are  to  be  underftood  by  Virginians  under  this  patent  :  and  the 
anfwer  would  be,  all  the  inhabitants  of  America,  from  New-England 
to  Florida. 

This  patent,  therefore,  would  deflroy  their  exclufive  claim,  and 
invert  the  right  collectively  in  the  thirteen  ftates. 

But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  fettleis  under  this  patent, 
partly  from  mifconduct,  the  oppofition  of  the  Indians,  and  other  cala- 
mities, difcontinued  the  procefs,  and  the  patent  became  extinct.. 

After  this,  James  the  firft,  who,  in  the  year  1602,  fucceeded  Eliza- 
beth,  ifiued  a  new  patent,   which  I  come  next  to  defcribe. 

This  patent  differed  from  the  former  in  this  effential  point,  that  it 
had  limits,  whereas  the  other  had  none :  the  former  was  intended  to 
promote  difcoveries  wherever  they  could  be  made,  which  accounts 
why  no  limits  were  affixed,  and  this  to  fettle  difcoveries  already  made, 
which  likewife  affigns  a  reafon  why  limits  fhould  be  described. 

In  this  patent  were  incorporated  two  companies,  called  the  South- 
Virginia  company,  and  the  North-Virginia  company,  and  femetimes 
the  London  company,  and  the  Plymouth  company. 

The  South-Virginia  or  London  company  was  cempofed  chiefly  of 
London  adventurers;  the  North-Virginia  or  Plymouth  company  was 
made  up  of  adventurers  from  Plymouth  in  Devonfhire,  and  ether  per- 
fons  of  the  weftern  parts  of  England. 

Though  they  were  not  to  f.x  together,  yet  they  were  allowed  to 
chooie  their  places  of  fettlemcnt  any  where  on  the  coaft  of  America, 
then  called  \  irginia,  between  the  latitudes  of  34  and  45  degrees,  which 
was  a  range  of  760  miles:  the  fouth  company  was  not  to  go  below 
34  degrees,  nor  the  north  company  above  45  degrees.  But  the  pa- 
tent exprefled,  that  as  foon  as  they  had  made  their  choice,  each  was  to 
become  limited  to  50  miles  each  way  on  the  coaft,  and  100  up  the 
country  ;  fo  that  the  grant  to  each  company  was  a  fquare  of  100 
miles,  and  no  more.  The  North-Virginia  or  Plymouth  company 
fettled  to  the  eaftward,  and  in  the  year  16 14  changed  the  name,  and 

\il  that  part  New-England.  The  South- Virginia  or  London 
company  fettled  near  Cape  Henry. 

then  cannot  be  the  patent  of  boundlefs  extent,  and  that  for  two 
reafons;  firft,  becauie  th^  limits  are  defcribed,  namely,  a  fquare  of  ico 
r."Ls  ;  and  lecondly,  becaute  there  were  two  companies  of  equal  rights 
included  in  the  fame  patent. 

Three  years  after  this,  that  is,  in  the  year  iCcg,  the  South-Virginia 
company  applied  for  new  powers  from  the  crown  pf  England,  which 
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were  granted  them  in  a  new  patent,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  grant 
enlarged  ;  and  this  is  the  charter  or  patent  on  which  fome  of  the  pve- 
fent  Virginians  ground  their  pretention  to  boundlefs  territory. 

The  firft  reflection  that  prefents  itfelf  on  this  enlai-gement  of  the 
grant  is,  that  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  bear  fome  intended  degree  of  rea- 
fonable  comparifon  to  that  which  it  fuperfeded.  The  former  could 
not  be  greater  than  a  fquare  of  one  huudred  miles ;  and  this  new  one. 
being  granted  in  the  lieu  of  that,  and  that  within  the  fpace  of  three 
years,  and  by  the  fame  perfon,  James  the  firft,  who  was  never  famed 
either  for  profufion  or  generofity,  cannot,  on  a  review  of  the  time  and 
circumftances  of  the  grant,  be  fuppofed  a  very  extravagant  or  very 
extraordinary  one.  If  a  fquare  of  one  hundred  miles  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  large,  twice  that  quantity  was  as  much  as  could  well  be  ex- 
pected or  folicited:  but  to  fuppofe  that  he,  who  had  caution  enough 
to  confine  the  firft  grant  within  moderate  bounds,  fhould  in  fo  fliort 
a  fpace  as  three  years,  fuperfede  it  by  another  grant  of  many  million 
times  greater  content,  is,  on  the  face  of  the  affair,  a  circumftantial 
nullity. 

Whether  this  patent  or  charter  was  in  exiftence  or  not  at  the  time 
the  revolution  commenced,  is  a  matter  1  fnall  hereafter  fpeak  to,  and 
confine  myfelf  in  this  place  to  the  limits  which  the  faid  patent  or 
charter  lays  down.      The  words  are  as  follow  : 

"  Beginning  from  the  cape  or  point  of  land  called  Cape  or  Point 
"  Comfort,  thence  all  along  the  fea  coaft  to  the  NORTHWARD 
"  200  miles  and  from  the  faid  point  or  Cape  Comfort,  all  along  the 
"  fea  coaft  to  the  fouihivard  200  miles;  and  all  that  fpace  or  circuit 
"  of  land  lying  from  the  fea  coaft  of  the  precinct  aforefaid  up  into  the 
"  land  throughout,  from  fea  to  fea,  WEST  and  northweff" 

The  firft  remark  I  (hall  offer  on  the  words  of  this  grant  is,  that  they 
are  uncertain,  obfeure  and  unintelligible,  and  may  be  conftrued  into 
fuch  a  variety  of  contradictory  meanings  as  to  leave  at  laft  no  meaning 
at  all. 

Whether  the  two  hundred  miles  each  way,  from  CapeComtort  were 
to  be  on  zjlraight  line,  or  afcertained  by  following  the  indented  line  of 
the  coaft,  that  is,  "  all  along  the  fea  coajl,"  in  and  out  as  the  coaft  lay, 
cannot  now  be  fully  determined;  becaufe,  as  either  will  admit  of  fup- 
pofition,  and  nothing  but  fuppofition  can  be  produced,  therefore  nei- 
ther can  be  taken  as  pofitive.  Thus  far  may  be  faid,  that  had  it  been 
intended  to  be  a  ftraight  line,  the  word  Jlraight  ought  to  have  been 
inferted,  which  would  have  made  the  matter  clear ;  but  as  no  inference 
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can  well  be  drawn  to  the  advantage  of  that  which  does  not  appear 
agaihft  that  which  does,  therefore  the  omiffion  implies  negatively  in 
favour  of  the  coaft  indented  line,  or  that  the  400  miles  were  to  be 
traced  on  the  windings  of  the  coaft,  that  is,   "  all  long  the  fea  coaji." 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "  nuefi  and  nwth-zuef}"  is  ftill  more 
unintelligible.  Whether  they  mean  a  weft  line  and  a  northweft  line, 
or  whether  they  apply  to  the  general  lying  of  the  land  from  the  At- 
lantic, without  regard  to  lines,  cannot  again  be  determined.  But  if 
they  are  fuppofed  to  mean  lines  to  be  run,  then  a  new  difficulty  of 
more  magnitude  than  all  the  reft  arifes  ;  namely,  from  which  end  of 
the  extent  on  the  coaft  is  the  weft  line  and  the  northweft  line  to  be  fet 
oft,?  as  the  difference  in  the  content  of  the  grant,  occaficned  by  tranf- 
pofing  them  is  many  hundred  millions  of  acres  ;  and  either  includes 
or  excludes  a  far  greater  quantity  of  land  then  the  whole  thirteen 
United  States  contain. 

In  fhort,  there  is  not  a  boundary  in  this  grant  that  is  clear,  fixt 
and  defined.  The  coaft  line  is  uncertain,  and  that  being  the  bafe  on 
which  the  others  are  to  be  formed,  renders  the  whole  uncertain.  But 
even  if  this  line  was  admitted,  in  either  ihape,  the  other  boundaries 
would  lull  be  on  fuppofition,  till  it  might  be  faid  there  is  no  boundary 
at  all,  and  confequectly  no  charter;  for  words  which  defcribe  nothing 
can  give  nothing1. 

The  advocates  for  the  Virginia  claim,  laying  hold  of  thefe  ambi- 
guities, have  explained  the  grant  thus : 

Four  hundred  miles  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  from  the  South  point  a 
weft  line  to  the  great  Sni«h  Sea,  and  from  the  north  point  a  north- 
weft line  to  the  faid  SotftQ  Sea      The  figure    which  thefe  lines  pro- 
e- 
duce will  be  thus  : 
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But  why,  1  afk,  muft  the  weft  land  line  be  fet  off  from  the  fouth 
point,  any  more  than  from  the  north  point  ?  The  grant  or  patent 
does  not  fay  from  which  it  fhall  be,  neither  is  it  clear  that  a  line  is 
the  thing  intended  by  the  words :  but  admitting  it  is,  on  what 
grounds  do  the  claimants  proceed  in  making  this  choice  ?  the  anfwer, 
I  prefume,  is  eafily  given,  namely,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  beneficial 
explanation  to  themfelves  they  can  pofiibly  make  ;  as  it  takes  in 
many  thoufand  times  more  extent  of  country  than  any  other  explana- 
tion would.  But  this,  though  it  be  a  very  good  reafon  to  them,  is 
a  very  bad  reafon  to  us  ;  and  though  it  may  do  for  the  claimants  to 
hope  upon,  will  not  anfwer  to  plead  upon  ;  efpecially  to  the  very 
people,  who,  to  confirm  the  partiality  of  the  claimants'  choice,  muft 
relinquifh  their  own  right  and  intereft. 

Why  not  fet  off  the  weft  land  line  from  the  north  end  of  the  coaft 
line,  and  the  northweft  line  from  the  fouth  end  of  the  fame  ?  There 
is  fome  reafon  why  this  fliould  be  the  confcruction,  and  none  why 
the  other  fhould. 

Firft,  becaufe,  if  the  line  of  two  hundred  miles  each  way  from 
Cape  Comfort,  be  traced  by  following  the  indented  line  of  the  coaft, 
which  feems  to  be  the  implied  intention  of  the  words,  and  a  weft 
line  be  fet  off  from  the  north  end,  and  a  northweft  line  from  the 
fouth  end,  thefe  lines  will  all  unite  (which  the  other  conftru&ion 
never  can)  and  form  a  complete  triangle,  the  content  of  which  will  be 
about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  millions  of  acres,  or  fomething  larger 
than  Pennfylvania  :  and 

Secondly,  becaufe  this  conftru&ion  is  following  the  order  of  the 
lines  as  expreffed  in  the  grant ;  for  the  jirjl  mentioned  coajl  line,  which 
is  that  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Comfort,  and  the  frjl  mentioned 
land  line,  which  is  the  weft  line,  have  a  numerical  relation,  being  the 
firft  mentioned  of  each;  and  implies,  that  the  weft  line  was  to  be  fet 
off  from  the  north  point  and  not  from  the  fouth  point :  and  confequently 
the  two  lajl  mentioned  of  each  have  the  fame  numerical  relation,  and 
again  implies  that  the  northweft  line  was  to  be  fet  off  from  the  fouth 
point,  and  not  from  the  north  point.  But  why  the  claimants  fhould 
break  through  the  order  of  the  lines,  and,  contrary  to  implication, 
join  the  Jirjl  mentioned  of  the  one,  to  the  laft  mentioned  of  the  other, 
and  thereby  produce  a  fhapelefs  monfter,  for  which  there  is  no  name 
nor  any  parallel  in  the  world,  either  as  to  extent  of  foil  and  fove- 
reignty,  is  a  conftru&ion  that  cannot  be  fupported. 

The  figure  produced  by  following  the  order  of  the  lines  is  as  follows. 
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N.  B.  If  the  reader  will  cafl  his  eye  again  over  the  words  of  the 
patent  on  page  235,  he  will  perceive  the  numerical  relation  alluded  to, 
by  obferving,  that  the  firft  mentioned  coaft  line  and  the  firft  men- 
tioned land  line  are  diftinguiflied  by  CAPITALS.  And  the  laft 
mentioned  of  each  by  italics,  whicli  I  have  chofen  to  do  to  illuftratc 
tlie  explanation. 


200  S. 


2  co  N. 


I  prefume  that  if  four  hundred  miles  be  traced  by  following  the 
faflexes  of  any  fea  fliore,  that  the  two  extremes  will  not  be  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  diftant  from  each  other,  on  a  ftraight  line. 
Therefore  to  find  the  content  of  a  triangle  whofe  bafe  is  three  hun- 
dred miles,  multiply  the  length  of  the  bafe  into  half  the  perpendicu- 
lar, which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  weft  line,  and  the  product -will  be 
anfwer  : 

300     miles  length  of  the  bafe. 
iqo  half  the  perpendicular  (fuppofmg  it  a  right  angled 
■  triangle). 

15000 
300 


45,000  content  of  the  grant  in  fquare  miles. 
640  acres  in  a  fquare  mile. 


1 800000 
270000 


28,800,000  content  in  fquare  acre*. 
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Now  will  any  one  undertake  to  fay,  that  this  explanation  is  not 
as  fairly  drawn  (if  not  more  fo)  from  the  words  themfelves,  as  any 
other  that  can  be  offered,  becaufe  it  is  not  only  jultiiied  by  the  exa£t 
words  of  the  patent,  grant,  or  charter,  or  any  other  name  by  which 
it  may  be  called,  but  by  their  implied  meaning  ;  and  is  likewife  of 
fuch  a  content,  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  intended  ;  whereas 
the  claimants'  explanation  is  without  bounds,  and  beyond  every 
thing  that  is  reafonable.  Yet  after  all,  who  can  fay  what  were 
the  precife  meaning  of  terms  and  expreffions  fo  loofely  formed,  and 
capable  of  fuch  a  variety  of  contradictory  interpretations  ? 

Had  the  order  of  the  lines  been  otherwife  than  they  are  in  the 
patent,  r1  .  fonablenefs  of  the  thing  mult  have  dlre&ed  the  manner 
in  which  1    :t_-d  :   but  as  the  claim  is  founded  in 

unreai  ea fonablenefs  endeavoured  to  be  fup- 

ported  by  a  1  i  n  of  the  linee,   there  remains  no  pretence  for 

the  claim  to  Hand  on. 

Perhaps  thofe  who  are  iriterefted  in  the  claimants' explanation  will 
fay  that  aa  the  Sou  a  of,  the  lines  mult  be  as  they  ex- 

plain them,  in  order  to  rea  h  it. 

To  this  I  reply  ;  firft,  that  no  man  then  knew  how  far  it  was 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  as  I  (hall  prefently  mow,  but 
believed  it  to  be  but  a  fliort  djftance  :  and, 

Secondly,  that  the  uncertain  and  ambiguous  manner  in  which  the 
South  Sea  is  alluded  to  (for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  only 
*•  from  fea  to  foa"),  ferves  to  perplex  the  patent,  and  not  to  ex- 
plain it :  and  as  no  right  can  be  founded  on  an  ambiguity,  but  on 
fome  proof  cleared  of  ambiguity,  therefore  the  alluiive  introduction 
of  "  fea  to  fea"  can  yield  no  fervice  to  the  claim. 

There  is  likewife  an  ambiguous  mention  made  of  twto  lands  in  this 
patent,  as  well  as  of  two  fens  ;  viz.  and  all  that  "  J. pace  or  circuit  of 
"  land  lying  from  the  fea  coaft  of  the  precincl  aforeiaid  up  into  the 
"  land  throughout  from  fa  to  fea." 

On  \vh;ch  I  remark,  that  the  two  lands  here  mentioned  have  the 
appearance  of  a  major  and  a  minor,  or  the  greater  out  of  which  the 
lets  is  to  be  taken  :  and  the  term  from  "  fa  to  fed"  may  be  faid  to 
apply  descriptively  to  the  land  throughout,  and  not  to  \ht  fpace  or 
circuit  of  land  patented  to  the  company  :  in  a  fimilar  manner  that  the 
former  patent  defcribed  a  major  of  706  miles  extent,  out  of  which 
the  minor,  or  fquare  of  one  hundred  miles,  was  to  be  chofen. 

Bat  to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  the  South  Sea  is  darkly  alluded  to,  it 
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muft  therefore  (at  whatever  diftance  it  might  be,  which  then  nobody- 
knew,  or  for  whatever  purpofe  it  might  be  introduced)  be  made  a 
certain  boundary,  and  that  without  regard  to  the  reafonablenefs  of 
the  matter,  or  the  order  in  which  the  lines  are  arranged,  which  is  the 
only  implication  the  patent  gives  for  fetting  off  the  land  lines,  ia  a 
fuppofilion  that  contradicts  every  thing  which  is  reafonable. 

The  figure  produced  by  following  the  order  of  the  lines  will  be 
compleat  in  itfeif,  let  the  diftance  to  the  South  Sea  be  more  or  lefs  ; 
becaufe,  if  the  land  throughout  from  feu  to  fa  had  not  been  fisfneiently 
extenfive  to  admit  the  welt  land  line  and  and  the  northwcit  land  line 
to  clofe,  the  South  Sea,  in  that  cafe,  would  have  eventually  become 
a  boundary  :  but  if  the  extent  of  the  land  throughout  from  fa  to  fa, 
was  fo  great,  that  the  lines  clofcd  without  reaching  the  laid  South 
Sea,  the  figure  was  compleat  without  it. 

Wherefore,  as  the  order  of  the  lines,  when  raifed  on  the  indented 
coaft  line,  produces  a  regular  figure  of  reafonable  dimenfions,  and  of 
about  the  fame  content,  though  not  of  the  fame  fhape,  which  Vir- 
ginia now  holds  within  the  Allegany  Mountains  ;  and  by  tranfpofing 
them  another  figure  is  produced,  for  which  there  is  no  name,  and 
cannot  be  compleated,  as  I  (hall  prefently  explain,  and  of  an  ex- 
tent greater  than  one  half  of  Europe,  it  is  needlefs  to  offer  any  other 
arguments  to  fhew  that  the  order  of  the  lines  mull  be  the  rule,  if  any 
rule  can  be  drawn  from  the  words,  for  afcertaining  from  which  point 
the  weft  line  and  northweft  line  were  to  be  fet  off.  Neither  is  it 
poffible  to  fuppofe  any  ether  rule  could  be  followed  ;  becaufe  a  north- 
weft  line  let  off  two  hundred  miles  above  Cape  Comfort,  would  not 
only  never  touch  the  South  Sea,  but  would  form  a  fpiral  line  of  infi- 
nite windings  round  the  globe,  and  after  paffing  over  the  northern 
parts  of  America  and  the  frozen  ocean,  and  then  into  the  northern 
parts  of  Alia,  would,  when  eternity  fliould  end  and  not  before,  ter- 
minate in  the  north-pole. 

This  is  the  only  manner  in  which  I  can  exprefs  the  effect  of  a  north- 
weft  line,  fet  off  as  above;  becaufe  as  its  direction  muft  always  be  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  welt,  it  confequently  can  never  get  into  the 
pole  nor  yet  come  to  a  reft,  and  on  the  principle  that  matter  or 
Jpace  is  capable  of  being  eternally  divided,  muft  proceed  on  for  ever. 

But  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion,  at  the  time  this  patent'  was  obtained, 
that  the  South  Sea  was  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
therefore  it  was  needlefs,  under  that  fuppciition  to  regard  which  way 
the  lines  lhould  be  run  ;  neither  need  we  wonder  at  this  error  in  the 
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Engltfh  government  refpe£ting  America  then,   when  ',ve  f e ;  fo  many 
and  fuch  glaring  ones  now,  for  which  there  are  lefs  excufe. 

Some  circumftances  favoured  this  miftake.  Admiral  fir  Francis 
Drake  not  long  before  this,  had,  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  n  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  is  the  centre  of  North  and  South  America, 
feen  both  the  South  Sea  and  the  Atlantic;  the  width  of  the  part  of 
the  continent  where  he  then  was,  not  being  above  70  miles,  whereas 
its  width  oppofite  Chefapeake-bay  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in 
any  other  part,  being  frovcUea  to  fed,  about  the  diftance  it  is  from  Ame- 
rica to  England.  But  this  could  not  then  be  known,  becaufe  only 
two  voyages  had  been  made  acrofs  the  South  Sea;  the  one  by  the  fh'p 
in  which  Magellan  failed,  who  died  in  his  paffage,  and  which  was  the 
firft  fhip  that  failed  round  the  world,  and  the  other  by  fir  Francis 
Drake:  but  as  neither  of  thefe  failed  into  a  northern  latitude  in  that 
ocean,  high  enough  to  fix  the  longitude  of  the  weftern  coafl  of  Ame- 
rica from  the  eaftern,  the  diftance  acrofs  was  entirely  on  fuppofition, 
and  the  errors  they  then  rau  into  appear  laughable  to  us  who  now 
know  what  the  diftance  is. 

That  the  company  expected  to  come  at  the  South  Sea  without 
much  trouble  or  travelling,  and  that  the  great  body  of  land  which  in- 
tervened, fo  far  from  being  their  view  in  obtaining  the  charter,  became 
their  difappointment,  may  be  collected  from  a  circumftance  men- 
tioned in  Stith's  Hiftory  of  Virginia. 

He  relates,  that,  in  the  year  1608,  which  was  at  the  time  the  com- 
pany were  foliciling  this  patent,  they  fitted  up  in  England  "  a  barge! 
U  for  captain  Newport,"  (who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  joint  de- 
puty governors  under  the  very  charter  we  are  now  treating  of) 
'!  which,  for  convenience  of  carriage,  might  be  taken  into  five  pieces, 
**  and  with  which  he  and  his  company  were  inftructed  to  go  up 
"  James  River  as  far  as  the  falls  thereof,  to  difcover  the  country  of  the 
w  Monakins,  and  from  thence  they  were  to  proceed,  carrying,  their 
"  barge  beyond  the  falls  to  convey  them  to  the  S?utb  Sea  ;  being  ordered 
"  not  to  return  without  a  lump  of  gold,  or  a  certainty  of  the  faid 
"  fea." 

And  Hutchiofo'n,  in  his  Hiftory  of  New-England,  which  was  called 
North- Virginia  at  the  time  this  patent  was  obtained,  favs,  "  the  geo- 
"  graphy  of  this  part  of  America  was  lefs  underftood  than  at  prefent. 
"  A  line  to  the  Spanifn  fettlements  was  imagined  much  lhorter  than 
"  it  really  was.  Some  of  Chaplain's  people,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
'"  laft  century,  who  had  been  but  a  few  days  march  from  Quebec,  re* 
Vol.  I.  H  h 
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*'  turned  with  great  joy,  fuppoilng  that  from  the  top  of  a  high  moun» 
"  tain,   they  had  difcovered  the  South  Sea." 

From  thefe  matters,  which  are  evidences  on  record,  it  appears  that 
the  adventurers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  diltance  it  was  to  the  South 
Sea,  but  fuppofed  It  to  be  no  great  way  from  the  Atlant'c;  and  alfo 
that  great  extent  of  territory  was  not  their  ebjec>,  but  a  (hort  com- 
munication with  the  fcuthern  ocean,  by  which  they  might  gt  t  into  the 
bourhcod  of  the  Gold  Ccail,  and  likewife  ctrry  on  a  commerce 
with  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Hiving  thus  (hewn  the  confufed  and  various  interpretations  this 
charter  is  fubjecl:  to,  and  that  it  may  be  made  to  mean  any  thing  and 
nothing;  T  now  proceed  to  fa  )w,  that,  let  the  limits  of  it  be  more  or 
lefe,  the  prefent  Virginia  does  not,  and  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  righr, 
inherit  under  It. 

I  (hall  open  this  part  of  the  fubjecl:  by  putting  the  following  cafe  : 

Either  Virginia  (lands  In  fuccefiion  to  the  London  company,  to 
whom  the  charter  was  granted,  or  to  the  crown  of  England.  If  to 
the  London  company,  then  it  becomes  her,  as  an  outlet  in  the  matter, 
to  (hew  who  they  were,  and  likewife  that  they  were  In  poffefTion  to 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution. — If  to  the  crown,  then  the 
charter  is  of  confequence  fuperfeded;  becaufe  the  crown  did  not  pef- 
fefs  territories  by  charter,  but  by  prerogative  without  charter.  The 
notion  of  the  crown  chartering  to  itfclf  is  a  nullity;  and  in  this  cafe, 
the  unpoffeffed  lands,  be  they  little  cr  much,  are  In  the  fame  condition 
as  if  they  never  had  been  chartered  at  all;  and  the  fovereignty  of  them 
devolves  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

The  charter  or  patent  of  1609  as  well  as  that  of  1606  was  to  fir 
Thomas  Gates,  fir  George  Summers,  the  Reverend  Richard  Hack- 
luit,  prebend  of  Weftminfter,  and  others;  and  the  government  was 
then  proprietary.  Thofe  proprietors,  by  virtue  of  the  charter  of 
1709,  chofe  lord  Delaware  for  their  governor,  and  fir  Thomas 
Gates,  fir  George  Summers,  and  captain  Newport  (the  perfon  who 
was  to  go  with  a  boat  to  the  South  Sea,)  joint  deputy  governors. 

Was  this  the  form  of  government  either  as  to  foil  or  conftitutiou 
at  the  time  the  prefent  revolution  commenced?  if  not,  the  charter  was 
not  in  being;  for  it  matters  not  to  us  how  it  came  to  be  out  of  bang,  fo 
long  as  the  prefent  Virginians,  or  their  anccltors,  neither  are  nor  were 
fufferers  by  the  change  then  made. 

But  fuppofe  it  could  be  proved  to  be  In  being,  which  it  cannot, 
becaufe  leipg  in  a  charter  is  power,  it  would  oi.ly  prove  a  right  in  be- 
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half  of  the  London  company  of  adventurers,  but  how  that  right  is 
to  be  difpofed  of  is  another  queftioifc  We  are  not  defending  the 
right  of  the  London  company,  deceafed  1 50  years  ago,  but  taking  up 
the  matter  at  the  place  where  we  found  it,  and  fo  far  as  the  authonty 
of  the  crown  of  England  wascxercifed  when  the  revolution  commenced, 

The  charter  was  a  contract  between  the  crown  of  England  and 
thofe  adventurers  for  their  own  emolument,  and  not  between  the 
crown  and  the  people  of  Virginia ;  and  whatever  was  the  occafion  of 
the  contract  becoming  void,  or  furrendered  up,  or  fuperfeded,  makes 
no  part  of  the  queftion  now.  It  is  fuffieient  that  when  the  United 
States  fncceeded  to  fovereignty  they  found  no  fuch  contract  in  exig- 
ence or  even  in  litigation.  They  found  Virginia  under  the  authority 
of  the  crown  of  England,  both  as  to  foil  and  government,  fubje&  to 
quit-rents  to  the  crown  and  not  to  the  company,  and  had  been  fo 
for  upwards  of  150  years:  and  that  an  inftrument  or  deed  of  writing, 
of  a  private  nature,  as  all  proprietary  contracts  are  fo  far  as  land  is 
concerned,  and  which  is  now  only  hiftorically  known,  and  in  which 
Virginia  was  no  party,  and  to  which  no  fucceffion  in  any  line  can  be 
proved,  and  has  ceafed  for  150  years,  mould  now  be  raked  from  ob- 
livion and  held  up  as  a  charter  whereon  to  aflume  a  right  to  boundlefs 
territory,  and  that  by  a  perverfion  of  the  order  of  it,  is  fomething 
very  angular  and  extraordinary. 

If  there  was  any  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  conteft 
refted  between  the  crown  and  the  proprietors,  the  London  company, 
and  not  between  Virginia  and  the  faid  crown.  It  was  not  her  charter; 
it  was  the  company's  charter,  and  the  only  parties  in  the  cafe  were 
the  crown  and  the  company. 

But  why,  if  Virginia  contends  for  the  immutability  of  charters,  has 
fhe  feledted  this  in  preference  to  the  two  former  ones?  All  her  argu- 
ments arifing  from  this  principle  mult  go  to  tlie  lirft  charter  and  not  to 
the  lair. ;  but  by  placing  them  to  the  laft,  inftead  of  the  full,  me  admits 
a  fact  againft  her  principle;  becaufe,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  laft,  fhe 
proves  the  firfl  to  be  vacated  by  the  fecond  in  the  fpace  of  23  years, 
the  fecond  to  be  vacated  by  the  third  in  the  fpace  of  3  years ;  and  why 
the  third  fhould  net  be  vacated  by  the  fourth  form  of  government, 
iiuiing  from  the  fame  power  with  the  former  two  and  which  took 
place  about  25  years  after,  and  continued  in  being  for  150  years  fince, 
and  under  which  all  her  public  and  private  buunefs  was  tranfadled, 
her  purchafes  made,  her  warrants  for  furvey  and  patents  for  land  ob- 
tained, is  too  nrvlten'ous  to  account  for. 
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Either  the  re-aiTamption  of  the  London  company's  charter  into 
the  h  snds  ol  the  crown  was  an  uuirpation,  or  it  was  net.  If  it  was, 
then,  fbrictly  fpeaking,  is  every  thing  which  Virginia  has  done  under 
that  ufurpatu  a  illegal,  and  (he  may  be  laid  to  have  lived  in  the  moll 
curious  ipecics  of  rebellion  ever  known  ;  rebellion  againft  the  London 
company  of  adventurers.  For  if  the  charter  to  the  company  (for  it 
was  no;  to  the  Virginians)  ought  to  be  in  being  now,  it  ought  to 
have  b(  '  eing  then  ;  and  wh.y  (he  fhould  admit  its  vacation  then 

and  nj  :c  it  is  unaccountable;   or  why  fhe  fhould  efteem  her 

purchafes  of  lands  j  ■•  ''      made  contrary  to  this  char- 

and  now  contend  for  th      peri  tion  of  the  fame  charter  to  pofTefs 
y  'Dy    are  circuroftances  which  cannot  be  reconciled. 

r,    as  it  is  called,   ought  to  be  extiuft  cr 

a  queftion  with  us.      All  the  parties  concerned  in 

fed,  and  no  fucceffors,  in  any  regular  Hue  of  fuceeffion, 

;    to  claim.      Neither  the  London  company  of  adventurers,  their 

heirs  or  a  (igns,  were  in  pofieffion  of  the  exercife  of  this  charter  at  the 

commencement  of  the  revolution  ;   and  therefore  the  itate  of  Virginia 

does  not,  in  point  of  fa6t,  fucceed  to  and  inherit  from  the  company. 

B  it  fay  they,  we  fucceed  to  and  inherit  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  the  immediate  poffeflbr  of  the  fovereignty  at  the 
time  we  entered,  and  had  been  fo  for  150  years. 

To  fay  this,  is  to  fay  there  is  no  charter  at  all.  A  charter  is  an 
aflurance  from  one  party  to  another,  and  cannot  be  from  the  fame 
party  to  itfelf. 

Lut  before  I  enter  further  on  this  cafe  1  fliall  concifely  ftate  how 
this  charter  came  to  be  re-affumed  by  the  power  which  granted  it, 
the  crown  "of  England. 

I  have  already  Hated  that  it  was  a  proprietary  charter,  or  grant, 
to  fir  Thomas  Gates  and  others,  who  weie  called  the  London  com- 
pany, and  fometimes  the  South-Virginia  company,  to  diilinguifh 
them  from  thofe  who  fettled  to  the  ealiward  (now  New  England)  and 
were  then  called  the  North- Virginia  or  Plymouth  company. 

Oldmixon's  Hiftory  of  Virginia  (in  his  account  of  the  13i itifli  em- 
pire in  America)  publii'hed  in  the  year  1  ~cS,  gives  a  concife  pro- 
grefs  of  the  affair.  He  attributes  it  to  the  niifconduct,  contentions 
and  mismanagement  of  the  proprietors,  and  their  innovations  upon 
the  Indians,  which  had  fo  exafperated  them,  that  they  fell  on  the 
fettlers  and  deftroyld  at  one  time  334  men,   women  and  children. 

"  Some  time  after  this  maiTacre,  fays  he,  feveral  gentlemen  in  En£- 
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land  procured  grants  of  land  from  the  company,  and  others  came  over 
on  their  private  accounts  to  make  fettiements  ;  among  the  former  was 
one  captain  Martin,  who  was  named  to  be  of  the  council.  This  man 
raifed  fo  many  differences  among  them,  that  new  diilraft.ons  followed, 
which  the  Indians  obferving,  took  heart  and  once  more  fell  upon  the 
fettlers  on  the  borders,  destroying,  without  pitying  either  age,  fex, 
or  condition. 

'•  Thefe  and  other  calamities  being  chiefly  imputed  to  the  mif- 
management  of  the  proprietors,  whofe  lofTes  had  fo  difcouraged  mail 
of  their  bell  members,  that  they  fold  their  (hares,  and  Cn  lies  the 
firft  on  his  accemon  to  the  throne  diffolved  the  company,  and  took 
the  colony  into  his  own  immediate  direction.  He  appointed  the 
governor  and  council  himfelf,  ordered  all  patents  and  procefs  to  iiTue 
in  his  own  name,  and  referved  a  quit-rent  of  two  (hillings  fterling  for 
every  hundred  acres." 

Thus  far  our  author.  Now  it  is  itnpoffible  for  us  at  this  diftance 
of  time  to  fay  what  were  all  the  exact  caufes  of  the  change  ;  ueither 
have  we  any  bufinefs  with  it.  The  company  might  furrender  it,  or 
they  might  not,  or  they  might  forfeit  ft  by  not  fulfilling  conditions, 
or  they  might  fell  it,  or  the  crown  might,  as  far  a;  we  know,  take 
it  from  them.  But  what  are  either  of  thefe  cafes  to  Virginia,  or  any 
other  which  can  be  produced.  She  was  net  a  party  is  the  matter. 
It  was  not  her  charter,  neither  can  fhe  ingraft  any  right  upon  it,  or 
fuffer  any  injury  under  it. 

If  the  charter  was  vacated  it  mufl  have  been  by  the  London  com- 
pany ;  if  it  was  surrendered  it  muit  be  by  the  fame ;  and  if  it  was  fold 
nobody  elfe  could  fell  it,  and  if  it  was  taken  from  them  nobody  elfe 
could  lofe  it  ;  and  yet  Virginia  calls  this  her  charter,  which  it  was 
not  within  her  power  to  hold,  to  fell,  to  vacate,  or  to  lofe. 

But  if  fhe  puts  her  right  upon  the  ground  that  it  never  was  fold, 
furrendered,  loft,  or  vacated,  by  the  London  company,  fhe  admits 
that  if  they  had  fold,  furrendered,  loft,  or  vacated  it,  that  it  would 
have  become  extinct,  and  to  her  no  charter  at  all.  And  in  this  cafe 
the  only  thing  to  prove  is  the  fact,  which  is,  has  this  charter  been  the 
rule  of  government,  and  of  purchafing  or  procuring  unappropriated 
lands  in  Virginia,  from  the  time  it  was  granted  to  the  time  of  the  re- 
volution ?  Anfwer — the  charter  has  not  been  the  rule  of  government, 
nor  of  purchafing  and  procuring  lands,  neither  has  any  lands  been 
purchafed  or  procured  under  its  fanction  or  authority  for  upwards 
of  150  years. 
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But  if  Hie  goes  a  ftep  further,  and  fays,  that  they  could  not  va- 
cate, farrender,  fell,  or  lofe  it,  by  any  aft  they  could  do,  fo  neither 
COuld  they  vacate,  fcrrendcr,  fill,  or  lofe  that  of  i6c6,  which,  was 
three  years  prior  to  this  ;  ar.d  this  argument,  fo  far  from  eftablifhing 
tue  charter  of  1609,  would  deflroy  it  ;  and  in  its  flcad  confirm  the 
preceding  one  which  limited  the  company  to  a  fquare  of  100  miles. 
And  if  ihe  ftifl  goes  back  to  that  of  fir  Walter  Rawleigh,  that  only 
places  her  in  the  light  of  Americans  in  common  with  all. 

The  only  fact  that  can  be  clearly  proved  is,  that  the  crown  cf 
England  exercifed  the  powder  of  dominion  and  government  in  Virginia, 
and  of  the  dirpofal  of  the  lands,  and  that  the  charter  had  neither  been 
the  rule  of  government  or  purchafing  land  for  upwards  of  150  years, 
and  this  places  Virginia  in  Fucceffion  to  the  crown  and  not  to  the 
company.  Confequently  it  proves  a  lapfe  of  the  charter  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown  by  feme  means  or  ether. 

Now  to  fuppofe  that  the  charter  could  return  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown  and  yet  remain  in  force,  is  to  fuppofe  that  a  man  could 
be  bound  by  a  bond  of  obligation  to  himfelf. 

Its  veiy  leing  in  the  hands  cf  the  crown  from  which  it  iffued,  is 
a  ceffation  of  its  eXiftence  ;  and  an  effectual  unchartering  all  that 
part  cf  the  grant  which  was  not  before  difpofed  of.  And  confe- 
quently the  Mate  of  Virginia  Handing  thus  in  fucceffion  to  the  crown, 
can  be  entitled  to  no  more  extent  of  country  as  a  flate  under  the 
union,  than  what  it  poffefled  as  a  province  under  the  crown.  And 
all  buds  exterior  to  thefe  bounds,  as  well  of  Virginia  as  the  reft  of 
the  Mates,  devolve,  in  the  order  of  fucceffion,  to  the  fovereignty  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

And  this  brings  the  cafe  to  what  were  the  limits  of  Virginia  as  a 
province  under  the  crown  cf  England. 

Charter  it  had  none.  Its  limits  then  refted  at  the  difcrction  of 
the  authority  to  which  it  was  fubjeft.  Maryland  and  Pennfylvania 
became  its  boundary  to  the  eaftward  and  northward,  and  North-Ca- 
rolina to  the  fouthward,  therefore  the  boundary  to  the  weftwaru 
was  the  only  principal  line  to  be  ascertained. 

As  Virginia  from  a  proprietary  foil  and  government  was  become 
what  then  bore  the  name  of  a  royal  one,  the  extent  of  the  province, 
as  the  order  of  things  then  Y:ocd  (for  fomething  muft  always  be  ad- 
mitted whereon  to  form  a  beginning)  was  wholly  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  crown  of  England,  who  might  enlarge,  or  diminifii,  or  erect  new- 
governments  to  the  vcilward,  by  the  fame  authoritative  right  that  Vir- 
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ginia  now  can  divide  a  county  into  two ;  if  too  large,  or  too  inconve- 
nient. 

To  fay,  as  has  been  faid,  that  Pennfylvania,  Maryland  and  North- 
Carolina,  were  taken  out  of  Virginia,  is  no  more  than  to  fay,  they,  were 
taken  out  of  America  ;  becaufe  Virginia  was  the  common  name  of 
all  the  country,  north  and  fouth :  and  to  fay  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  chartered  limits  of  Virginia,  is  likewife  to  fay  nothing  ;  becaufe 
after  the  diffolution  or  extinction  of  the  proprietary  company,  there 
was  nobody  to  whom  any  provincial  limits  became  chartered.  The 
extinction  of  the  company  was  the  extinction  of  the  chartered  limits. 
The  patent  could  not  furvive  the  company,  becaufe  it  was  to  them  a 
right,  which,  when  they  expired  ceafed  to  be  any  body's  elfe  in  their 
Head. 

But  to  return  to  the  weftern  boundary  of  Virginia  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution. 

Charters,  like  proclamations,  were  the  fole  acl:  of  the  crown,  and 
if  the  former  were  adequate  to  fix  limits  to  the  lands  which  it  gave 
away,  fold,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of,  the  latter  were  equally  adequate 
to  fix  limits  or  divifions  to  thofe  which  it  retained;  and  therefore,  the 
weftern  limits  of  Virginia,  as  the  proprietary  company  was  extinct  and 
confequently  the  patent  with  it,  muft  be  looked  for  in  the  line  of  pro- 
clamations. 

I  am  not  fond  of  quoting  thefe  old  remains  of  former  arrogance, 
but  as  we  muft  begin  fomewhere,  and  as  the  dates  have  agreed  to  regu- 
late the  right  of  each  ftate  to  territory,  by  the  condition  each  flood  in 
with  the  crown  of  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
we  have  no  other  rule  to  go  by ;  and  any  rule  which  can  be  agreed  on 
is  better  than  none. 

From  the  proclamation  then  of  1763,  the  weftern  limits  of  Virgi- 
nia, as  a  province  under  the  crown  of  England,  are  defcribed  fo  as 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  heads  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  empty 
themfelves-into  the  Atlantic,  and  confequently  the  limits  did  not  pais 
over  the  Allegany  Mountain. 

Extract  from  the  proclamation  of  1  763  fo  far  as  refpects  boundary: 

"  AND  WHEREAS  it  is  jiift  and  reafonable,  and  eJTential  to  our 
inter  eft,  and  the  fecurity  of  our  colonies,  that  the  feveral  nations  or 
tribes  of  Indians,  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  hve  under 
our  protection,  fhould  not  be  molefted  or  difturbed  in  the  pofieffion  of 
fuch  parts  of  our  dominions  and  territories,  as,  not  having  being  ceded 
to}  or  purchafed  by  us,  are  referved  to  them  or  any  of  them  as  their  hunt- 
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ing  grounds  ;  we  do  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council, 
declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleafure  that  no  governor,  or  com- 
mander in  chief,  in  any  of  our  colonies  of  Quebec,  Eaft  Florida,  or 
Wclbl'londa,  do  prefume  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  grant  war- 
ranty of  furvey,  or  pals  any  patents  for  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  refpecaive  governments,  as  defcribed  in  their  commiffions  :  As 
ALSO  that  no  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  our  colonies  or 
plantations  in  America,  do  prefume,  for  the  prefent,  and  until  our 
further  pleafure  be  known,  to  grant  wan  ants  of  furvey  or  pafs  patents 
for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or  fources  of  a.iy  of  the  rivers  which  fall 
the  Atlantic  ocean  from  the  ivefe  or  northavcfl,  or  upon  any  lands  what- 
ever, which  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchafed  by  us,  as  aforefaid, 
are  referred  unto  the  [aid  Indians  or  any  of  them. 

"  And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleafure, 
for  the  prefent,  as  aforefaid,  to  referve  under  our  fovereignty,  protec- 
tion and  dominion,  for  the  nfe  of  the  f aid  Indians  all  t/?e  lands  and  terri- 
tories, not  included  within  the  limits  of  our  faid  three  new  govern- 
ment;-, or  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Hudfon's- 
Bay  company  ;  as  alfo,  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  ivcf.ivard 
oj  f/je fources  of  the  rivers,  which  fall 'into  the  fea  from  the  iue/1  and  north- 
ivrf}  as  aforefaid;  and  we  do  hereby  ftrictly  forbid,  on  pain  of  our  dif- 
pleafure,  all  our  loving  fubjecls  from  making  any  purchafes  or  fettle- 
aients.  whatever,  or  taking  poifcffion  of  any  of  the  lands  above  referved, 
without  our  efpecial  leave  and  licence  for  that  purpofe  firft  obtained. 

"  And  we  do  further  ftrictly  enjoin  and  require  all  perfons  what- 
ever, who  have  either  wilfully  or  inadvertently  feated  themfelves  upon 
any  lands  williin  the  countries  above  defcribed,  or  upon  any  other 
lands,  which,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchafed  by  us,  are  ilill  le- 
feivid  to  the  faid  Indians,  as  aforefaid,  forthwith  to  remove  themfelves 
from  fuch  feUlements." 

It  iseafy  for  us  to  underftand,  that  the  frequent  and  plaufible  men- 
tion of  the  Indians  was  only  fpecioufnefs  to  create  an  idea  of  the  hu- 
manity of  government.  The  object  and  intention  of  the  proclamation 
was  the  weftern  boundary,  which  is  here  iignified  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  heads  of  the  rivers!  and  thefe,  then,  are  the  weftern  limits 
which  Virginia  had  as  a  province  under  the  crown  of  Britain. 

And  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  this  proclamation  and  the  limits 
defcribed  thereby,  lord  Hilliborough,  then  llcretary  of  Rate  in  Eng- 
land, add  re  fTed  an  official  letter  of  the  3 1  ft  of  July,  1770,  to  lord  Bofe- 
tetouit,  at  that  time  governor  of  Virginia,  which  letter  was  laid  belore 
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the  council  of  Virginia  by  Mr.  prefident  Nelfon,  and  by  him  anfwered 
on  the  i.Sth  of  O&ober  in  the  fame  year,  of  which  the  following  are 
extract--  : 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  day  your  lorJih'p's  letter  to  the  governnv 
was  delivered  to  me  (as  it  contains  matters  of  great  variety  and  im- 
portance), it  was  read  in  council,  and,  together  with  the  feveral  papers 
mclofed,  it  hath  been  maturely  confidered,  and  I  now  trouble  your 
lordmip  with  theirs  as  well  as  my  own  opinion  upon  the  fubjeel  or 
then. 

<c  We  do  not  prefnme  to  fay  to  whom  our  graciom  fnvere;gn  fhall 
grant  his  vacant  lands,"  and  "  with  refpecl:  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
new  colony  on  the  bach  of  J^rg'nla,  it  is  a  fubjeft  of  too  great  political' 
importance  for  me  to  prefnme  to  give  an  opinion  upon,  however, 
perrni:  me,  my  lord,  to  obferve,  that  when  that  part  of  the  country 
fhall  become  fuffieiently  populated  it  may  be  a  wife  and  prudent 
meafure." 

On  the  death  of  lord  Bottetourt,  lord  Dunmore  was  appointed  to 
the  government,  and  he,  either  from  ignorance  of  the  fubjecl,  or  other 
motives,  made  a  grant  of  fome  lands  on  the  Ohio  to  certain  of  his 
friends  and  favourites,  which  produced  the  following  letter  from  lord 
Dartmouth,  who  fucceeded  lord  Hihh'borough  as  fecretary  of  ftate  : 

"  I  think  fit  to  inclofe  your  lordfhip  a  copy  of  lord  Hillfborcugh's 
letter  to  lord  Bottetourt,  of  the  31ft  of  July,  1770,  the  receipt  of 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  prefident  Nelfon,  a  few  days  before 
lord  Bottetourt's  death,  and  appears  by  his  anfwer  to  it,  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  council.  That  board,  therefore,  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  what  has  paffed  here  upon  Mr.  Walpole's  application,  nor  of 
the  king's  exprefs  command,  contained  in  lord  HilMborough's  letter, 
tliat  no  lands  ihould  be  granted  beyond  the  limits  of  the  royal  pro- 
clamation of  1763,  until  the  king's  further  pleafure  was  fignified  ; 
and  I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  it  mull  have  been  a  very  extraordi- 
nary neglect  in  them  not  to  have  informed  your  lordihip  of  that  let- 
ter and  thofe  orders." 

On  thefe  documents  I  fhall  make  no  remarks.  They  are  their  own 
evidence,  and  (hew  what  the  limits  of  Virginia  were  while  a  Britifh 
province  ;  and  as  there  was  then  no  other  authority  by  winch  they 
could  be  fixed,  and  as  the  grant  to  the  London  company  could  not  be 
a  grant  to  any  but  themfclves,  and  of  confequence  ceafed  to  be  when 
they  ceafed  to  exitt,  it  remained  a  matter  of  choice  in  the  crown,  on 
its  re-affumption  of  the  lands,  to  limit  or  divide  them  into  feparate  £u- 
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■  &tattk$tibr,  Ss  i:  judged  beft,  and  from  which  there  w?s  not,  and  cor.13 1 
not,  in  t«e  order  of  government,  be  any  appeal.  Neither  was  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  province,  affected  by  it,  becaufc  the  monies,  in  any  cafe,. 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  lands,  did  not  go  into  her  tresfury ;  and  whe- 
ther to  the  crown  or  to  the  proprietors  was  to  her  indifferent.  And- 
it  is  likewite  evident,  from  the  fcbrctary'l  letter,  and  the  prefident's 
'  .r,  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  lay  out  a  new  colony  on  the 
\   of  VJrgima,  between  the  Allegany  Mountains  and  the  Ohio. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  feveral  charters,  or  grants,  and 
:;.  if  relation  to  eSch  other,  and  (hewn  that  Virginia  cannot  ftand  in 
fitcafififcxn  to  a  private  grr-ni,  which  has  been  extinct  for  upwards  of 
1.50  years — and  that  the  weftern  limits  of  Virginia,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  resolution,  were  art;  khc  heads  of  the  rivers  emptying 
themfel  --.s  into  the  Atlantic,  none  of  which  are  beyond  the  Allegany 
I  .  •  retains  ;   I  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  part,   namely, 

The  reafonablenefs  of  her  claims. 

Vir  ;:-iii,  as"  a  Britilh  province,  ftood  in  a  different  fituation  with 
the  crown  of  England  to  any  of  the  other  provinces,  becaufe  me  had 
no  afcertained  limits,  but  fuch  as  arofe  from  the  laying  off  new  pro- 
vl  ices  an  i  (he  proclamation  of  1763.  For  the  fame  name,  Virginia, 
as  I  h  tvj  before  mentioned,  was  the  general  name  of  all  the  country, 
and  the  dominion  out  of  which  the  feveral  governments  were  laid  off  : 
and  in  ftriS  propriety,  conformable  to  the  origin  of  names,  the  pro-' 
vV-.cc  of  Virginia  was  taken  out  of  the  dominion  of  Virginia.  For 
the  tkrtti,  dominion,  could  not  appertain,  to  the  province,  which  re- 
ta'ned  the  A&nc  of  Vir  .''i;a,  but  to  the  crown,  and  from  thence  was 
[fed  to  the  whole  country,  and  Signified  its  being  an  appendage  to 
the  crown  of  England,  as  they  now  fay,  "  our  doivjn'ion  of  Wales.'*' 
'  It  is  not  pofiible  to  fupp1*fe  there  could  exift  an  idea  that  Virginia, 
as  a  Eritilh  province,  was  to  be  extended  to  the  South  Sea  at  the 
iPlince  of  three  thou  fa  nd-  miles.  The  dominion,  aft  appertaining  at 
that  time  to  the  crown,  might  he  claimed  to  extend  fo  far,  but  as  a 
province  the  thought  was  not  conceivable,   nor  the  practice  poflible. 

And  it  is  more  than  probable,    that  the  deception  made  ufe  of  to 
obtain  the  p-rent  of  1609  by  reprefenting  the  South   Sea  to  be 
where  the  Allegany  Mountains  are,  was  one  caufe  of  its  becoming 

in  \  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remarking,  that  no  hiflory  (at  lcaft  that 
[  have  met  with)  mentions  any  difpute  or  litigation,  between  the 
crown  and  the  company  in  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  the  pa- 
tent,  and  the  re-affiimptton  of  the  lauds  ;  ar.d  therefore  the  negative 
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.evidence  corroborating  with  the  pofitive,  make  it,  as  certain  as  fuch. 
a  cafe  can  pofiibly  be,  that  either  the  company  received  a  compeni  i- 
•tion  for  the  patent,  or  quitted  it  quietly,  afhamed  of  the  impoliUoa 
they  had  acted,  and  their  fubfeqaent  mai-achuinilLraticn.  Men  are 
not  inclined  to  give  up  a  claim  where  there  is  any  ground  to  contend 
on,  and  the  filence  in  which  the  patent  expired  is  a  prcfiunptive  prccf 
that  its  fate,  from  whatever  ca  fe,  was  juft. 

There  is  one  general  policy  which  ieems  to  have  prevailed  with 
the  EnghTn  in  laying  off  new  governments,  which  was,  net  to 
make  them  larger  than  their  own  country,  that  they  might  the. eafier 
hold  them  manageable  :  This  was  the  cafe  with  every  one  except 
Canada,  the  extension  of  whofe  limits  was  for  the  politic  purpofe  of 
recognizing  new  acquifkion  of  territory,  not  immediately  convenitat 
ior  colonization. 

But,  in  order  to  give  this  matter  a  chance  through  all  its  cafe?,  I 
will  admit  what  no  man  can  fuppofe,  which  is,  that  there  is  an  E,g- 
lifh  charter  that  fixes  Virginia  to  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  contained  within  a  due  weft  line,  fct  off  t*vo  hundred 
miles  below  Cape  Comfort,  and  a  northweft  line,  fct  ch'two  hundred 
miles  above  it.  Her  fide,  then,  on  the  Atlantic  ( accord. xg  to  an 
explanation  given  in  Mr.  Bradford's  paper  of  September  29,  1779, 
by  an  advocate  for  the  Virginia  claims)  will  be  four  himdixd  miles ; 
her  fide  to  the  fouth  three  thoufand  ;  her  fide  to  the  weft  four  thou- 
fand  ;  and  her  northweft  line  about  five  thoufand ;  and  the  quantity  of 
land  contained  within  thefe  dimenfions  will  be  almoft  4,000,000,000, 
that  is  four  thoufand  million  of  acres,  which  is  more  than  ten 
times  the  quantity  contained  within  the  prefent  United  States,  and 
above  an  hundred  times  greater  than  the  kingdom  of  England. 

To  reafon  on  a  cafe  like  this,  is  fuch  a  wafte  of  time,  and  fuel:  an 
excefs  of  folly,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  reafoned  upon.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  fuppofe  that  any  patent  to  private  perfons  could  be  10  inten- 
tionally abfurd,  and  the  claim,  grounded  thereon,  is  as  wild  as  any 
thins:  the  imagination  of  man  ever  conceived. 

But  if,  as  I  before  mentioned,  there  was  a  charter  which  bore  fuch 
an  explanation,  and  that  Virginia  flood  in  fucceiTioa  to  it,  what  would 
that  be  to  us,  any  more  than  the  will  of  Alexander,  had  he  taken  it 
in  his  head  to  have  bequeathed  away  the  world  ?  Such  a  charter,  or 
.grant  muft  have  been  obtained  by  impofiticn  and  a  falfe  reprefenu- 
tion  of  the  country,  or  granted  in  error,  or  both ;  and  in  ar.y  of;  or  nil, 
thefe  cafes,  the  United  States  muft  reject  the  matter  as  fomething  they 
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cannot  know,  for  the  merits  will  not  bear  an  argument,  and  the  pre- 
tention of  right  Hands  upon  no  better  grourid. 

Our  cafe  is  an  original  one;  and  many  matters  attending  it  mull  be 
determined  on  their  own  merits  and  reafonabienefs.  The  territory 
of  the  reft  of  the  ftates  is,  in  general,  within  known  bounds  of  mode- 
rate extent,  and  the  quota  which  each  Mate  is  to  furniih  towards  the 
expence  and  fervice  of  the  war,  muft  be  afcertained  upon  fome  rule  of 
comparifon.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  each  itate  formed  the 
firft  rule ;  aad  it  was  naturally  fuppoied  that  thofe  numbers  bore  nearly 
the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  which  the  territory  of  each  ftafee 
did.  Virginia,  on  this  fcale,  would  be  about  one  fifth  larger  than 
Pennfylvania,  which  would  be  as  much  dominion  as  any  ilate  ccuid 
manage  with  happinefs  and  convenience. 

When  T  firft  began  this  fubjedl,  my  intention  was  to  be  extenfive 
on  the  merits,  and  concife  on  the  matter  of  right;  inucad  of  which, 
I  have  been  exteniive  on  the  matter  of  right,  and  concife  on  the  me- 
rits of  reafonabienefs:  and  this  alteration  in  my  deiign  arofe,  confe- 
quentiauy,  from  the  nature  of  the  lubject;  for  as  a  reafonable  thing 
the  claim  can  be  fupportdd  by  no  argument,  and  therefore  needs  none 
to  refute  it;  but  as  there  i:^  a  ilrange  propeniity  in  mankind  to  fhelter 
themfcives  under  the  fan&ion  of  a  right,  however  unreafonable  that 
fuppofed  right  may  be,  I  found  it  molt  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  the 
cafe,  to  fliew,  that  the  right  Hands  upon  no  better  grounds  than  the 
reaion.      And  fball  therefore  proceed  to  make   fome  oblcrvaticns  on, 

The  confequences  of  the  claim., 

The  claim  being  unreafonable  in  itfelf  and  {landing  on  no  ground 
of  right,  but  fuch  as,  if  tiue,  mull  from  the  quarter  it  is  drawn  be 
offenfive,  has  a  tendency  to  create  diiguil  and  four  the  minds  of  the 
reft  of  the  ftates.  Thofe  hinds  are  capable,  under  the  management 
of  the  United  States,  of  repaying  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  fome 
of  them,  as  I  fball  hereafter  mow,  may,  I  prtfume,  be  made  an  im- 
mediate advantage  of* 

i  diftinguilh  three  different  defcriptioAs  of  lands  in  America  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution.  Proprietary  or  chartered  lands, 
as  was  the  cafe  in  Pennfylvania  :  Crown  lands,  within  the  delcribcd 
limits  of  any  of  the  crown  governments  ;  and  crown  refiduary  lands, 
that  were  without,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  any  province;  and  thofe 
laft  were  held  in  referve  whereon  to  creel  new  governments  and  lay 
out  r.ew  provinces;  as  appears  to  have  been  the  deiign  by  lord  Hillf- 
boroi'^h's  letter  and  the  pjrefidedt's  anfwer,   wherein  he  frys  "  with 
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'<  refpect  to  the  eftabliihment  of  a  new  colony  on  the  bach  of  V  h- 
"  ginia,  it  is  a  fubject  of  too  great  political  importance  for  me  to 
"  prefume  to  give  an  opinion  upon;  however,  permit  me,  my  lord, 
"  to  obferve,  that  when  that  part  of  the  country,  ihall  become  pojpu- 
"  lated  it  may  be  a  wife  and  prudent  meafure." 

The  exprefiion  is  a  "  neiv  colony  on  the  back  of  Virginia;"  and  re- 
ferred to  lands  between  the  heads  of  the  rivers  and  the  Ohio.  This 
is  a  proof  that  thofe  lands  were  not  eouiidered  within,  but  beyond,  the 
limits  of  Virginia  as  a  colony;  and  the  other  exjpreffion  in  the  lecter. 
is  equally  defcriptive,  namely,  "  Wt,do  nvt prefume  to  fiiy 'ip  whom 
'*  our  gracio:^  fovareign  Jhall grant  bis  vacant  la.uh"  Certamly  then, 
the  fame  riglit,  which,  at  that  time,  refted  in  the  crown,  refts  now  in 
trie  more  fupreme  authority  of  the  United  States;  and  therefore,  ad- 
drefiing  the  president's  letter  to  the  circumilam-es  of  the  revolution, 
it  will  run  thus  : 

"  We  do  not  prefume  to  fay  to  wltom  tintfoveragti  United  Stala 
,mall  grant  their  vacant  lands,  and  with  refpect  to  the  Settlement  of  a 
new  colony  on  the  bach  of  Virginia,  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much  political 
importance  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon  ;  however,  permit  me  to 
obferve,  that  when  that  part  of  the  country  (hall  become  populated 
it  may  be  a  wife  and  prudent  meafure." 

It  muft  occur  to  every  pcrfon,  on  reflection,  that  thofe  lands  arc 
too  diftant  to  be  within  the  government  of  any  of  the  prefent  Hates; 
and,  I  may  prefume  to  fuppofe,  that  were  a  calculation  juflly  made, 
Virginia  has  loft  more  by  the  decreafe  of  taxables,  than  five  has  gained 
by  what  lands  (he  has  made  fale  of;  therefore,  (lie  is  not  only  djing 
the  reft  of  the  ftates  wrone  in  point  of  equity,  bat  herftslf  and  them  an 
injury  in  point  of  ftrength,  fervice  and  revenue. 

It  is  only  the  United  States,  and  not  any  (ingle  Hate,  that  can  lay  off 
new  Hates  and  incorporate  them  m  the  union  by  reprcientation  ;  there- 
fore, the  Situation  which  the  fettlers  on  thofe  lands  will  be  in,  under 
the  aflumed  right  of  Virginia,  will  be  harzardous  and  diftrefling,  and 
they  will  feel  themfelves  at  la  ft  like  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Ifrael,  their  habitations  unfafe  and  their  title  precarious. 

And  when  men  reflect  on  that  peace,  harmony,  quietude  and  fe- 
curity,  which  is  neceffary  to  profpeiity,  efpeciaily  in  making  new  fet- 
tlements,  and  think  that  when  the  war  fhall  be  ended,  their  happinefs 
and  fafety  will  depend  on  a  union  with  the  ftates,  and  not  a  fcattered 
people,  unconnected  with,  and  politically  unknown  to  the  reft,  they 
will  feel  but  little  inclination  to  put  themfelves  in  a  fituation,  whick* 
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however  folitary  and  rectefe,  it  may  appear  at  prefent,  will  then  b- 
uncertain  and  uflfafe  and  their  troubles  will  have  to  begin  where  thofe 
of  the  United  States  ilia!!  endt 

It  is  probable  that  fcfiM  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  may  be  in- 
clined to  fuppofe,  triat  the  writer  of  this,  by  taking  up  the  fubjeft  in 
the  manner  he  has  dories  is  arguing  unfriendly  againu  their  intercit. 
To  this  He  wishes  to  reply  ; 

That  the  ih(j?L  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  is,  that  Virginia 
fhould  cfolintenarice  f;ich  a  claim.  For  it  is  wortliy  of  obferving,  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  cohteft  with  Britain,  and  long  after,  there 
Was  not  a  people  fn  America  who"  discovered,  through  all  the  variety 
and  multiplicity  of  public  bufmefs,  a  greater  fund  of  true  wifdom, 
fortitude,  and  (h'fKntereftednefSj  than  the  then  colony  cf  Virginia. 
They  were  loved — They  were  reverenced.  Their  inveft.'gaticn  of 
the  afiumed  rights  of  Britain  had  a  fagacity  which  was  uncommon. 
Their  reafonings  were  piercing,  difficult  to  be  equalled  and  impollible 
to  be  refuted,  ar.d  their  public  fpirit  was  exceeded  by  none.  But 
fince  this  unfortunate  krnd-feneme  has  taken  place,  their  powers  feem 
to  be  abforbed  ;  a  torpor  has  overfhr.ded  them  and  every  one  alks, 
What  is  become  of  Virsinia  ? 

o 

It  feldom  happens  that  the  romantic  fchemes  of  extcnfive  domi- 
nion are  of  any  fervice  to  a  government,  and  never  to  a  people. 
They  affurcdly  end  at  laft  in  lofs,  trouble,  divinon  and  difappoint- 
ment.  And  was  even  the  title  of  Virginia  good,  and  the  claim  ad- 
rniffible,  me  would  derive  more  lading  and  real  benefit  by  participating 
It,  than  by  attempting  the  ;i:anageir,ent  of  an  object  fo  infinitely  be- 
yond her  reach.  Her  (have  wkh  the  reft,  under  the  fupremacy  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  the  only  authority  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  would  be  worth  more  to  her,  than  what  the  whole  would  pro- 
duce under  the  manager,,  rt  of  heffelf  alone.  And  that  for  feveral 
reafons : 

Firtt,  becaufe  her  claim  not  being  adrr.iffible  nor  yet  manageable, 
flic  cannot  make  a  good  title  to  the  purchasers,  and  confequently  can 
get  but  little  for  the  lands. 

Secondly,  becaufe  the  dillance  the  fettlers  will  be  at  from  her,  will 
immediately  put  them  out  of  all  government  and  protection,  fo  far, 
at  leaft  as  relates  to  Virginia  :  and  by  this  means  (he  will  render  her 
frontiers  a  refuge  to  de'perade.'?,  and  a-hiding-place  from  juftice  ;  and 
the  confequence  will  be  perpetual  unfafety  to  her  own  peace,  and 
that  of  the  neighbourm*  Hate*. 
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.  Thirdly,  becaufe  her- quota  of  e»p©a££  for  carrying  on  trie  war, 
admitting  her  to  engrofs  fueh  an  irttrflenfitjr  of  territory,  would  be 
greater  than  ihe  can  either  iruppo'rt  or  fapply,  and  could  not  be  lefs, 
-upon  a  reasonable  rule  of  proportion,  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole. 
And, 

Ladly,  becaufe  (he  mnfh  focner  or  later  relinqnim  them,  and  there- 
fore to  lee  her  own  intereft  wifely  at  firft,  is  preferable  to  the  alter- 
native of  finding  it  cat  by  misfortune  at  kit. 

I  have  now  gone  through  ray  examination  of  the  claims  of  Virgin??, 
in  every  cafe  which  I  propofed  ;  and  for  feveral  reafons  wifh  the  lot 
had  fallen  to  another  perfon. 

But  as  this  is  a  molt  important  matter,  in  which  all  are  interefted, 
and  the  fubftantial  good  of  Virginia  not  injured  but  promoted,  and 
as  tew  men  have  leifure,  and  Mill  fewer  have  inclination,  to  go  into 
intricate  investigation, s  I  have  at  lail  ventured  on  the  fubjedt. 

The  fuccefiion  of  the  United  States  to  the  vacant  weftern  territory 
is  a  right  the}-  originally  fat  out  upon  ;  and  in  the  pamphlet  Common 
Senfe,  I  frequently  mentioned  t'lofe  lands  as  a  national  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  all  ;  therefore  returning  the  fnbjecl:,  where  I  then  left  off, 
I  (hail  conclude  with  concifely  reducing  to  fyilem  what  1  then  only 
hinted. 

in  my  la?:  piece,  The  CrUU  E>:tr.nri!ir.r,ryt  I  eftimated  the  annual 
amount  of  the  charge  of  war  and  the  fupport  of  the  feveral  gcvern- 
ments  at  two  million  pounds  {terlirjg,  and  the  peace  eitablilhment  at 
three  quarters  of  a  million,  and,  by  a  companion  of  the  taxes  of  this 
country  with  thofe  of  England,  proved  that  the  whole  yearly  expeuce 
to  us,  to  defend  the  country,  is  but  a  third  of  what  Britain  would 
have  drawn  from  us  by  taxes,  had  (he  fucceeded  in  her  attempt  to 
conquer  ;  and  our  peace  eilablifhment  only  an  eighth  part  ;  and 
likewiie  (hewed,  that  it  was  within  the  ability  of  the  ftates  to  carry 
on  the  whole  of  the  war  by  taxation,  without  having  recourfe  to 
any  other  modes  or  funds.  To  have  a  clear  idea  of  taxation  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  every  country,  and  the  more  funds  we  can  difcover  and 
organize,  the  lefs  will  be  the  hope  of  the  enemy,  and  the  readier 
their  difpoikion  to  peace,  which  it  is  now  their  ir.tereil  more  than 
ours  to  promote. 

T  have  already  remarked,  that  only  the  United  States  and  not  any 
particular  Hate  can  lay  oil  new  {bates  and  incorporate  them  in  the 
union  by  reprefentation  ;  beeping,  therefore,  this  idea-  in  view,  I  aflc, 
might  not  a  fubftantial  fund  be  quickly  created  by  laying  off  a  new 
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date,  fo  as  to  certain  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  of  acres, 
and  opening  a  land-office  in  all  the  countries  in  Europe  for  hard  mo- 
ney, and  in  this  country  for  fupplies  in  kind,  at  a  certain  price. 

The  tract  of  land  that  feems  beft  adapted  to  anfwer  this  purpofe  is 
contained  between  the  Allegany  Mountain  and  the  river  Ohio,  as  far 
north  as  the  Pennfylvania  line,  thence  extending  down  the  faid  river 
to  the  falls  thereof,  thence  due  fouth  into  the  latitude  of  the  North- 
Carolina  line,  and  thence  eaft  to  the  Allegany  Mountain  aforefaid — 
I,  the  more  readily,  mention  this  tract,  becaufe  it  is  fighting  the 
enemy  at  their  own  weapons,  as  it  includes  the  fame  ground  en  which 
a  "G7  colony  would  have  been  erected,  for  the  emolument  of  the 
crown  cS  England,  as  appears  by  lord  Kilifborcugh's  and  Dart- 
mouth's letters,  had  not  the  revolution  prevented  its  being  carried 
into  execution. 

It  is  probable  there  may  be  fome  foots  of  private  property  within 
this  tract,  but  to  incorporate  them  into  fome  government  will  render 
them  more  profitable  to  the  owners,  and  the  condition  of  the  Scattered 
fettlers  more  eligible  and  hr.;:py  than  at  prefent. 

If  twenty  millions  of  acrto  of  this  new  Hate  be  patented  and  fold  at 
twenty  pounds  fterKng  p-r  hundred  acres,  they  will  produce  four 
m  lhon  pounds  fterling,  which,  if  applied  to  continental  expcr.ces 
only,  will  fnpport  the  war  for  three  years,  mould  Britain  be  fo  un- 
wife  ta  herfelf  to  prcfecute  it  againft  her  own  direct  interefl  and 
again  t  the  intvrell  and  policy  of  all  Europe.  The  feveral  Hates  will 
then  have  to  raife  taxes  for  their  internal  government  only,  and  the 
continental  taxes  as  foon  as  the  fund  begins  to  operate,  will  leflen, 
and  if  fufficiently  productive,  will  ceafe. 

Land.;  are  the  real  riches  of  all  the  habitable  world,  and  the  natural 
funds  of  America.  The  funds  of  other  countries  arc,  in  general, 
artificially  conilructed;  the  creatures  of  neceffiry  and  contt ivance ;  de- 
pendant upon  credit,  and  always  expofed  to  hazard  and  uncertainty. 
Cat  lands  can  neither  be  annihilated  nor  lofe  their  value;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  univcrfally  rife  with  {population,  and  rapidly  to  ;  when 
under  the  fecurity  of  effectual  government,  lint  this  it  is  impaffible 
for  Virginia  to'give,  and,  therefore,  that  which  is  capable  of  defraying 
theexpences  of  the  empire,  will,  under  the  management  of  any  fingle 
ftate,  produce  only  a  fugitive  fupport  to  wandering  individuals. 

I  fiv.ill  now  enquire  into  tiie  effects  which  the  laying  out  a  new 
(late,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  will  have  upon  Vir- 
ginia. 
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It  is  the  very  circumftance  {he  ought  to,  and  muft,  wifh  for, 
when  {he  examines  the  matter  through  all  its  cafes  and  confe- 
quences. 

The  prefent  fettl  rs  being  beyond  her  reach,  and  her  fuppofed  au- 
thority ova  them  remaining  in  herfelf,  they  will  appear  to  her  as  re- 
volters,  and  {he  to  them  as  oppreffbrs;  and  this  will  produce  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  mutual  diflike,  that  in  a  little  time  a  total  difagreement  will 
take  place,  to  the  difadvautage  of  both. 

But  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  the  matter  is  manage- 
able,  and  Virginia  will  be  eaftd  of  a  difagreeable  confluence. 

Befides  this,  a  fale  of  the  lands,  continently,  for  the  piapofe  of 
fupporting  the  expence  of  the  war,  will  fave  her  a  greater  {hare  of 
taxes,  than  what  the  fmall  fale  {he  could  make  herfelf,  and  the  fmall 
price  me  could  gee  for  thejn,  would  produce. 

■  She  would  likewife  have  two  advantages  which  no  other  ftate  in  the 
union  enjoys;  firff,  a  frontier  ftate  for  her  defence  agaiuR  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Indians;  and  the  fecond  is,  that  the  laying  but  and  peo- 
pling a  new  ftate  on  the  back  of  an  old  oik-,  fituated  aj  {he  is,  is  dou- 
bling the  quantity  of  its  trade. 

The  new  ftate,  which  is  here  propofed  to  be  laid  out,  may  fend  its 
exports  down  the  Miffiiippi,  but  its  imports  muft  come  through  Che- 
fapeak  Bay,  and  confequently  Virginia  will  become  the  market  for 
the  new  ftate ;  becaufe,  though  there  is  a  navigation  from  it,  there  is 
none  into  it,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  Miffifippi. 

There  are  certain  circumftances  that  will  produce  certain  events 
whether  men  think  of  them  or  not.  The  events  do  not  depend  upon 
thinking,  but  are  the  natural  confequence  of  acting  ;  and  according 
to  the  fyftern  which  Virginia  has  gone  upon,  the  ilTue  will  be,  that 
(lie  will  get  involved  with  the  back  fettlers  in  a  contention  about  rights 
till  they  difpute  with  her  own  claims;  and,  foured  by  the  contention, 
will  go  to  any  other  ftate  for  their  commerce ;  both  of  which  may  be 
prevented,  a  perfect  harmony  eftabliihed,  the  ftrength  of  the  ftates 
encreafed,  and  the  expences  of  the  war  defrayed,  by  fettling  the  mat- 
ter now  on  the  plan  of  a  general  right;  and  every  day  it  is  delayed  the 
difficulty  will  be  encreafed  and  the  advantages  leflened. 

But  if  it  mould  happen,  as  it  poffibly  may,  that  the  war  mould  end 
before  the  money  which  the  new  ftate  may  produce  be  expended,  the 
remainder  of  the  lands  therein  may  be  fet  apart  to  reimburfe  thofe, 
whofe  houfes  have  been  burnt  by  the  enemy,  as  thin  is  a  fpecies  of  fuf- 
fering  which  it  was   impoffible  to  prevent,  becaufe  houfes  are  not 

Vol.  I.  K  k 
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moveable  property:  and  it  ougSit  not  to  be,  that  becaufe  we  cannot 
do  every  thing,  that  we  ought  not  to  do  what  v\e  can. 

Having  faid  thus  much  on  the  fubjed,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  profpect  of  a  new  fund,  fo  far  from  abating  our  endea- 
vours in  making  every  immediate  provifion  for  thefupply  of  the  army, 
ought  to  quicken  us  therein;  for  fhould  the  fcaies  fee  it  expedient  to 
go  upon  the  meafure,  it  will  be  at  leaft  a  year  before  it  can  be  produc- 
tive. I  the  more  freely  mention  this,  becaufe,  there  is  a  dangerous 
fpecies  of  popularity,  which,  I  fear,  fome  men  are  feeking  from  their 
tonllituents  by  giving  them  grounds  to  believe,  that  if  they  are  elect- 
ed they  will  lighten  the  taxes;  a  meafure,  which,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things,  cannot  be  done  without  expofiag  the  country  to  the  ra- 
vages of  the  enemy  by  difabling  the  army  from  defending  it. 

Where  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a  crime ;  and  if  any  man 
whole  duty  it  was  to  know  better  has  encouraged  fuch  an  expecta- 
tion, he  has  either  deceived  himfelf  or  them:  befides,  no  country  can 
be  defended  without  expence,  and  let  any  man  compare  his  portion 
of  temporary  inconveniences  arifing  from  taxations,  with  the  real  dif- 
trefles  of  the  army  for  the  want  of  fupplies,  and  the  difference  is  not 
only  fufficient  to  ftrike  him  dumb,  but  make  him  thankful  that  Worfe 
confequeoceg  have  not  followed. 

In  advancing  this  doctrine,  I  fpeak  with  an  honeft  freedom  to  the 
country;  for  as  it  is  their  good  to  be  defended,  fo  it  is  their  intereft  to 
provide  that  defence,  at  leaft,  till  other  funds  can  be  organized. 

As  the  laying  out  new  (bates  will  fome  tune  or  other  be  the  bufinefs 
of  the  coufltry,  and  as  it  is  yet  a  new  bufinefs  to  us;  a..d  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  war  has  fcarcely  afforded  kifure  for  reflecting  on  dif- 
tant  circumftances,  1  (hail  throw  together  a  few  hints  lor  facilitating 
that  meafure,  whenever  it  may  be  proper  for  adopting  it. 

The  United  States  now  Handing  on  theline  ox  fovereignty,  the  va- 
cant territory  is  their  property  colle&ively,  but  the  pi  rfons  by  whom 
it  may  hereafter  be  peoj  led  will  have  an  equal  right  with  ourfchxs  ; 
and  therefore,  as  new  Hates  (hall  be  laid  oil  and  incorporated  with  the 
prefent,  they  will  become  partakers  of  the  remainiug  territory  with  us 
who  are  already  in  pofiVffion.  And  this  confideratiou  ought  to 
heighten  the  value  of  lauds  to  new  emigrants;  becaufe,  m  making 
I  ,  I  mi  hafes,  they  not  only  gain  an  immediate  property,  but  become 
i.iitia  ed  into  the  right  and  hcirihip  of  die  Hates  t^  a  property  in 
referve,  which  is  an  additional  advantage  to  whot  any  rmchafere  uu- 
uer  the  L.j  government  of  Enrrlaud  enj  rj  ed, 
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The  fetting  ofF  the  boundary  of  any  new  ftate  will  naturally  be  the 
firft  ftep,  and  as  it  muft  be  fuppofed  not  to  be  peopled  at  the  time  it 
is  laid  off,  a  confutation  muft  be  formed,  by  the  United  States,  as 
the  rule  of  government  In  any  new  Rate,  for  a  certain  term  of  years 
(perhaps  ten)  or  until  the  ftate  become  peopled  to  a  certain  number 
of  inhabitants  ;  after  which,  the  whole  and  fole  right  of  modelling 
their  government  to  reft  with  themfelves. 

A  queftion  may  arife,  whether  a  new  ftate  Ihould  immediately  pof- 
fefs  an  equal  right  with  the  prefent  ones  in  all  cafes  which  may  ccrr.e 
before  congrefs. 

This,  experience  will  beft  determine ;  but  at  firft  view  of  the  matter 
it  appears  thus;  that  it  ought  to  be  immediately  incorporated  into  the 
union  on  the  ground  of  a  family  right,  fuch  a  ftate  ftanding  in  the  line 
of  a  younger  child  of  the  fame  ftock ;  but  as  new  emigrants  will  have 
fomething  to  learn  when  they  firft  come  to  America,  and  a  new  ftate 
requiring  aid  rather  than  capable  of  giving  it,  it  might  be  moft  conve- 
nient to  admit  its  immediate  reprefentation  into  congrefs,  there  to  fit, 
hear  and  debate,  on  all  queilions  and  matters,  but  not  to  vote  on  any 
till  after  the  expiration  of  feven  years. 

I  fhall  in  this  place  take  the  opportunity  of  renewing  a  hint  which 
I  formerly  threw  out  in  the  pamphlet  Common  Senfe,  and  which  the  fe- 
veral  ftates  will,  fooner  or  later,  fee  the  convenience,  if  not  the  necef- 
fity,  of  adopting  ;  which  is,  that  of  eleclinga  continental  convention, 
for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a  continental  conftitution,  defining  and 
defcribing  the  powers  and  authority  of  congrefs. 

Thofe  of  entering  into  treaties,  and  making  peace,  they  naturally 
pofiefs,  in  behalf  of  the  ftates,  for  their  feparate  as  well  as  their  united 
good,  but  the  internal  control  and  dictatorial  powers  of  congrefs  are 
not  fufficiently  defined,  and  appear  to  be  too  much  in  fome  cafes,  and 
too  little  in  others ;  and  therefore,  to  have  them  marked  legally  out 
will  give  additional  energy  to  the  whole,  and  new  confidence  to  the 
feveral  parts. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A 


LONDON  tranflation  of  an  original  work  in  French,  by  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  which  treats  of  the  revolution  of  North-America, 
having  been  re-printed  in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  as  the  diflance  at  which  the  Abbe  is  placed  from  the 
American  theatre  of  war  and  politics,  has  occaf:oned  him  to  miftake 
feveral  fails,  or,  mifconceive  the  caufes  or  principles  by  which  they 
were  produced  ;  the  following  trail,  therefore,  is  publifhed  with  a 
view  to  rectify  them,  and  prevent  even  accidental  errors  intermixing 
with  hiitory,  under  the  fanftion  of  time  and  filence. 

The  editor  of  the  London  edition  has  entitled  it,  "  The  Revolution 
of  America,  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,"  and  the  American  printers 
have  followed  the  example.  But  I  have  underftood,  and  1  believe 
my  information  jull,  that  the  piece,  which  is  more  properly  reflexions 
on  the  revolution,  was  unfairly  purloined  from  the  printer  which  the 
Abbe  employed,  or  from  the  manufcript  copy,  and  is  only  part  of  a 
larger  work  then  in  the  prefs,  or  preparing  for  it.  The  perfon  who 
procured  it,  appears  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  and  though,  in  an 
advertifement  prefixt  to  the  London  edition,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
glofs  over  the  embezzlement  with  profefiions  of  patriotifm,  and  to 
[often  it  with  high  encomiums  on  the  author,  yet  the  action,  in  any 
view,  in  which  it  can  be  placed,  is  illibei-al  and  unpardonable. 

"  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels,"  fays  he,  "  the  tranflator  happily 
"  fucceeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  this  exquifite  little  piece,  which 
"  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  from  any  prefs.  He  publifhes  a 
"  French  edition,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  feel  its  eloquent  reafoning 
4*  more  forcibly  in  its  native  language,  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
44  following  tranflation  of  it  ;  in  which  he  has  been  defirous,  perhaps 
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in  vain,  that  all  the  warmth,  the  grace,  the  ftrength,  the  dignity 
"  of  the  original,  fliould  not  be  loft.  And  he  flatters  hirnfelf,  that 
"  the  indulgence  of  the  illuftrious  hiftorian  will  not  be  wanting  to  a 
man,  who,  of  his  own  motion,  has  taken  the  liberty  to  give  this 
"  compofition  to  the  public,  only  from  a  ftrong  perfuafion,  that  its 
"  momentous  argument  will  be  ufeful,  in  a  critical  conjuncture,  to 
"  that  country  which  he  loves  with  an  ardour,  that  can  be  exceeded 
"  only  by  the  nobler  flame,  which  burns  in  the  bofom  of  the  philan- 
*'  thropic  author,  for  the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  all  the  countries 
"  upon  earth." 

This  plaufibility  of  fetting  off  a  difhonourable  action,  may  pafs  for 
patriotifm  and  found  principles  with  thofe  who  do^  not  enter  into  its 
demerits,  and  whofe  interell  is  not  injured  nor  their  happinefs  affected 
thereby.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  notwithftandiqg  the  decla- 
rations it  contains,  that  the  copy  was  obtained  for  the  fake  of  profit- 
ing by  the  fale  of  a  new  and  popular  work,  and  that  the  profefiions 
are  but  a  garb  to  the  fraud. 

It  may  with  propriety  be  remarked,  that  in  all  countries  where 
literature  is  protected,  and  it  never  can  flourifh  where  it  is  not,  the 
works  of  an  author  are  his  legal  property  ;  and  to  treat  letters  in 
any  other  light  than  this,  is  to  banifh  them  from  the  country  or 
ftrangle  them  in  the  birth. — The  embezzlement  from  the  Abbe 
Raynal,  was,  it  is  true,  committed  by  one  country  upon  another, 
and  therefore  {hows  no  defect  in  the  laws  of  either.  But  it  is  never- 
th clefs  a  breach  of  civil  manners  and  literary  juftice  ;  neither  can  it  be 
any  apology,  that  becaufe  the  countries  are  at  war,  litciature  fhall 
be  entitled  to  depredation.* 

But  the  foreftaliing  the  Abbe's  publication  by  London  editions, 

*  The  Jlatc  of  literature  in  America  muft  one  day  become  a  fubjstl  of 
legislative  corf  deration.  Hitherto  it  hath  been  a  difinterefted  volunteer 
in  thefervice  of  the  revolution,  and  no  man  thought  of  profits  :  but  'when 
peace  fhall  give  time  and  opportunity  for  Rudy,  the  country  ivill  deprive 
itfelf  oj  the  honour  and  fervicc  of  letters  and  the  improvement  of  fcience, 
unlefs  fufjicient  laws  are  made  to  prevent  depredations  on  literary  property. 
— //  is  tuell  worth  remarking,  that  Riiffu:,  ivho  but  a  few  years  ago 
nvas  fcarecly  known  in  Europe,  ewes  a  large fhare  of  her  prefent  great- 
tiefs  to  the  clofe  attention  Jbe  has  paid,  and  the  wife  encouragement  Jbe  has 
given,  to  every  branch  of  fierce  and  learning;  and  we  have  almofl  the 
fame  inflar.ee  in  France,  in  the  r.-ign  of  Lewis  the  XI T. 
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both  in  French  and  'Englifh,  and  thereby  not  only  defrauding  him 
and  throwing  an  expensive  publication  on  his  hands  by  anticipating 
tiie  fale,  are  only  the  fmaller  injuries  which  fuch  conduct  may  occa- 
iion.  A  man's  opinions,  whether  written  or  in  thought,  are  his  own 
until  he  pleafes  to  pubiifh  them  himfelf;  and  it  is  adding  cruelly  to 
injuftice,  to  make  him  the  author  of  what  future  reflection,  or  better 
information,  might  occalion  him  to  fupprefs  or  amend.  There  are 
declarations  and  fcntiments  in  the  Abbe's  piece,  wir'ch,  for  my  own 
part,  I  did  not  expecl:  to  find,  and  fuch  as  himfelf,  on  a  revifal, 
might  have  feen  occafion  to  change  ;  but  the  anticipated  piracy  ef- 
fectually prevented  him  the  opportunity,  Rnd  precipitated  him  into 
difficulties,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  fuch  ungenerous  fraud,  might 
not  have  happened. 

This  mode  of  making  an  author  appear  before  his  time,  will  ap- 
pear flill  more  ungenerous,  when  we  confider  how  exceedingly  few 
men  there  are  in  any  country,  who  can  at  once,  and  without  the  aid 
of  reflection  and  revifal,  combine  warm  paffions  with  a  cool  temper, 
and  the  full  expanfion  of  the  imagination  with  the  natural  and  necef- 
fary  gravity  of  ju  Igment,  fo  as  to  be  rightly  balanced  within  them- 
felves,  and  to  make  a  reader  feel,  fancy,  and  underfcand  juftly  at  the 
fame  time.  To  call  three  powers  of  the  mind  into  aclion  at  or.ee, 
in  a  manner  that  neither  fhall  interrupt:,  and  that  each  fliall  aid  and 
vigorate  the  other,  is  a  talent  very  rarely  pafieffed; 

It  often  happens  that  the  weight  of  an  argument  is  loft  by  the  wit 
of  fetting  it  off;  or  the  judgment  difordered  by  an  intemperate  ir- 
ritation of  the  paffions  :  yet  a  certain  degree  of  animation  muft  be 
felt  by  the  writer,  and  raifed  in  the  reader,  in  order  to  intereii  the 
attention  ;  and  a  iufficient  fcope  given  to  the  imagination,  to  enable 
it  to  create  in  the  mind  a  fight  of  the  perfons,  characters  and  circum- 
ftancesof  the  fubjeift. :  for  without  thefe  the  judgment  will  feel  little 
or  no  excitement  to  office,  and  its  determinations  will  be  cold,  fhig- 
gifh,  and  imperfect.  But  if  either  or  both  of  the  two  former  are 
raifed  too  high,  or  heated  too  much,  the  judgment  will  be  jollied 
from  its  feat,  and  the  whole  matter,  however  important  in  itfclf,  will 
diminilh  into  a  pantomime  of  the  mind,  in  which  we  create  images 
that  promote  no  other  purpofe  than  amufement. 

The  Abbe's  writings  bear  evident  marks  of  that  extenfion  and  ra- 

pidnefs  of  thinking  and  quicknefs  of  fenfation,  which  of  all  others 

require  revifal,  and  the   more  particularly   fo,    when  applied  to  the 

living  characters  of  nations  or   individuals  in  a  ftate  of  war.     The 

Vol.  L,  LI 
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leaft  mifinformation  or  mifconceptlon  leads  to  fome  wrong  conclufion^ 
and  an  error  believed  becomes  the  progenitor  of  others. — And  a» 
the  Abbe  has  fuffered  fome  inconveniences  in  France  by  miftatmg 
certain  circumftances  of  the  war,  and  the  characters  of  the  parties 
therein,  it  becomes  fome  apology  for  him  that  thofe  errors  were 
precipitated  into  the  world  by  the  avarice  of  an  ungenerous  enemy. 
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J.  O  an  author  of  fiich  diftinguimed  reputation  as  the  Abbe  Ray- 
r.al,  it  might  very  well  become  me  to  apologize  for  the  prefent  un* 
dertaking  ;  but,  as  to  he  right  is  the  firft  wifh  of  philofophy,  and  the 
firft  principle  of  hiftory,  he  will,  I  prefume,  accept  from  me  a  de- 
claration of  my  motives,  which  are  thofe  of  doing  jufticc,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  complimental  apology,  I  might  otherwife  maKe. — 
The  Abbe,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  has,  in  fome  inftances,  extolled 
without  a  reafon,  and  wounded  without  a  caufe.  He  has  given  fame 
where  it  was  not  deferved,  and  withheld  it  where  it  was  juftly  due  ; 
and  appears  to  be  fo  frequently  in  and  out  of  temper  with  his  fubjefts 
and  parties,  that  few  or  none  of  them  are  decifively  and  uniformly 
marked. 

It  is  yet  too  foon  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  revolution,  and  who- 
ever attempts  it  precipitately,  will  unavoidably  miftake  characters  and 
eircumflances,  and  involve  himfelf  in  error  and  difficulty.  Things, 
like  men,  are  feldom  underftood  rightly  at  firft  fight.  But  the 
Abbe  is  wrong  even  in  the  foundation  of  his  work  ;  that  is,  he  has 
mifconceived  and  miftated  the  caufes  which  produced  the  rupture 
between  England  and  her  then  colonies,  and  which  led  on,  ftep  by 
ftep,  unftudied  and  uncontrived  on  the  part  of  America,  to  a  revo- 
lution, which  has  engaged  the  attention,  and  affe&ed  the  intereft,  of 
Europe. 

To  prove  this,  I  fliall  bring  forward  a  paflage,  which,  though 
placed  towards  the  latter  pr.vt  of  the  Abbe's  work,  is  more  intimately 
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connected  with  the  beginning;  and  in  which,  fpeaking  of  the  original 
cwfe  of  the  difpute,  he  declares  himfelf  in  the  following  manner — 
"  None,"  lays  he,  "  of  thofe  energetic  caufes,  which  have  pro- 
"  duced  fo  many  revolutions  upon  the  globe,  exifted  in  North-Ame- 
"  rica.  Neither  religion  nor  laws  had  there  been  outraged.  The 
"  blood  of  martyrs  or  patriots  had  not  there  ftreamed  from  fcafFolds. 
"  Morals  had  not  there  been  infulted.  Manners,  cuftoms,  habits, 
"  no  object  dear  to  nations,  had  there  been  the  fport  of  ridicule. 
"  Arbitrary  power  had  not  there  torn  any  inhabitant  from  the  arms 
"  of  his  family  and  his  friends,  to  drag  him  to  a  dreary  dungeon. 
"  Public  order  had  not  been  there  inverted.  The  principles  of  ad- 
"  miniftration  had  not  been  changed  there  ;  and  the  maxims  of  go- 
"  vernment  had  there  always  remained  the  fame.  The  whole  quef- 
"  tion  was  reduced  to  the  knowing  whether  the  mother  country  had, 
"  or  had  not,  a  right  to  lay,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  flight  tax  upon 
'*   the  colonies." 

On  this  extraordinary  paflage,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  general 
terms,  to  remark,  that  none  can  feel  like  thofe  who  fuffer;  and  that 
for  a  man  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  provocative,  or  as  the  Abbe 
ftiles  them,  the  energetic  caufes  of  the  revolution,  he  muil  have  re- 
fided  in  America. 

Tiie  Abbe  in  faying  that  the  feveral  particulars  he  has  enumerated, 
did  not  exift  in  America,  and  neglecting  to  point  out  the  particular 
period,  in  which  he  means  they  did  not  exift,  reduces  thereby  his  de- 
claration to  a  nullity,  by  taking  awav  all  meaning  from  the  paflage. 
They  did  not  exift  in  1763,  and  they  all  exifted  before  1776;  con- 
fequently  as  there  was  a  time  when  they  did  not,  and  another,  when 
they  did  exift,  the  //Ww^nconftitutes  the  eflence  of  the  fac},  and  not 
to  give  it,  is  to  withhold  the  only  evidence,  which  proves  the  declara- 
tion right  or  wrong,  and  on  which  it  mull  ftand  or  fall.  But  the  de- 
claration as  it  now  appears,  unaccompanied  by  time,  has  an  effect  in 
holding  out.  to  the  world,  that  there  was  no  real  caufe  for  the  revolu- 
tion, becdiife  it  denies  the  exiftence  of  all  thofe  caufes,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  juftifiable,  and  which  the  Abbe  ftiles  energetic. 

I  cbnfefs  myfelf  exceedingly  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  time  to  whick 
the  Abbe  alludes;  becaufe,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  ftamp  aft,  which  was  patted  in  1  764,  he  ftyles  it  "  an  ufurpaiion 
of  the  Americans'  rr.of precious  and facred  rights."  Confecjuently  he 
here  admit?  the  moft  enc-getic  of  all  caufes,  that  is,  an  ufurpaiion  of 
their  moft  bred  us  and facred  rights i  to  have  exifted  in  America  twelve 
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years  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  ten  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  hoftilities. — The  time,  therefore,  i;i  which  the  para- 
graph is  true,  mud  be  antecedent  to  t  e  (lamp  act,  but  as  at  that  time 
there  was  no  revolution  nor  any  idea  of  one,  it  eonfequently  applies 
without  a  meaning;  and  as  it  cannot,  on  the  Abbe's  own  principle, 
be  applied  to  any  time  after  the  ftaYnp  a&,  it  is  therefore  a  wandering 
folitary  paragraph,  connected  with  nothing  and  at  variance  with  every 
thing. 

The  ftamp  act,  it  is  true,  was  repealed  in  two  years  after  it  was  paf- 
fed,  but  it  was  immediately  followed  by  one  of  infinitely  more  mif- 
chievou.3  magnitude;  I  mean  the  declaratory  a&,  which  afferted  the 
right,  as  it  was  ityled,  of  the  Briiiih  parliament,  u  ;q  bind  America  in 
ail  cafes  tuba  {fever." 

If  then  the  ftamp  act  was  an  ufurpation  of  the  Americans'  mod:  pre- 
cious and  facred  rights,  the  declaratory  act  left  them  no  right  at  all; 
and  contained  the  full  grown  feeds  of  the  moft  defpotic  government 
ever  exercifed  in  the  world.  It  placed  America  not  only  in  the  lowed, 
but  in  the  bafeft  ftate  of  vaflalage;  becaufe  it  demanded  an  uncondi- 
tional fubmifiion  i.i  every  thing,  or  as  the  act  exprefies  it,  in  all  cafes 
tuhatfsever :  And  what  renders  this  act  the  more  offenfive,  is,  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  palled  as  an  act  of  mercy ;  truly  then  may  it  be 
faid,  that  the  tender  vierc.es  of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 

All  the  original  charters  from  the  crown  of  England,  under  the 
faith  of  which,  the  adventurers  from  the  old  world  fettled  in  the  new, 
were  by  this  act  displaced  from  their  foundations;  becaufe,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  them,  whicii  was  that  oi  a  compa6t,  they  were  norr 
made  fubject  to  repeal  or  alteration  at  the  mere  will  of  one  party  only. 
The  whole  condition  of  America  was  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliament  or  the  miniftry,  without  leaving  to  her  the  leaft  right  in  any 
cafe  wnatioever. 

There  is  no  defpotifm  to  which  this  iniquitous  law  did  not  extend ; 
ar.d  though  it  might  have  been  convenient  in  the  execution  of  it,  to 
have  confulted  manners  and  habits,  the  principle  of  the  act  made  all 
tyranny  legal.  It  ftopt  no  where.  It  went  to  every  thing.  It 
took  in  with  it  the  whole  life  of  a  man,  or,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  a:i 
eternity  of  circumftances.  It  is  the  nature  of  law  to  require  obe- 
dience, but  this  demanded  fervitude  ;  and  the  condition  of  an  Ame- 
rican, under  the  operation  of  it,  was  not  that  of  a  iubject,  but  a 
vaflal.  Tyranny  has  often  been  eilablifhed  without  law  and  fometime* 
againjl  it,  but  the  hitery  of  mankind  does  not  produce  another  hi- 
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f:ance,  in  which  it  has  been  eftablifhed  by  law.  It  is  an  audaciou* 
outrage  upon  civil  government,  and  cannot  be  too  much  expofed,  in 
order  to  be  fufficiently  detefted. 

Neither  could  it  be  faid  after  this,  that  the  legiCature  of  that  coun- 
try any  longer  made  laws  for  this,  but  tha*  it  gave  out  commands ;  for 
wherein  differed  an  act  of  parliament  conftructed  on  this  principle,  and 
operating  in  this  manner,  over  an  unreprefented  people,  from  the  or- 
ders of  a  military  eftablifhmeat. 

The  parliament  of  England,  with  refpect  to  America,  was  not  fep- 
tennial  but  perpetual.  It  appeared  to  the  latter  a  body  always  in  be- 
ing. Its  election  or  its  expiration  were  to  her  the  fame  as  if  its  mem- 
bers fucceeded  by  inheritance,  or  went  out  by  death,  or  lived  for  ever, 
or  were  appointed  to  it  as  a  matter  of  office.  Therefore,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  have  any  juft  conception  of  the  mind  of  America, 
refracting  this  extraordinary  act,  they  mult  fuppofe  all  election  and 
expiration  in  that  country  to  ceafe  for  ever,  and  the  prefent  parliament, 
its  heiiT,  Sec.  to  be  perpetual ;  in  this  cafe,  I  afk,  what  would  the  moft 
clamorous  of  them  think,  were  an  act  to  be  paffed,  declaring  the  right 
oi  fuch  a  parliament  to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatfoever  ?  For  this  word 
whatf-iever  would  gb  as  effectually  to  their  magna  charta,  bill  of  rights, 
tried  by  juries,  &c.  as  it  went  to  the  charters  and  forms  of  government 
in  America. 

I  am  perfnaded,  lh-t  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  addrefs  thefe  re- 
marks, will  not,  after  the  paffing  this  act,  fay,  "  that  the  principles  of 
"  adminiftration  had  not  been  changed  in  America,  and  that  the  max- 
"  ims  of  government  had  there  been  alzuays  the  fame."  For  here  is, 
in  principle,  a  total  overthrow  of  the  whole  ;  and  not  a  fubverfion 
only,  but  an  annihilation  of  the  foundation  of  liberty,  and  abfolutc 
domination  eftabliihed  in  its  ilead. 

The  Abbe  likewife  dates  the  cafe  exceedingly  wrong  and  injuri- 
oufiy,  when  he  fays,  "  that  the  whole  queftion  was  reduced  to  the 
"  knowing  whether  the  mother  ct  ontry  !:ad,  or  had  not,  a  right  te 
**  lay,  directly  or  indirectly.  tijlight  tax  upon  the  colonies." — This 
was  not  tie  ■-whole  of  the  question  ;  neither  was  the  quantity  of  the  tax 
the  object  either  to  the  miniilry  or  to  the  Americans.  It  was  the 
principle,  of  which  the  tax  made  but  a  part,  and  the  quantity  ftill  lels, 
that  formed  the  ground  on  which  America  oppofed. 

The  tax  on  tea,  which  is  the  tax  here  alluded  to,  was  neither  more 
«r  lefs  than  an  experiment  to  eflablifh  the  ractice  of  the  declaratory 
law  upon;  modelled  into  the  more  fafhionable  phrafe  of  the  univer/al 
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fupremacy  of  parliament.  For  until  this  time  the  declaratory  law  had 
lain  dormant,  and  the  framers  of  it  had  contented  themfclves  with 
barely  declaring  an  opinion. 

Therefore  the  whole  queftion  with  America,  in  the  opening  of  thfe 
difpute,  was,  fhall  we  be  bound  in  all  cafes  whatfoever  by  the  Britifh 
parliament,  or  fhall  we  not  ?  For  fubmifhon  to  the  tea  or  tax  aft  im- 
plied an  acknowledgment  of  the  declaratory  act,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  univerfal  fupremacy  of  parliament,  which  as  they  never  intended 
to  do,  it  was  neceffary  they  mould  onpofe  it,  in  its  firft  ftage  ci  exe- 
cution. 

It  is  probable  the  Abbe  has  been  led  into  this  miftake  by  perufmg 
detached  pieces  in  fome  of  the  American  newfpapers;  for,  in  a  cafe 
where  all  were  interefted,  every  one  had  a  right  to  give  his  opinion ; 
and  there  were  many,  who,  with  the  bed  intentions,  did  not  choofe 
the  beft,  nor  indeed  the  true  ground,  to  defend  their  caufe  upon. 
They  felt  themfelves  right  by  a  general  impulfe,  without  being  able 
to  fcparate,  analyze  and  arrange  the  parts. 

1  am  fomewhat  unwilling  to  examine  too  minutely  into  the  whole 
of  this  extraordinary  paflage  of  the  Abbe,  left  I  fnould  appear  to  treat 
it  with  feverity  ;  oiherwife  I  could  fhew  that  not  a  fmgle  declaration 
is  juftly  founded  :  For  inftance,  the  reviving  an  obfolete  adl  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and  fitting  it  to  the  Americans,  by  autho- 
rity of  which  they  were  to  be  feized  and  brought  from  America  to 
England,  and  there  imprifoned  and  tried  for  any  fuppofed  offences, 
was,  in  the  worft  fenfe  of  the  words,  to  tear  them,  by  the  arbitrary  power 
of  parliament,  from  the  arms  of  their  families  and  fiends  >  and  drag  them 
not  only  to  dreary  but  di/lant  dungeons.  Yet  this  act  was  contrived  fome 
years  before  the  breaking  out  of  hoftilities.  And  again,  though  the 
blood  of  martyrs  and  patriots  had  not  ftreamed  on  the  fcaffold3,  it 
ftreamed  in  the  ftreets,  in  the  maffacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bolton,  by 
the  Britifh  foldiery  in  the  year  1770. 

Had  the  Abbe  faid  that  the  caufes  which  produced  the  revolution 
in  America  were  originally^yv/V«/  from  thofe  w  hich  produced  revo- 
lutions in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  he  had  been  right.  Flere  the  va- 
lue and  quality  of  liberty,  the  nature  of  government  and  the  dignity 
of  man,  were  known  and  understood,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
Americans  to  thefe  principles,  produced  the  revolution  as  a  natural 
and  almoft  unavoidable  confequence.  They  had  no  particular 
family  to  fet  up  or  pull  down.  Nothing  of  perfonality  was  incor- 
porated  with  their   caufe.     They   ftarted  even-handed  with  each 
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other,  ?.nd  went  r.o  fader  into  the  fcveral  ftages  of  it,  than  the)-  were 
driven  by  the  unrelenting  and  imperious  conduct  of  Britain.  Nay, 
m  the  laft  aft,  the  declaration  of  independence,  they  had  nearly  been 
too  late  ;  for  had  it  not  been  declared  at  the  exact  time  it  was,  1  fee 
no  period  in  their  affairs  fir.ee,  in  which  it  could  have  been  declared 
with  the  fame  effect,  and  probably  not  at  all. 

But  the  object  being  formed  before  the  reverfe  of  fortune  took 
place,  that  is,  before  the  operation.-,  of  the  gloomy  campaign  of  1776, 
their  honour,  their  intereft,  their  every  thing  called  loudly  on  them  to 
maintain  it  ;  and  that  glow  cf  thought  and  energy  of  heart,  which 
even  a  diftant  profpect  of  independence  infpires,  gave  confidence  to 
their  hopes  and  cefolution  to  their  conduct,  which  a  ftate  of  depen- 
dence could  never  have  reached.  They  looked  forward  to  happier  clays 
and  fcenes  of  reft,  and  qualified  the  hardihips  of  the  campaign  by  con- 
templating the  eil'blifnment  of  their  new  born  fyftem. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  take  a  review  of  what  part  Britain  has 
acted,  we  fhall  find  every  thing  which  ought  to  make  a  nation  blufh. 
The  moft  vulgar  ;.bufe,  accompanied  by  that  fpecies  of  haughtinefs, 
which  dirtinguifhes  the  hero  of  a  mob  from  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
mar.  ;  it  was  equally  as  much  from  her  manners  as  from  her  in'uftice 
that  (he  loft  the  colonic?.  By  the  latter  (he  provoked  their  princi- 
ples, by  the  former  fhe  wore  out  their  temper  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
held  out  as  an  example  to  the  world,  to  (hew,  how  neccifary  i:  is  to 
conduct  the  bunnefs  of  government  with  civility.  In  fhort,  other  re- 
volutions may  have  originated  in  caprice  or  generated  in  ambition  ; 
but  here,  the  moft  1  noffending  humility  was  tortured  into  rage,  and 
the  infancy  of  exigence  made  to  weep. 

A  union  fo  extenfive,  continued  and  determined,  fuffeiing  with  pa- 
tience and  never  in  defpair,  could  not  have  been  produced  by  common 
caufes.  It  muft  be  fomething  capable  of  reaching  the  whole  foul  of 
man  and  arming  it  with  perpetual  energy.  In  vain  is  it  to  look  for 
precedents  among  the  revolutions  cf  former  ages,  to  find  out,  by  com- 
parifon,  the  caufes  cf  this.  The  fpring,  the  progrefs,  the  object, 
the  confequences,  nay,  the  men,  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  country  are  different.  Thofe  of  other  nations 
are,  in  general,  little  more  than  the  hiftory  of  their  quarrels.  They 
are  marked  by  no  important  character  in  the  annals  of  events;  mixt  in 
the  mafs  of  general  matters,  they  occupy  but  a  common  page  ;  and 
while  the  chief  of  the  fuccefsful  parti/.ans  Itept  into  power,  the  plun- 
dered multitude  fat  down  and  form  wed.      Few,  very  few  of  them  are 
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•accompanied  with  reformation,  either  in  government  or  manners ; 
many  of  them  with  the  melt  confitmmate  profligacy.  Triumph  on 
the  cnc  fide  and  mifery  on  the  other  were  the  only  events.  Pain<=., 
punifhments,  torture,  and  death  were  made  the  bufmefs  of  mankind, 
until  compaffion,  the  faired  affociate  of  the  heart,  was  driven  from  ita 
place,  and  the  eye,  accuftomed  to  continual  cruelty,  could  behold  it 
without  offence. 

But  as  the  principles  of  the  prefent  revolution  differed  from  thofe 
which  preceded  it,  fo  likewife  has  the  conduct  of  America  both  in 
government  and  war.  Neither  the  foul  finger  of  difgrr.ce  nor  the 
bloody  hand  of  vengeance  has  hitherto  put  a  blot  upon  feer  fame. 
Her  victories  have  received  lullre  from  a  great  ntfs  of  lenity;  and  her 
laws  been  permitted  to  {lumber,  where  they  might  jaftly  have  awak- 
ened to  puniih.  "War,  fo  much  the  trade  of  the  world,  haa  here  been 
only  the  bufmefs  of  necellity ;  and  when  the  neceiTity  (hall  ceafe,  her 
very  enemies  mufl  confe&,  that  as  (lie  drew  the  fword  in  her  pfft  de- 
fence, flie  ufed  it  without  cruelty  and  iheathed  it  wkhsut  revenue. 

As  it  is  not  my  defign  to  extend  thefe  remarks  to  a  hiilcry,  I  feall 
now  take  my  leave  of  tin's  paflage  of  the  Abbe,  with  an  obhnvaticn, 
which,  until  fomething  ur.folds  itfclf  to  convince  me  otherwife,  I  can- 
sot  avoid  believing  to  be  true  ; — which  is,  that  it  was  the  fixt  de- 
termination of  theBritifh  cabinet  to  quarrel  with  America  at  all  events. 
They  (the  members  who  compofed  the  cabinet)  had  no  doubt  of 
fuccefs,  if  they  could  once  bring  it  to  the  iffue  of  a  battle,  and  they 
expected  from  a  conqueft,  wha:  they  could  neither  prcpofe  with  de- 
cency, nor  hope  for  by  negociation.  The  charters  and  comtitutions 
of  the  colonies  were  become  to  them  matters  of  offence,  and  their  ra- 
pid progrefs  in  property  and  population  were  difgu'tingly  beheld  as 
the  growing  and  natural  means  of  independence.  They  law  no  way 
to  retain  them  long  but  by  reducing  them  in  time.  A  c  nqaeft  would 
at  once  have  made  them  both  lords  and  landlords  ;  and  put  them  \\\ 
poffeffion  both  of  the  revenue  and  the  rental.  The  whole  trouble  of 
government  would  have  ceafed  in  a  victory,  and  a  final  end  been  piut 
to  remonftrance  and  debate.  The  experier.ee  of  the  ftamp  act  had 
taught  them  how  to  -quarrel  with  the  advantages  of  cover  and  conve- 
nience, and  they  had  nothing  to  "do  but  to  renew  the  fesne,  and  put 
contention  into  motion.  They  hoped  for  a  rebellion,  and  they  made 
oue.  They  expected  a  declaration  of  independence  and  they  were  not 
difappoiuted.  But  after  this,  they  looked  for  victory,  and  th.ev  ob- 
tained a  defeat. 

Vol.  I.  M  m 
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If  tins  be  taken  as  the  generating  caufe  of  the  center! ,  then  is  every 
part  of  the  conduit  of  the  Bn'tilh  mmittry  coniiftent  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difpute,  until  the  Sgftiifg  the  treaty  of  Paris,  after 
which,  conquett  becoming  doubtful,  they  retreated  to  negociation, 
and  were  again  defeated. 

Though  the  Abbe  poffefies  and  difplays  great  powers  of  genius, 
and  is  a  matter  of  ftyle  and  language,  he  feems  not  to  pay  equal  atten- 
tion to  the  office  of  an  hiilorian.  His  ficts  are  coldly  and  carelefsly 
ttated.  They  neither  inform  the  reader  nor  intercft  him.  Ivianv  of 
them  are  erroneous,  and  mod  of  them  defective  and  obfeure.  It  is 
undoubtedly  both  an  ornament  and  a  ufeiul  addition  to  hiftory,  to 
accompany  it  with  maxims  and  reflections.  They  afford  likewife 
an  agreeable  change  to  the  ttyle  and  a  more  diversified  manner  of  ex- 
prefhon ;  but  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  thai  the  root  from  whence  they 
fprin  ?,  or  the  foundation  on  which  they  are  raifed,  mould  be  well 
attended  to,  which  in  this  work  they  are  not.  The  Abbe  battens 
through  his  narrations  as  if  he  was  glad  to  get  from  them,  that  he  may 
dnter  the  more  copious  field  of  eloquence  and  imagination. 

The  actions  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  New-Jerfcy,  in  Decem- 
ber 1776,  and  January  following,  on  which  the  fate  of  America  ftood 
for  a  while  trembling  on  the  point  of  fuipence,  and  from  which  the 
mdft  important  conicquences  followed,  arc  comprifed  within  a  iingle 
paragraph,  faintly  conceived,  aad  barren  of  character,  ciioumftancc 
and  defcription. 

"  On  the  25th  of  December,"  fays  the  Abbe,  "  they  (the  Ame- 
"  ricans)  eroded  the  !  claware,  and  fell  cicaJn;t-!!y  upon  Trenton, 
"  which  was  occupied  by  fifteen  hundred  of  the  twelve  thoufani 
"  Heifians,  fold  in  io  bale  a  manner  by  their  avaricious  matter,  to 
**  the  king  of  Great-Britain.  This  corps  was  viafacred,  taken,  or 
"  dilperfed.  Eight  days  after,  three  Engh'fh  regiments  were,  in  like 
"  manner,  driven,  from  Princeton,  but  alter  having  better  fuppoited 
"   their  reputation  than  the  foreign  troops  in  their  pay." 

This  is  all  the  account  which  is  given  of  thefe  moil  intere'ling 
events.  The  Abbe  has  preceded  tiitm  by  two  or  three  pegs*  on  the 
nv.litary  operations  of  both  arm:,  s,  from  tha  lime  of  general  Howe's 
arriving  before  New-York  from  Halifax,  and  the  vatt  reinforcement* 
of  Britifh  and  foreign  troops  with  lord  Howe  from  England.  But  iu 
thefe,  there  is  fo  much  miilake,  and  fd  many  omiffions,  that,  to  let 
them  right,  Bluft  be  the  bufnicfs  of  in'llory  and  not  of  a  letter.  The 
action  of  Lon^-Lflund  U  but  bafvelv  hinted  at,  and  the  operations  at 
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the  White-plains  wholly  emitted:  r.s  are  likewife  tlie  attack  and  lofs  of 
Fort  Wafliingftoh,  v.-ith  a  sramion  of  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
men,  and  the  precipitate  evacuation  of  Fort  Lee,  in  confequence 
thereof;  which  loffes  were  in  a  great  meafure  the  caufe  of  the  retreat 
through  the  Jerfies  to  the  Delaware,  a  diflance  of  about  ninety  miles. 
Neither  js  the  manner  of  the  retreat  defcnbed ;  which,  from  the  fer.- 
fon  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  nearnefs  of  the  two 
armies  (fometimes  -within  fight  and  fhot  of  each  other,  for  fuch  a 
length  of  way)  the  rear  of  the  one  employed  in  pulling  down  bridges, 
and  the  van  of  the  other  in  building  them  up,  muft  neceffarily  be 
accompanied  with  many  inferefting  circumflances. 

It  was  a  period  of  diftrefies.  A  crifis  rather  of  danger  than  of 
hope.  There  is  no  description  can  do  it  juftice;  and  even  the  aclors 
in  it,  looking  back  upon  the  fcene,  are  furprifed  how  they  got 
through ;  and  at  a  !c;rs  to  account  for  thofe  powers  of  the  mind  and 
fprings  of  animation,  by  which  they  withilcod  the  force  ot  accumu- 
lated misfortune. 

It  was  expected,  that  the  time  for  which  the  army  was  inhfted, 
would  cany  the  campaign  'b  far  into  the  winter,  that  the  feverity  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  criafequent  condition  of  the  roads,  would  prevent 
any  material  operation  of  the  enemy,  until  the  new  army  could  be 
raifed  for  the  next  year.  And  I  mention  it,  as  a  matter  worthy  of 
attention,  by  all  future  hlf.oruas,  that  the  movements  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  until  the  attack  upon  the  Hcf'ian  poft  at  Trenton)  the 
26th  of  December,  are  to  be  considered  as  operating  to  effect  no 
other  principrl  purpofe  than  delay,  and  to  wear  away  the  campaign 
under  all  the  disadvantages  <:,1  an  unequal  force,  with  as  little  mis-? 
fortune  as  po  fable, 

But  the  lofs  of  the  garrifon  at  Fort  Washington  on  the  1 6th  cf 
November,  and  the  expiration  <  f  the  time  of  a  conliderable  part  of 
the  army,  fo  early  as  the  30th  of  the  fame  month,  and  which  were 
to  be  followed  by  ajrnpit  daily  expiration:,  afterwards,  made  retreat  the 
only  final  expedient.  To  thefe  circumflances  may  be  added  the 
forlorn  and  destitute  condition  of  the  few  that  remained  ;  for  the 
garrifon  of  Fort  Lee,  which  compofed  almoft  the  whole  of  the  re- 
treat,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  it  fo  indantaneoufly,  that  every 
article  of  flores  and  baggage  was  left  behind,  and  in  this  destitute 
condition,  without  tent  or  blanket,  and  without  any  other  utenfils 
(0  dr;f§  their  provifion,  than  what  they  procured  by  the  way,  they 
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performed  a  march  of  abcut  ninety  miles,   and  had  the  addrefs  and 
management  to  prolong  it  to  the  {pace  of  nineteen  days. 

30 :  this  u.-icxpLdled  or  rather  unthought  ci  turn  of  affairs,  the 
country  was  in  a.i  iudaut  furprifed  into  cunfafion,  and  found  an  enemy 
within  its  bowels,  without  art  army  to  oppofe  him.  There  were  no 
■fr.ejouro  to  be  had,  but  from  the  free-will  offering  of  the  inhabitants. 
All  wa'si  choice  and  every  man  reafoned  for  himfelf. 

it  was  in  ibis  Ikuation  of  affairs,  equally  calculated  to  confound  or 
to  infpire,  that  the  gentleman,  the  mtichant,  the  farmer,  the  tradefman 
and  the  labourer  mutually  turned  from  all  the  conveniences  of  home,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  private  foldiers  and  undergo  the  feverities  of  & 
winter  campaign.  The  delay,  fo.  juclicioufly  contrived  on  the  retreat, 
afforded  time  for  the  volunteer  reinforcements  to  join  geatBal  Waih- 
iflgfOfl  en  the  DJavare. 

The  Abbe  is  likewiie  wrong  in  faying,  that  the  American  army 
-:'y  on  TiCiuon.  Ir  was  the  very  object  for  which  general 
Wafhiogton  croffed  the  Delaware  in  the  dead  of  the  night  and  in  the 
rr.Ai  of  fno.v,  fcorma,  and  ice  ;  and  which  he  immediately  re-c.offed 
w;ln  hi.;  prh  ,,nvs,  as  foon  as  he  had  aecompihhed  his  purpofe. 
Meiylaeg  w&s>  the  intc;xkd  enterprize  a  fecret  to  the  enemy,  information 
having  been  fent  of  it  by  letter,  from  a  B.itifh  officer  at  Princeton, 
to  colonel  il ode,  who  commanded  the  Ikfhaus  at  Trenton,  which 
letter  was  afterwards  found  by  the  Americans  Ncverthelefs  the 
poll  was  completely  furprifed.  A  fraall  ckcinn  fiance,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  millake  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  led  to  a 
more  capital  a.nl  real  mikake  en  the  part  of  .Rolie. 

T.:e  cafe  was  this.  A  daacinmr.t  of  fcweniy  or  thirty  Americans 
had  been  fent  acrofs  the  river,  from  a  poll  a  few  miles  above,  by  an 
officer  unacquainted  will:  the  intended  attack;  thcie  were  met  by  a 
body  of  Hejuangj  on  the  night  to  which  the  information  pointed, 
which  was  Ckkllmas  night,  and  repelled.  Nothing  farther  appear- 
ing, and  the  Hefhane,  miilaking  this  for  tlie  advanced  party,  fup- 
pofed  the  enterprise  dheoucerted,  which  at  that  time  was  not  began, 
and  under  this  idea,  returned  to  their  quarters  ;  fo  that,  what  might 
have  railed  an  alarm,  and  brought  the  Americans  into  an  ambufcade, 
it  I ■>•  •.  to  take  off  the  force  of  an  information  and  promote  the  fuccefs 
of  the  enterpiife,  toon  after  day-light  general  Walhington  entered 
the  town,  and  after  a  liule  oppohtion,  mack  himfelf  mailer  of  it, 
with  upwards  of  cine  b  ...  bred  priibners. 
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'  This  combination  of  equivocal  circumftar.ces,  falling  within  what 
the  Abbe  ftiks,  "  the  wide  empire  of  chan^^  would  have  affou'^J  a 
fine  field  for  thought,  and  I  wifli,  fur  the  fake  of  that  elegance  of  rc- 
flsx-ibn  he  is  fo  capable  of  ufing,  that  he  had  known  ;t. 

But  the  action  at  Princeton  wis  accompanied  by  a  {I  ill  greater 
embarraffment  of  matter;,  and  followed  by  more  extraordinary  eon- 
fequences.  The  Americans,  by  a  happy  ftroke  of  general/hip,  in 
this  ir.flance,  not  only  derang-ed  and  defeated  all  'the  plans  of  the 
Britifh,  in  the  intended  moment  of  execution,  but  drew  from  their 
polls  the  enemy  they  were  not  able  to  drive,  and  obliged  them  to 
clofe  the  campaign.  As  the  circumftance  is  a  curiofity  in  war,  and 
not  well  underflood  in  Europe,  I  fhall,  as  cencifely  as  I  can,  relate 
the  principal  parts  ',  they  may  ferve  to  prevent  future  biiionans  from 
error,  and  recover  from  forgetfa'lnefs  a  icene  of  magnificent  fortitude. 

Immediately  after  the  furprife  of  the  HcffianS  at  Trenton,  general 
Wafnington  re-croffed  the  Delaware  ;  which  at  this  place  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  over,  and  re-aiTumod  his  former  poll  on  the 
Pennfylvania  fide.  Trenton  remained  unoccupied,  and  the  enemy 
were  polled  at  Princeton,  twelve  miles  dftlant,  on  the  road  towards 
New- York.  The  weather  was  now  growing  very  fevere,  and  as  there 
were  very  few  houfes  near  the  more  where  general  Y/afhington  had 
taken  his  Ration,  the  greatell  part  of  his  army  remained  out  in  the 
woods  and  fields.  Thefe,  with  fome  other  circumflances,  induced 
the  re-crofiing  the  Delaware  and  taking  pofiemon  of  Trenton.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  bold  adventure,  and  carried  with  xL  the  appearance 
of  defiance,  efpecially  when  we  coniider  the  pauicrftruck  condition  of 
the  enemy  on  the  lofs  of  the  Heffian  poll.  But  in  order  to  give  a 
jufl  idea  of  the  affair,   it  is  neceffary,   I  fhould  defcribe  the  place. 

Trenton  is  fituated  on  a  riling  ground,  about  three  o-uarters  of  a 
mile  diflant  from  the  Delaware,  on  the  eaflern  or  Jerfey  fide  ;  and 
is  cut  into  two  divifions  by  a  fmall  creek  or  rivulet,  fufilcient  to  turn 
a  mill  which  is  on  it,  after  which  it  empties  itfelf  at  nearly  right  an- 
gles into  the  Delaware.  The  upper  divifion,  which  is  to  to  the 
northeafl,  contains  about  feventy  or  eighty  houfes,  and  the  lower 
about  forty  or  fifty.  The  ground  on  each  fide  this  creek,  and  or 
which  the  houfes  are,  is  likewife  rifing,  and  the  two  divifions  prefent 
an  agreeable  profpect  to  each  other,  with  the  creek  between,  o»: 
xvhich  there  is  a  fmall  {lone  bridge  of  one  arch. 

Scarcely  had  general  Wafnington  taken  poll  here,  and  before  the 
feveral  parties  of  militia,  out  on  detachments,  or  on  their  way,  could 
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be  collected,  than  the  Britifh,  leaving  behind  them  a  fbfopg  garvilhu 
at  Princeton,  marched  fuddenly  and  entered  Trenton  at  the  upper  or 
northeaft  quarter.  A  party  of  the  Americans  fkirmifhed  with  the 
advanced  party  of  the  Britifh,  to  afford  time  for  removing  the  flores 
■end  baggage,  and  withdrawing  over  the  bridge. 

In  a  little  time  the  Britifh  hid  pofTefhon  of  one  half  of  the  town, 
general  Wafhington  of  the  other  ;  and  the  creek  only  feparated  the 
two  armi.es.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  critical  fituation  than  this., 
and  if  ever  the  fate  of  America  depended  on  the  event  of  a  day,  it 
was  now.  The  Delaware  was  filling  fall  with  large  fheets  of  driving 
ice,  and  was  impaffible  ;  fo  that  no  letreat  into  Pennfylvar/a  could  be 
cfTe&eti,  neither  is  it  poffible,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  to  pafs  a  r.ver 
offr.ch  extent.  The  roads  were  brokenand  rugged  with  the  frjft, 
and  the  main  road  was  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

About  four  o'clock  a  party  of  the  Britifh  approached  the  bridge, 
with  a  defign  to  gain  it,  but  were  repulfcd.  They  made  no  more  at- 
tempts, though  the  creek  itfelf  is  paflable  any  where  between  the 
bridge  and  the  Delaware.  It  runs  in  a  rugged  natural  made  ditch, 
ever  which  a  perfon  may  pafs  with  little  difficulty,  the  Itream  being 
rapid  and  fhallow.  Evening  was  now  coming  on,  and  the  Britifh, 
believing  they  had  all  the  advantages  they  could  wifh  for,  and  that 
they  could  ufe  them  when  they  pleafed,  difcontinued  all  further  ope- 
rations, and  held  thcrr.felves  prepared  to  make  the  attack  next 
morning. 

But  the  next  morning  produced  a  fecne  as  elegant  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. The  Britifh  were  under  arms  and  ready  to  march  to  adlion, 
when  one  of  their  light-horfe  from  Princeton  came  furioufly  down  the 
ftreet,  with  an  account  that  general  Wafhington  had  that  morning 
attacked  and  carried  the  Britifh  pofl  at  that  place,  and  was  proceed- 
ing on  to  feize  the  magazine  at  Brunfwick  ;  on  which  the  Britifh, 
who  were  then  on  the  point  of  making  an  affault  on  the  evacuated 
camp  of  the  Americans,  wheeled  about,  and  in  a  fit  of  confirmation 
marched  for  Princeton. 

This  retreat  is  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  circumfiance?,  that  in 
future  ages  may  probably  pafs  for  fable.  For  it  will  with  difficulty 
be  believed,  that  two  armies,  on  which  fuch  important  confequences 
depended,  fhould  be  crouded  into  fo  fmail  a  fpace  as  Trenton,  and 
that  the  one,  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  when  every  ear  is  fuppofed 
to  be  open,  and  every  watclifulnefs  employed,  mould  move  com- 
pletely from  the  ground;  with  all  its  (lores,  baggage,   and  artillery. 
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unknown  and  even  unfufpecled  by  the  other.  And  fo  entirely  were. 
the  British  deceived,  that  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  cannon 
and  fmall  arms  at  Princeton,  they  fuppofifd  it  to  be  thunder,  though 
in  the  depth  ot*  winter. 

General  Waihington,  the  better  to  cover  and  difguife  his  retreat 
from  Trenton,  had  ordered  a  line  of  lires  to  be  lighted  up  in  front 
of  his  camp.  Thefe  not  only  ferved  to  give  an  appearance  of  going 
to  red,  and  i-omi.iuing  that  deception,  but  they  effectually  concealed 
from  the  British  whatever  was  afting  behind  them,  for  name  can  no 
more  be  feen  through  than  a  win!,  and  in  this  fituation,  it  may  with 
lotrie  propriety  be  laid,  they  became  a  pillar  of  fire  to  the  one  army, 
and  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  to  the  other :  after  this,  by  a  circuitous 
march  of  about  eighteen  miles,  the  Americans  reached  Princttou 
early  in   the  morning. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  were  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred, with  which  general  Waihington  immediately  fet  off.  The 
van  of  the  Britiih  army  from  Trenton  entered  Princeton  about  tin 
hour  after  the  Americans  had  left  it,  who  continuing  their  march  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  convenient  fitua- 
tion, wide  of  the  main  road  to  Brunfwick,  and  about  hxteen  miles 
uiftant  from  Princeton. — But  fo  wearied  and  exhaufted  were  they, 
with  the  continual  and  unabated  fervice  and  fatigue  of  two  days  and 
a  night,  from  adtion  to  action,  without  fhelter  and  ahnoft  without 
reutihmentj  that  the  bare  and  frozen  ground,  with  no  other  cover- 
ing than  the  iky,  became  to  them  a  place  of  comfortable  reft.  By 
thefe  two  events,  and  with  but  a  lutle  comparative  force  to  acccm- 
plifh  them,  the  Americans  clofed  with  advantage,  a  campaign,  which, 
but  a  few  days  before,  threatened  the  country  with  deitruction.  The 
Britifh  army,  apprehenfive  for  the  fafety  of  their  magazines  at  Brunf- 
wick, eighteen  miles  d:ftar.t,  marched  immediately  for  that  place, 
where  they  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  from  which  they  made  no 
attempts  to  move,  (or  nearly  five  months. 

Having  thus  Hated  the  principal  outlines  of  thefe  two  moft  inte- 
refting  actions,  I  (hall  now  quit  them,  to  put  the  Abbe  right  in  his 
miftated  accouit  of  the  debt  and  paper  money  of  America,  whcrciK, 
fpeaking  of  thefe  matters,  he  fays, 

"  Thefe  ideal  riches  were  reje&ed.  The  more  the  multiplication 
"  of  them  W27  urged  by  want,  the  greater  did  their  depreciation' 
"  grow.  The  congrefs  was  indignant  at  the  affront  given  to  its 
*'  money,    and  declared  all  thofs  t»  b-'  traitors   to   their  cuur.try, 
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"  who  fhoulJ  net   receive  it  as-   they  would  have  received  gold  it- 
"   fcif. 

"  Did  not  this  body  know,  that  prepofitflioirs  are  no  more  to  be 
"  controlled  than  feelings  are  ?  Did  it  not  perceive  that,  in  the 
"  prefent  crilis,  every  rational  rr.an  Would  he  afraid  of  expofmg  his 
ff  for  une  ?  Did  it  Cot  fee,  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  republic,  it 
•*  permitted  to  itftlf  the  exereife  of  fiich  ads  of  defpetifm  as  are  un- 
41  known  even  in  the  countries  which  are  moulded  to,  and  become 
"  familiar  with,  fervitude  and  oppf  effi-on  ?  Could  it  pretend  that  it 
"  did  not  punifh  a  want  of  confidence  with  the  pains  which  would 
"  have  beeri  .fearcely  merited  by  revolt  and  treafon  ?  Of  all  this 
"  was  the  coog'els  well  aware.  But  it  had  no  choice  of  means. 
*'  Its  defpifed  and  defpicable  fcraps  of  paper  were  actually  thirty 
"  times  below  their  original  value,  when  more  of  them  were  ordered 
"  to  be  made.  Oa  the  13th  of  September,  1779*  there  was  of  this 
"  papef  among  the  public,  to  the  amount  of  35,544^155!.  The 
"  flate  owed  moreover  8,3^5,3561.  without  reckoning,  the  particular 
"   debts  of  firtgle  provinces." 

In  the  above  recited  psffages,  tlie  Abbe  fpeaks  as  if  the  United 
States,  had  contracted  a  debt  of  Upwards  of  forty  million  pounds 
fterling,  btfides  the  debts  of  the  individual  dates.  After  which, 
fpeaking  of  foreign  trade  with  America,  he  fays,  that  "  thofe  coun- 
"  tries  in  Europe,  which  are  truly  commercial  ones,  knowing  that 
"  North-America  had  been  reduced  to  contract  debts,  at  the  epoch 
"  even  of  her  greateit  profperityr  wifely  thought  that,  in  her  prefent 
"  diftrefs,  fhe  would  be  able  to  pay  but  very  little,  for  what  might 
"  be  carried  to  her." 

I  know  it  muft  be  extremely  difneuk  to  make  foreigners  under- 
ftand  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  our  paper  money,  becaufe  there 
are  natives,  who  do  not  underfland  it  themfelves.  But  with  us  its 
fate  is  now  determined.  Common  confent  has  configned  it  to  reft 
with  that  kind  of  regard,  which  the  long  fcrvice  of  inanimate  things 
infeirfibly  obtains  from  mankind.  Every  ftone  in  the  bridge,  that 
has  carried  us  over,  feems  to  have  a  claim  upon  our  efteem.  But 
this  was  a  corner  ftone,  and  its  ufefulnefs  cannot  be  forgotten. 
There  is  fomcthing  in  a  grateful  mind,  which  extends  itfelf  even  to 
things  that  can  neither  be  benefited  by  regard,  nor  fuffer  by  neglect  : 
— But  fo  it  is  ;    and  almoft  every  man  is  fenfible  of  the  effe£r. 

But  to  return.  The  paper  money,  though  iffued  from  cor.grefs. 
under  the  naire  of  dollars,  did  not  come  from  that  body  always  at 
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that  value.  Thofe  which  were  iflued  the  firft  year,  were  equal  to  gold 
and  filver.  The  fecond  year  lefs,  the  third  ftili  lefs,  and  fo  en,  for 
nearly  the  {pace  of  five  years :  at  the  end  of  which,  I  imagine,  that 
the  whole  value,  at  which  Congrefs  might  pay  away  the  fevcval  emif- 
iions,  taking  them  together,  was  about  ten  or  twelve  millions  pounds 
fterling. 

Now  as  it  would  have  taken  ten  or  twelve  millions  fterling  of  taxes 
to  carry  on  the  war  for  five  years,  and,  as  while  this  money  was  iffuing 
and  likewife  depreciating  down  to  nothing,  there  were  none,  or  few 
valuable  taxes  paid  ;  confequeritly  the  event  to  the  public  was  the 
fame,  whether  they  funk  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  expended  money, 
by  depreciation,  or  paid  ten  or  twelve  millions  by  taxation  ;  for  as 
they  did  not  do  both,  and  chofe  to  do  one,  the  matter  which,  in  a 
general  view,  was  indifferent.  And  therefore,  what  the  Abbe  fup- 
pofes  to  be  a  debt,  has  now  no  exiftence  ;  it  having  been  paid,  by 
every  body  confenting  to  reduce,  at  his  own  expence,  from  the  value 
of  the  bills  continually  palling  among  themfelves,  a  fum,  equal  to 
nearly  what  the  expence  of  the  war  was  for  five  years* 

Again.  The  paper  money  having  now  ceafed,  and  the  deprecia- 
tion with  it,  and  gold  and  filver  fupplied  its  place,  the  war  will  now 
be  carried  on  by  taxation,  which  will  draw  from  the  public  a  confi- 
derable  lefs  fum  than  what  the  depreciation  drew  ;  but  as  while  they 
pay  the  former,  they  do  not  fuffer  the  latter,  and  as  when  they  fuf- 
fered  the  latter,  they  did  not  pay  the  former,  the  thing  will  be  nearly 
equal,  with  this  moral  advantage,  that  taxation  occafions  frugality 
and  thought,  and  depreciation  produced  difiipation  and  carelefihefs. 

And  again.  If  a  man's  portion  of  taxes  comes  to  lefs  than  what 
he  loft  by  the  depreciation,  it  proves  the  alteration  is  in  his  favour. 
If  it  comes  to  more,  asd  he  is  juftly  afleffed,  it  fhews  that  he  did  not 
fuftain  his  proper  (hare  of  depreciation,  becaufe  the  one  was  as  opera- 
tively  his  tax  as  the  other. 

It  is  true,  that  it  never  was  intended,  neither  was  it  forefeen,  that 
the  debt  contained  in  the  paper  currency  fhould  fink  itfelf  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  as  by  the  voluntary  conduct  of  all  and  of  every  one  it  has 
arrived  at  this  fate,  the  debt  is  paid  by  thofe  who  owed  it.  Perhaps 
nothing  was  ever  fo  univerfally  the  aft  of  a  country  as  this.  Go- 
vernment had  no  hand  in  it.  Every  man  depreciated  his  own  money  by 
his  own  confent,  for  fuch  was  the  effeft,  which  the  railing  the  no- 
minal value  of  goods  produced.  But  as  by  fuch  reduction  he  fuf- 
i^ined  a  lofs  equal  to  what  he  muft  have  paid  to  fink  it  by  taxation, 
Vol.  I.  •  Nn 
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therefore  the  line  of  j  lift  ice  is  to  confiderhis  lofs  by  the  depreciation 
as  h-.A  tax  for  that  time,  and  not  to  tax  him  when  the  war  is  over,  to 
make  that  money  good  in  any  other  perfon's  hands,  which  became 
nothing  in  his  own. 

Again.  The  paper  currency  was  iflued  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
carrying  on  the  war.  It  has  performed  that  fervice,  without  any 
other  material  charge  to  the  public,  while  it  lafted.  But  to  fup- 
pofe.as  fome  did,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  to  grow  into  gold 
or  fiker,  or  become  equal  thereto,  was  to  fuppofe  that  we  were  to  get 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  by  going  to  war,  inftead  o£ paying  the 
cofl.  of  carrying  it  on. 

But  if  any  thing  in  the  Situation  of  America,  as  to  her  currency  or 
her  circumftances,  yet  remains  not  understood,  then  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  war  is  the  public's  war;  the  people's  war;  the  coun- 
try's war.  It  is  their  independence  that  is  to  be  fupported  ;  their  pro- 
perty that  is  to  be  fecured;  their  country  that  is  to  be  faved.  Here, 
government,  the  army,  and  the  people,  are  mutually  and  reciprocally 
one.  In  other  wars,  kings  may  lofe  their  thrones,  and  their  domi- 
nions; but  here,  the  lofs  mr.it  fall  on  the  majefly  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  property  they  are  contending  to  fave.  Every  man  being  feniible 
of  th;s,  he  goes  to  the  field,  or  pays  his  portion  of  the  charge,  as  the 
fovereign  ol  his  own  poffeffions;  and  when  he  is  conquered  a  monarch 
falls. 

The  remark,  which  the  Abbe  in  the  conclufion  of  the  paffage  has 
made,  refpe&ing  America  contracting  debts  in  the  time  of  her  prof- 
perity  (by  which  he  means,  before  the  breaking  out  of  hoitilities), 
ferves  to  ihow,  though  he  has  not  made  the  application,  the  very 
great  commercial  difference  between  a  dependant  and  an  indepen- 
dent country.  In  a  ftate  of  dependance,  and  with  a  fettered  com- 
merce, though  with  all  the  advantages  of  peace,  her  trade  could  not 
balance  itfelf,  and  (he  annually  run  into  debt.  But  now,  in  a  (late 
of  independence,  though  involved  in  war,  file  requires  no  credit;  her 
ftores  are  full  of  merchandize,  and  gold  and  Giver  are  become  the 
currency  of  the  country.  How  thefe  things  have  eftabliihed  them- 
ielves  are  difficult  to  account  for  :  But  they  are  facts,  and  facts  are 
more  powerful  than  arguments. 

As  it  is  probable  this  letter  will  undergo  a  republication  in  Europe, 
the  remarks  here  thrown  together  will  ferve  to  fliew  the  extreme 
folly  of  Britain  in  reib'ng  her  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the  extinction  of 
our  paper  currency.     The  expectation  is  at  once  fo  childiih  and  for- 
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lorn,  that  it  places  her  in  the  laughable  condition  of  a  famifhed  lion 
watching  for  prey  at  a  fpider's  web. 

From  this  account  of  the  currency,  the  Abbe  proceeds  to  ilate  the 
condition  of  America  in  the  winter  1777,  and  the  fpring  following; 
and  clofes  his  obfervations  with  mentioning  the  treaty  of  a:' 
which  was  figned  in  France,  and  the  proportions  of  the  Britiih  mi- 
niftry,  which  were  rejected  in  America.  But  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Abbe  has  arranged  his  faels,  there  is  a  very  material  error, 
that  not  only  he,  but  other  European  hiftorians  have  fallen  into  ;  none 
of  them  having  affigned  the  true  caufe  why  the  Britifh  propofals  were 
rejected,  and  all  of  them  have  affigned  a  wrong  one.  . 

In  the  winter  1778,  and  fpring  following,  congrefs  were  afiemhled 
at  York-town,  in  Pennfylvanfa,  the  Britifn  were  in  poiTefiion  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  general  Washington  with  the  army  were  encamped 
in  huts  at  the  Valley-Forge,  twenty-five  miles  diftant  therefrom.  To 
all,  who  can  remember,  it  was  a  feafon  of  hardftiip,  but  not  defpair; 
and  the  .  ibbe,   fpeaking  of  this  period  and  its  inconveniences,  fays, 

"  A  multitude  of  privations,  added  to  fo  many  other  misfortunes, 
"  might  make  the  Americans  regret  their  former  tranquility,  and  in- 
"  cline  them  to  an  accommodation  with  England.  In  vain  had  the  pco- 
"  pie  been  bound  to  the  new  government  by  the  facrednefs  of  oaths 
"  and  the  influence  of  religion.  In  vain  had  endeavours  been  ufed 
"  to  convince  them  that  it  was  impoffible  to  treat  fefdy  with  a  coun> 
"  try,  in  which  one  parliament  might  overturn,  what  fhould  have  been 
"  ellabliihed  by  another.  In  vain  had  they  been  threatened  win  the 
"  eternal  refentment  of  an  e:;nfperated  and  vindictive  enemy.  It  was 
"  poffible  that  thefe  diftant  troubles  might  not  be  balanced  by  the 
"  weight  of  present  evils. 

"  So  thought  the  Britiih  miniftry,  when  they  fent  to  the  new 
ft  world  public  agents,  authorized  to  offer  every  thing  except  ir.de- 
"  pendence  to  thefe  very  Americans,  from  whom  they  had  two  years 
**  before  exacted  an  unconditional  fubmiffion.  It  is  net  improbable 
"  but,  that  by  this  plan  of  conciliation,  a  few  months  looner,  forae 
*'•  effect  might  have  been  produced.  But  at  the  period,  at  which  it 
"  was  propefedby  the  court  of  London,  it  was  rejefted  with  d 
"  becaufe  this  meafure  appeared  but  as  an  argument  of  fear  and  weak- 
"  nefs.     The  people  were  already  re-aiTured.     The  cougi  the 

"  generals,  the  troops,  the  bold  and  fkilful  men,  in  each  colony  had 
"  poffefled  themfelvcs  of  the  authority  ;  every  thfng  1  '  ?co\  :red 
"  its  firft  fpirit.      Tit's  <zvas  the  ejfeB  of  a  trez'y  of_  ' 
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"  hsercc  L'tiuctr.  the  United  States  and  the  court  of  Vcrj "allies,  Jigned  the 
"  6th  of  February ;   1778." 

On  this  paflage  of  the  Abbe's  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that,  to 
unite  time  with  cireumftance,  is  a  material  nicety  in  hiftory ;  the  want 
of  which  frequently  throws  it  into  endlefs  confufion  and  miflake,  oc- 
cauons  a  total  reparation  between  caufes  and  confequences,  and  con- 
nects them  with  others  they  are  net  immediately,  and  fometimes  not 
at  all,  related  to. 

The  Abbe,  in  faying  that  the  offers  of  the  Lritilh  miniftry  "  were 
"  rejected  with  difdain,"  is  right,  as  to  the  fj§3,  but  wrong  as  to  the 
time;  and  this  error  in  the  time,  has  occafioned  him  to  be  miftaken  in 
the  caufe. 

The  Ggnfng  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  could 
have  no  effect  on  the  mind  or  politics  of  America,  until  it  was  known 
in  America;  and  therefore,  when  the  Abbe  fays,  that  the  rejection 
of  the  Britifh  offers  was  in  confequence  of  the  alliance,  hemuftmean, 
that  it  was  in  confequence  of  the  alliance,  being  known  in  America; 
which  was  not  the  cafe:  and  by  this  miflake  he  not  only  takes  from 
her  the  reputation,  which  her  unfhaken  fortitude  in  that  trying  fitu- 
'  ation  deferves,  but  is  likewife  led  very  injurior.fly  to  fuppofe,  that  had 
ihe  not  known  of  the  treaty,  the  offers  would  probably  have  been  ac- 
cepted ;  whereas  ihe  knew  nothing  of  the  treaty  at  the  time  of  the 
rejection,  and  confequently  did  not  reject  them  on  that  grouad. 

The  proportions  or  offers  above  mentioned  were  contained  in  two 
bills  brought  into  the  British  parliament  by  lord  North  on  the  17th 
of  Fcbruar)',  1778.  Thofe  bills  were  hurried  through  both  hordes 
with  unufual  hafte,  and  before  they  had  gor.e  through  all  the  cuilo- 
mary  forms  of  parliament,  copies  of  them  were  fent  over  to  lord  Howe 
and  general  Howe,  then  in  Philadelphia,  who  were  likewife  commif- 
fioners.  General  Howe  ordered  them  to  be  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
and  fent  copies  of  them  by  a  flag  to  general  Wa/hington,  to  be  for- 
warded to  congrefs  at  York-town,  where  they  arrived  the  21ft  of 
■\:"V-,    1778.      Thus  much  for  the  arrival  of  the  bills  in  America. 

Co.ngrefs,  as  is  their  ufual  mode,  appointed  a  committee  from 
th^ir  own  body,  to  examine  them  and  report  thereon.  The  report 
was  brought  in  the  next  day  (the  twenty-fecond),  was  read,  and  una- 
nimoufly  agreed  to,  entered  on  their  journals,  and  publifhed  for  the 
information  of  the  country.  Now  this  report  muft  be  the  rejection 
to  which  the  Abbe  alludes,  becaufe  eongrefs  gave  no  other  formal 
opinion  OO  thofe  bills  and  proportions  :    And  on  a  fubfequent  appli- 
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•ation  from  the  Britifh  commiffioners,  dated  the  27th  of  May,  and 
received  at  York-town  the  6th  of  June,  congrefs  immediately  re- 
ferred them  for  an  anfvver  to  their  printed  refolves  of  the  226.  of  April. 
Thus  much  for  the  rejection  of  the  offers. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  that  is,  eleven  days  after  the  above  rejection 
was  made,  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France  arrived 
at  York-town ;  and  until  this  moment  congrefs  had  not  the  leaft  no- 
tice or  idea,  that  fuch  a  meafure  was  in  any  train  of  execution.  But 
left  this  declaration  of  mine  mould  pafs  only  for  affertion,  1  (hall  fup- 
port  it  by  proof,  for  it  is  material  to  the  character  and  principle  of  the 
revolution  to  fhow,  that  no  condition  of  America,  fince  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  however  trying  and  fevere,  ever  operated  to 
produce  the  moil  diftant  idea  of  yielding  it  up  either  by  force,  dif- 
trefs,  artifice  or  perfuafion.  And  this  proof  is  the  more  neceffary, 
becaufe  it  was  the  fyftem  of  the  Britifh  miniftry  at  this  time,  as  wefl 
as  before  and  fince,  to  hold  out  to  the  European  powers  that  America 
was  unfixt  in  her  refolutions  and  policy  ;  hoping  by  this  artifice  to 
Ieffen  her  reputation  in  Europe,  and  weaken  the  confidence  which 
thofe  powers  or  any  of  them  might  be  inclined  to  place  in  her. 

At  the  time  thefe  matters  were  tranfa&ing,  I  was  fecretary  in  the 
foreign  department  of  congrefs.  All  the  political  letters  from  the 
American  commiflloners  refted  in  my  hands,  and  all  that  were  offi- 
cially written  went  from  my  office  ;  and  fo  far  from  congrefs  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  figning  the  treaty,  at  the  time  they  rejected  the 
Britifh  offers,  they  had  not  received  a  line  of  information  from  their 
commiffioners  at  Paris  on  any  fubjeft  whatever  for  upwards  of  a  twelve- 
month. Probably  the  lofs  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Delaware,  together  with  the  danger  of  the  feas,  co- 
vered at  this  time  with  Britifh  cruifers,  contributed  to  the  difan- 
pointment. 

One  packet,  it  is  true,  arrived  at  York-town  in  January  preceding, 
which  was  about  three  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  treaty;  but, 
ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  every  letter  had  been  taken  out,  before  ft 
was  put  on  board  the  vefTel  which  brought  it  from  France,  and  blank 
white  paper  put  in  their  ftead. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  time  when  the  propofals  from  the  Britifh 
commiffioners  were  firft  received,  and  likeuif'e  the  time  when  the 
treaty  of  alliance  arrived,  and  fhewn  that  the  rejection  of  the  former 
was  eleven  days  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  and  without  the 
leafl:  knowledge  of  fuch  circumftance  have  taken  place  02  being  about 
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to  take  place;  the  rejection,  therefore,  muft,  and  ought  to  be  attri- 
bute:! to  the  fixt  unvaried  fentiments  of  America  refpe&ing  the  enemy 
(he  is  at  war  with,  and  her  determination  to  fupport  her  independence 
to  the  laft  public  effort,  and  not  to  any  new  circumftance  in  her  fa- 
vour, which  at  that  time  me  did  not  and  could  not  know  of. 

Befides,  there  is  a  vigour  of  determination  and  fpirit  of  defiance  in 
the  language  of  the  rejretion  (which  I  here  fubjoin),  which  derive 
their  greateft  glory  by  appearing  before  the  treaty  was  known  ;  for 
that,  which  is  bravery  in  diftrefs  becomes  infult  in  profperity:  And 
the  treaty  placed  America  on  fuch  a  ftrong  foundation,  that  had  (lie 
then  known  it,  the  anfwer  which  fhe  gave,  would  have  appeared  ra- 
ther as  an  air  of  triumph,  than  as  the  glowing  ferenity  of  fortitude. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Abbe  appears  to  have  entirely  miftaken  the 
matter;  for  inftead  of  attributing  the  reje&ion  of  the  propofitions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  treaty  of  alliance;  he  mould  have  attributed  the 
origin  of  them  in  the  Britifii  cabinet,  to  their  knowledge  of  that  evert. 
And  th  ki  the  reafon  why  they  were  hurried  over  to  America  in  the 
ftate  of  bills,  that  is,  before  they  were  pafTed  into  acts,  is  eafi'y  ac- 
counted for,  which  is,  that  they  might  have  the  chance  of  reaching 
America  before  any  knowledge  of  the  treaty  mould  arrive,  which  they 
were  lucky  enough  to  do,  and  there  met  the  fate  they  fo  richly  merited. 
That  thefe  bills  were  brought  into  the  Britifh  parliament  after  the 
treaty  with  France  was  figned,  is  proved  from  the  dates:  The  treaty 
being  on  the  6th,  and  the  bills  the  17th  of  February.  And  that  the 
fi  linjj  the  treaty  was  known  in  parliament,  when  the  bills  were 
brought  in,  is  likewile  proved  by  a  fpeech  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  on 
the  faid  17th  of  February,  who,  in  reply  to  lord  North,  informed  the 
houfe  of  the  treaty  being  figned,  and  challenged  the  minifler's  know- 
ledge of  the  fame  fac"L* 

*  In     C  0  N  G  R  E  S  S,     Jpril  22./,     1788. 

"  Tie  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  general's  letter  of  the  1  ?>.'/■, 
containing  a  certainprinted paper fent  from  Philadelphia, purporting  to  be  the 
draught  of  a  hill  for  declaring  the  intentions  of  the  parliament  of  Great' 
Britain,  as  to  the  exercife  of  what  they  are  pleafed  to  term  their  right  of 
impofng  taxes  within  thefe  United  States  ;  and  r.Jfo  the  draught  of  a  bill 
to  enable  the  king  of  Great-Britain  to  appoint  commifficners,  with  powers 
to  treat,  corf ult  and  agree  upon  the  mans  of  quieting  certain  diforders  within 
the  faidflatcs,  beg  leave  to  olferve. 

"  That  the  faid  paper  being  ind  ted  by  emilfaries  of  th: 
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rtigh  I  am  not  furprifed  to  fee  the  Abbe   miftaken  in  matters 

to   :,    afted  at   fo  great   a  diftance    from  his  fphere  of  imme- 

diate  obfervation,  yet  I  am  more  than  furprifed  to  and  him  wrong 

enemy,  in  a  Partial  and  fecret  manner*,  the  fame  ought  to  be  forthwith  printed 
for  the  public  Infirm  ition. 

"  The  ■  1  tittee  cannot  a/certain  whether  the  contents  of  the  Ipaper 
have  been  framed  it  Philadelphia,  or  in  Great-Britain,  muchlefsw 
the  fame  are  really  an  1  truly  intended  to  be  brought  into  the  parliament  of 
that  kingdom,  or  whether  the  faid  parliament  will  confer  thereon  the  ufual 
foi  mnsties  of  their  laws.  Bui  art  inclined  to  believe  this  will  happen,  for 
the  following  reafons : 

"  ifi.  Bccaufe  their  general  hath  made  divers  feeble  efforts  to  fet  on 
fool  fame  hind  of  treaty  during  the  la/i  winter,  though,  either  from  a  mif- 
taken idea  of  his  own  dignity  and  importance,  the  want  of  information, 
erfome  other  caufe,  he  hath  not  made  application  to  thofe  who  are  inve/led 
with  a  proper  authority. 

"  2dly.  Beeaufe  they  fuppofe  that  the  fallacious  idea  of  a  cejfat'ion  of 
hojlilities  will  render  the fe  fates  remifs  in  their  preparations  for  war. 

"  ^dly.  Beeaufe  believing  the  Americans  wearied  with  weir,  they  fuppofe 
we  will  accede  to  their  terms  for  the  file  of  peace. 

"  qthly.  Beeaufe  they  fuppofe  that  our  negotiations  may  be  fulfil  to  a  like 
corrupt  influent e  with  their  debates. 

"  <thly.  Beeaufe  they  expetl  from  this  fep  the  fame  effects  they  did  from 
what  one  of  their  minifters  thought  proper  to  call  his  conciliatory  motion, 
viz.  that  it  will  prevent  foreign  powers  from  giving  aid  to  ihefe  fates  ; 
that  it  will  lead  their  ownfubjeSs  to  continue  a  little  longer  the  prefent  war  ; 
and  that  it  will  detach  fame  weak  men  in  America  from  the  ca.fe  of  free- 
dom and  virtue. 

"  tlhly.  Beeaufe  their  king,  from  his  own  jloewing,  hath  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  his  fleets  and  armies,  inflead  of  being  employed  againfl  the 
territories  of  thefe fates,  will  be  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  his  own  domi- 
nions.     And, 

"  'Jthly.  Beeaufe  the  impracticability  of  fubjugating  this  country  being 
every  day  more  and  more  manifefl,  it  is  their  interejl  to  extricate,  themfelves 
from  the  war  upon  any  terms. 

"  The  committee  beg  leave  further  to  obferve,  that,  upon  a  fuppofition 
the  matters  contained  in  the  faid  paper  will  really  go  into  the  Britifh  fla- 
tute  books,  they  ferve  to  fie  w,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  weaknefs  and 
wickednefs  of  the  enemy. 
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(or  at  leaft  whit  appears  fo  to  me)  in  the  well-enlightened  field  of 
phttofophfea]  reflection.  Here  the  materials  are  his  own  ;  created 
by  hiuifelf ;    and  the  error  therefore,  is  an  aft  of  the  mind. 

"  Their  weaknefs. 

"  \Jl.  Becaufe  they  formerly  declared,  not  only  that  they  had  a  right 
to  bind  the  inhabitants  of  thefe fates  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  but  alfo  that 
the  feud  inhabitants  fbould  abfolutely  and  unconditionally  fubmit  to  the 
exercife  of  that  right.  And  this  fubmiffion  they  have  endeavoured  to  exact 
ly  the  fword.  Receding  from  this  claim,  therefore,  under  the  prefent 
cir  cum/lances,  Jheivs  their  inability  to  enforce  it. 

"  2dly.  Becaufe  their  prince  hath  heretofore  rejected  the  humblefl 
petitions  of  the  reprcfntalives  of  America,  praying  to  be  confidered  as  fub- 
jects,  and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  cf  peace,  liberty  and  fafety  ;  and  hath 
ivaged  a  mofl  cruel  war  againfl  them,  and  employed  thefavages  to  butcher 
innocent  women  and  children.  But  noxv  the  fame  prince  pretends  to  treat 
'with  thofe  very  reprefentatives,  and  grant  to  the  arms  of  America  what 
he  refufd  to  her  prayers. 

"  $dly.  Becaufe  they  have  uniformly  laboured  to  conquer  this  continent, 
rejecting  every  idea  of  accommodation  propofedto  them,  from  a  confidence  in 
their  t  n  flrcngih.  Wherefore  it  is  evident,  from  the  change  in  their  mode 
of  attach,  that  they  have  loft  this  confidence.      And, 

"  qthly.  Becaufe  the  coif  ant  language,  fpohen  not  only  by  their  minifers, 
but  by  the  mcfl  public  and  authentic  ads  of  the  nation,  hath  been,  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  their  dignity  to  treat  ivith  the  Americans  while  they  have 
arms  in  their  hands.  Notwithstanding  which)  an  offer  is  now  about  t* 
be  made  for  treaty. 

"  The  wickednefs  and  infincerity  of  the  enemy  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing confiderations  : 

"  ifl.  Either  the  bills  now  to  be  paffed  contain  a  direct  or  indirect  cejfion 
of  apart  of  their  former  claims,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  then  it  is  acknow* 
ledged  that  they  have  facnjiced  many  brave  men  in  an  unjufl  quarrel.  If  they 
<lo  not,  then  they  are  calculated  to  deceive  America  into  terms,  to  which 
neither  argument  before  the  war,  nor  force  fince,  could  procure  her  affent. 

"  2dly.  Thejir/l  of  thefe  bills  appears,  from  the  title,  to  be  a  decla- 
ration of  the  intentions  of  the  Bri/i/h  parliament  concerning  the  cxercife  of 
the  right  of  impofing  taxes  within  thefe  fates.  1Vhtrefore,fl:oidd  thefe 
Jlates  treat  under  the  faid  bill,  they  would  indirectly  acknowledge  that 
right,  to  obtain  which  acknowledgment  the  prefent  'war  hath  been  avow- 
edly undertaken  ar.d profculed  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain. 
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Hitherto  my  remarks  have  been  confined  to  circumitances  ;  the 
•order   in  which  they   arofe,    and   the  events    they    produced.      In 

"   Z4h'     Should  fuch  pretended  right  he  fo  acquiefced  in,  then,  of  con- 
fquence,  the  fame  might  be  exerc'fed  'whenever  the  Britilh  parliament 
Jhould find  themfelves  in  a  different  temper  and  difpolition  ;  fr.es  it  mujt 
depend  upon  thofe,  and  fuch  like  contingencies-,  how  far  men  'will  ail  ac- 
cording to  their  former  intentions, 

"  i\.thly.  The  faidjirjl  hill,  in  the  hody  thereof,  containcth  no  new 
matter,  but  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  motion  before-mentioned,  andl'udle 
to  all  the  objections  which  lay  againjl  the  [aid  motion,  excepting  the  fol- 
lowing particular,  viz.  that  by  the  motion  aclual  taxation  was  to  bsf/f- 
pended,  fo  long  as  America  Jhould  give  as  much  as  the  faid  parliament 
rrngot  think  proper :  Whereas,  by  the  propofed  bill,  it  is  to  be  ffpended, 
as  long  as  future  parliaments  continue  of  the  fame  mind  taith  the  prefent. 

"  $thly.  From  thefecend  bill  it  appears,  that  the  Britilh  linjr  may,  if  he 
pleafes,  appoint  cemmi/jjoners  fo  treat  and  agree  with  ihofe,  whom  they 
pleafe,  about  a  variety  of  things  therein  mentioned.  But  fuch  treaties  and 
agreements  are  to  be  of  no  validity  w'uovul  the  concurrence  of  the  faid par- 
liament, except  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  fufpenfion  of  h'f 'Hi 'ties,  and  of 
certain  of  their  alls,  the  granting  of  pardons,  and  the  appointing  of  go- 
vernors to  thefe  f over eign,  free  and  independent  fates.  Wherefore  the 
faid  parliament  have  refcrved  to  themflvcs,  in  expreTs  words,  the  power 
'J ' IettinS  afl'k  any  fuch  treaty,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  any  circum- 
jlaaces  which  may  arif  to  fulfil  this  continent  to  their  ifurpa'icns. 

"  Gthly.  The  faid  bill,  by  holding  forth  a  tender  of  pardon,  impJies  a 
criminality  in  our  jv.fifable  reffance,  and  confquently,  to  treat  under  it 
would  be  an  implied  acknowledgment,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  fata 
were,  what  Britain  has  declared  them  to  be,   Rebels. 

"  Jthly.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  fates  being  claimed  by  them  as  fub- 
jecls,  they  may  infer,  from  the  nature  of  the  negotiation  now  pretended  to 
heft  on  foot,  that  the  faid  inhabitants  would  of  right  be  afterwards  bound 
by  fuch  laws  as  they  fiould  male.  Wherefore  any  agreement  entered  into 
on  fuch  negotiation  mlgh't  at  any  future  time  be  repealed.      And, 

"  Sth'y.  Becauf  the  faid  bill  purports,  that  the  comm'iffwners  ther:iu 
mentioned  may  treat  with  private  individuals;  a  meafire  highly  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  national  character. 

"   From  all  which  it  appears  evident  to  your  committee,  that  the  faid 
bills  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  good  people  of 
thefe  fates,  fo  as  to  create  divfons  among  them,  and  a  defilion  from  the 
Vol.  I.  O  o 
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thefe,  my  information   being  buter  than  the  Abbe's,  my  taflc  wat 
eafy.      How  I  may  fucceed  in  controverting  matters  of  fentiment  and 

common  caufe,  now  by  the  hUffmg  of  Div'ne  Prevalence  drawing  near  /* 
a  favourable  iffue.  Thai  they  are  the  fe quel  of  thai  infdious  plan,  which 
from  the  days  of  the  f lamb  acl  down  I*)  .he  [rrefnt  time,  hath  involved  t hit- 
country  in  contention  and  bloodfhed.  And  that,  as  in  other  cafes  fo  in  this, 
although  circumjlan.es  may  force  them  at  times  io  recede  from  their  unyuf- 
tijiaJue  chi.ms,  there  can  le  no  doubt  but  they  will  as  heretofore,  upon  the 
firfl  favourable  occnfion,  again  difplay  that  lufl  of  domination,  which  hath 
rent  in  twaih  the  mighty,  empire  of  Britain. 

"  Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  committee  beg  leave  io  report  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  as  the  Americans  united  in  this  arduous  contejl  upon  princi- 
ples of  common  intercfl,  for  the  a  fence  of  common  rights  and  priveleges, 
which  union  hath  been  cemented  ly  common  calamities  and  by  mutual  good 
cfjices  and  cff:ilion,fo  the  great  caufe  for  which  they  contend,  and  in  which 
nil  mankind  are  interefied,  miifl  derive  its  fuccefs  from  the  continuance  of 
that  union.  I'clerefjre  any  man  or  body  of  men,  who  Jhculd  prefuvie  to 
make  any  feparate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  with  corimfjiov.ers 
under. the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  or  any  of  them,  ought  to  be  corfuhred 
and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

"  And  further  your  committee  leg  leave  to  report  it  as  their  opina::, 
thai  thefe  United  States  cannot  with  propriety,  hold  any  conferiv.ee  or 
treaty  with  any  commiffioners  on  tin1  part  oj  Great-Britain,  unlefs  they  flail,, 
cis  a  preliminary  thereto,  e.iher  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  elfe, 
in  pofttive  and  exprefs  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  li:e  Jaid 
fates. 

"  And  inafmuch  lit  it  appears  io  be  the  dfjign  of  the  enemies  of  theft. 
fates  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal fecurity — io  the  aid  !  I.  at- they  may  ail  with 
becoming  weight  and  importance,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that 
the  feveral fates  be  called  upon  to  ife  the  mqft frentious  exertions  to  have 
their  i  fpcClive  quoins  of  continental  troops  in  the  field  as  (ban  as  Pqffible, 
and  thai  a!!  the  militia  of  ihejaidfaiis  le  held  in  readinefs,  to  act  as  Occd- 
f:on  may  reouire." 

The  following  is  the  anfwer  of  congrefs  to  the  fecund  application  of 
the  commiffioners : 

"  York-Town,  June  C,   1778. 
«  Sir, 

'*    /  have  had  the  l.onc>v.r  of  Lying  year  liter  of. the  '/I  infant,  with 
the  ails  of  the  Brit'dl  parliament   which  tame  inch  f-d,    /if ere  cc/grels .; 
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•pinion,  v/ith  one  whom  years,  experience,  and  long  eftabjilhed  re- 
putation have  placed  in  a  fuperior  line,  I  am  lefs  confident  in  ;  but 
as  they  full  within  the  fcope  of  njy  observations  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  pafs  them  over. 

From  this  part  of  the  Abbe's  work  to  the  latter  end,  I  find  fede- 
ral exprefiions,  which  appear  to  me  to  ibart,  with  a  cynical  com- 
pletion, from  the  path  of  liberal  thinking,  or  at  lead  they  are  fo  in- 
volved as  to  lofe  many  of  the  beauties  which  diilinguifh  other  pacts 
©f  the  performance. 

The  Abbe  having  brpugbt  his  work  to  the  period  when  the  treaty 
©f  alliance  between  Fr/uice  and  the  United  States  commenced,  pro- 
ceeds to  make  fome  remarks  thereon. 

"  In  fhort,"  fays  ho,  "  philofophy'  whofe  firO:  fentiment  is  the  defire 
*'  to  fee  aS  governments  juft  and  all  people  happy,  in  calling  her  eyes 
*'  upon  this  alliance  of  a  monarchy,  with  a  people,  who  are  defend- 
*'  ing  their  liberty,  is  curious  to  Lno  :v  its  motive.  She  fces,  at  once, 
fi   too  clearly,  that  the  happinefs  of  mankind  has  no  part  in  it.'" 

Whatever  train  of  thinking  or  of  temper  the  Abbe  mighfi  be  in, 
when  he  penned  this  expreffion,  matters  not.  They  wiii  neither 
qualify  the  fentiment,  nor  add  to  its  defect.  If  right,  it  needs  no 
apology  ;  if  wrong,  it  merits  no  excufe.  It  is  Cent  into  the  world  as 
an  opinion  of  philofophy,  and  may  be  examined  without  regard  to 
the  author. 

It  feems  to  b;  a  defect,   connected  with  ingenuity,  that  it  oftea 

and  I  am  infructed  to  acquaint  you,  fir,  that  they  have  already  cxy.refful 
their  fentimenls  upon  hills,  not  c/J'enlially  different  from  th/faf,,  in  a  i.,l- 
/. '•  cation  of  the  2zd  cf  Slpri!  lajl. 

"  Be  afj'ured,  fr,  when  the  hing  cf  Great-Britain  Jhall  he  frioufly 
iifbofed  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprovoked  and  cruel  tvar  ivaged  aga'ufl 
ihele  United  States,  congr.fs  luill  readily  attend  to  fuch  terms  cf  peace, 
«.s  may  confifl  ivith  the  honour  cf  independent  nations,  the  iuterejc  of  their 
conflitucnts,  and  the  ficred  regard  they  mean  to  pay  to  treaties..  I  have 
the  honour  to  he,  fir, 

Your  raoft  obedient,  and 
molt  humble  fervant, 

HENRT  LJURENS, 

Prefident  of  congrefs/' 
His  Excellency 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,   K.  B.  Philadelphia 
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employs  Cfefolf  move  in  matters  of  curiofity,  than  i/efulnefs.  M.in 
mull  be  the  privy  councilor  of  fate,  or  fonSefhing  is  not  right.  He 
mu!t  know  Live  fprings,  the  whys,  and  wherefores  of  every  thing,  or 
he  fits  down  untatisficd.  Whether  this  be  a  crime,  or  only  a  caprice 
of  humanity,  1  am  not  enquiring  into.  I  fhall  take  the  paffage  as  I 
find  it,   and  phce  n-.y  objections  dgaftuc  it. 

It  is  not  lo  properly  the  motives  which  produced the  alliance,  as  the 
conjeqitencis  which  are  to  be  produced  frtm  it,  that  mark  out  the  field 
of  philcfophical  reflexion.  In  the  one  we  only  penetrate  into  the 
barren  cave  of  fecrecy,  where  little  can  be  known,  and  every  thing 
u.'.y  be  mifconceived  ;  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  prefented  with  a 
wide  extended  profpect  of  vegetative  good,  ;u:d  fees  a  thoufand  blef- 
fiftgs  budding  into  evidence. 

Bat  the  expTeffiotfj  even  within  the  compafs  of  the  Abbe's  mean- 
ing, fets  out  with  an  error,  becaufe  it  is  made  to  declare  that,  which 
no  man  lias  authority  tc  declare.  Who  can  f;;y  that  the  happ'nefsof 
mankind  made  no  part  rf  the  motives  which  produced  the  alliance  ? 
To  be  able  to  declare  this,  a  man  mult  be  pofLifcd  of  the  mind  of 
all  the  parties  concerned,  and  know  that  their  motives  were  fome- 
thing  elfe. 

In  proportion  as  the  independence  of  America  became  contem- 
plated and  underflood,  the  local  advantages  of  it  to  the  immediate 
actors,  and  :i  e  numerous  benefits  I:  promifed  to  mankind,  appeared 
to  be  every  day  increafing  ,  fend  v.  v.  faw  not  a  umporary  good  for 
the  prefent  race  only,  but  a  continued  good  to  all  pqfteritjf  ;  thefe 
motiv.-s,  therefore,  added  to  thpfe  which  preceded  them,  became  the 
motives  on  the  part  o£  A'itierjca,  which  led  her  to  propofc  and  agree 
to  the  treaty  of  alliance,  as  the  bell  effectual  method  of  extendiiig 
and  fecuring  happioefs  ;  arid  therefore,  with  refpccl:  to  us,  the  Abbe 
in  wrong. 

r:ai:ee,  on  the  ether  hand,  was  fituated  very  differently  to  Ame- 
rica. She  was  not  acted  upon,  by  ncctfiky  to  feck  a  friend,  and 
therefore  her  motive  in  becoming  one,  ha,?  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of 
being  good,  and  thai  which  is  io,  muft  have  fome  happinefs  for  its 
obiec}.  With  regard  to  herfelf,  fhe  taw  a  train  of  conveniences 
worthy  her  attention.  By  leuening  the  power  of  an  enemy,  whom 
at  the  fame  tkne,  foe  fought  neither  to  deflroy  nor  diftrefs,  fhe 
gained  an  ad  wantage  without  doing  an  evil,  and  created  to  herfelf  a 
new  friend  by  afl'ociating  with  a  country  in  mfsfortme.  The  fprings 
or   thought  that  lead  to  atiions  of  this  kir.d,   however  political  they 
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may  be,  are  neverthelefs  naturally  beneficent  ;  for  in  all  caufes,  good 
or  bad,  it  is  neceffary  there  fliould  be  a  fitnefs  in  the  mind,  to  enable 
it  to  aft  in  character  with  the  objeft  :  Therefore  as  a  bad  caufe  can- 
not  be  profecnted  with  a  good  motive,  fo  nether' can  a  good  caufc 
"be  long  fuppottcd  by  a  bad  one  ;  and  as  no  man  acts  without  a 
motive,  therefore  in  the  prefent  inftance,  as  they  cannot  be  bad,  they 
rnufl  be  admitted  to  be  good.  But  the  Abbe  Lets  out  upon  fuch  an 
extended  fcale,  that  he  overlooks  the  degrees  by  which  it  is  mea- 
fured,  and  rejects  the  beginning  of  good,  becaufe  the  end  comes  not 
out  at  once. 

It  is  true  that  bad  motives  may  in  fome  degree  be  brought  to  fup- 
port  a  good  caufe  or  profecute  a  good  object ;  but  it  never  continues 
long,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  France  ;  for  either  th;  object  will 
reform  the  mind,  or  the  mind  corrupt  the  object,  or  elfe  not  being 
able,  either  way,  to  get  into  unifon,  they  will  feparate  in  difguft : 
And  this  natural,  though  unperceived  progrefs  of  afiociation  or  con- 
tention between  the  mind  and  the  object,  is  the  fecret  caufe  of  fidelity 
or  defection'.  Every  object  a  man  purfues,  is,  for  the  time,  a  hind  of 
miftrefs  to  his  mind  :  if  both  are  good  or  bad,  the  union  is  natural  ; 
but  if  they  are  in  reverfe,  and  neither  can  feduce  nor  yet  reform  the 
other,  the  oppofition  grows  into  difiike  and  a  feparation  follows. 

When  the  caufe  of  America  firfl  made  her  appearance  on  the  ftage 
of  the  univerfe,  there  were  many,  who,  in  the  Ityle  of  adventurers 
and  fortune-hunters,  were  dangling  in  her  train,  and  making  then- 
court  to  her  with  every  profeflion  of  honour  and  attachment.  Ther 
were  loud  in  her.praife  and  oftentatious  in  her  fervice.  Every  place 
echoed  with  their  ardour  or  their  anger,  and  they  feemed  Eke  men  in 
love.  T3ut,  alas!  they  were  fortune-hunters.  Their  expectations 
were  excited,  but  their  minds  were  unimprefTed  ;  and  finding  her  liot 
to  their  purpofe,  nor  themfelves  reformed  by  her  influence,  they 
ceafed  their  fuit,  and  in  fome  inftances  deferted  and  betrayed  her. 

There  were  others,  who  at  firft  beheld  her  with  indifference,  and 
unacquainted  -with  her  character  were  cautious  of  her  company. 
They  treated  her  as  one,  who,  under  the  fair  name  of  Liberty, 
might  conceal  the  hideous  figure  of  Anarchy,  or  the  gloomy  raon- 
fter  of  Tyranny.  They  knew  not  what  flie  wa;.  If  fair,  {he  was 
fair  indeed.  But  ftill  fhe  was  fufpected,  and  though  born  among  us 
appeared  to  be  a  ftranger. 

Accident  with  fome,  and  cunofitywith  others,  hrought  on  a  di:f~ 
tant  acquaintance.     They  ventured  to  look  at  her.     They  felt  an 
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inclination  to  fpeak  to  her.     One  intimrcy  led  tc  another,  till  tar 

fufpicion  wore  away  and  a  change  of  fentiment  Hole  gradually  upon 

the  mind  ;   and  having  no  ft-lf-intereft  to  ferve,  no  pafiion  of  difhonour 

to  gratify,  they  became  enamoured  of  her  innocence,   and  unaltered 

by  misfortune  or  uninfluenced  by  fuccefs,  fiiared  with  fidelity  in  the 
varieties  of  her  fate. 

This  declaration  of  the  Abbe's  refpe&ing  motive?,  has  led  me, 
unintendcdly,  into  a  train  of  mctaphyfical  reasoning  ;  but  there  was 
no  other  avenue  by  which  it  could  fo  properly  be  approached.  To 
place  prefumption  againfc  prefumption,  a.Tertlon  againfl:  affertion,  is  a 
mode  of  oppofition  that  has  no  effect  ;  and  therefore  the  more  eligi- 
ble method  was  to  fhew,  tint  the  declaration  dots  not  ccrrefpond 
with  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  mind,  and  the  infiuer.ee  it  has  upon 
our  conduct. — I  (hail  now  quit  tnis  part  and  proceed  to  what  I  have 
before  Mated,  namely,  that  it  is  net  fo  properly  the  motives  which 
produced  the  alliance,  as  the  comequences  to  be  produced  frcm  it, 
that  mark  out  the  field  of  philosophical  reflection. 

It  is  an  obfervation  I  have  already  made  in  fome  former  publica- 
tions, that  the  circle  of  civilization  is  ytt  incomplete.  A  mutuality 
of  wants  have  formed  the  individuals  of  each  country  into  a  kind  of 
national  fociety,  and  here  the  progrefs  of  civilization  has  fiopt.  For 
it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  nations  with  regard  to  each  other  (notwith- 
standing the  ideal  civil  law,  which  every  one  explains  as  it  fuits  him) 
are  like  individuals  in  a  flate  of  nature.  They  are  regulated  by  ns 
fixt  principle,  governed  by  no  ccmpulfive  law,  and  each  does  inde- 
pendently what  it  pleafes  or  what  it  can. 

Were  it  poffible  we  could  have  known  the  world  when  in  a  flatc 
of  barbarifm,  we  might  have  concluded  that  it  never  could  be  brought 
into  the  order  we  now  fee  It.  The  untamed  mind  was  then  as  hard, 
if  not  harder,  to  work  upon  in  its  individual  ilate,  than  the  national 
mind  is  in  y.s  prefent  one.  Yet  we  have  feen  the  accomplishment  of 
the  one,  why  then  fnould  we  doubt  that  of  the  other  ? 

There  Is  a  greater  fitnefs  in  mankind  to  extend  and  compkte  the 
civilization  of  nations  with  each  other  at  this  day,  than  there  was 
to  begin  it  with  the  unconnected  individuals  at  firfi ;  in  the  fame 
manner  that  it  i3  fomewhat  eafier  to  put  together  the  materials  of  a 
machine  after  they  are  formed,  than  it  was  to  form  them  from  original 
matter.  The  prefent  condition  of  the  world  differing  fo  exceedingly 
from  what  it  formerly  was,  has  given  a  new  cad  to  the  mind  of  man, 
ir.ore  than  what  he  appears  to  be  fenfihlc  of.      The  wants  of  the  uidi* 
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vidua!  which  firft  produced  the  idea  of  foeiety,  are  now  augmented 
into  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  K'e  is  obliged  to  feek  from  another 
country  what   before  he  fought  from  the   next  perfon. 

Letters,  the  tongue  of  the  world,  have  in  fome  meafure  brought 
all  mankind  acquainted,  and  by  an  extenfion  of  their  ufes  are  every 
day  promoting  fome  new  friendfhip.  Through  them  dlftant  nations 
become  capable  of  converfation,  and  lofmg  by  degrees  the  awkward- 
nefs  of  Grangers',  and  the  morofimefs  of  fufpicion,  they  learn  to 
know  and  underfland  each  other.  Science,  the  partifan  of  no  coun- 
try, but  the  beneficent  patronefs  of  all,  has  liberally  opened  a  temple 
where  all  may  meet.  Her  influence  on  the  mind,  like  the  fun  on 
the  chilled  earth,  has  long  been  preparing  it  for  higher  cultivation 
and  further  improvement.  The  philofopher  of  one  country  fees  not 
an  enemy  in  the  philofopher  of  another :  He  takes  his  feat  in  the 
temple  of  fcience,  and  aflcs  not  who  fits  befide  him. 

This  was  not  the  condition  of  the  barbarian  world.  Then  the 
wants  of  man  were  few  and  the  objects  within  his  reach.  While  he 
could  acquire  thefe,  he  lived  in  a  Hate  of  individual  independence  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  there  were  as  many  nations  as  perfons* 
each  contending  with  the  other,  to  fecure  fomething  which  he  had, 
or  to  obtain  fomething  which  he  had  not.  The  world  had  then  no 
bufrnefs  to  follow,  no  ftudies  to  exercife  the  mind.  Their  time  wait 
divided  between  floth  and  fatigue.  Hunting  and  war  were  their 
chief  occupations ;   fleep  and  food  their  principal  enjoyments. 

Now  it  is  otherwife.  A  change  in  the  mode  of  life  has  made  it 
r.eceffary  to  be  bufy  ;  and  man  finds  a  thoufimd  things  to  do  now 
which  before  he  did  not.  Inilead  of  placing  his  ideas  of  greatnefs  in. 
the  rude  atchievements  of  the  lavage,  he  ftudies  arts,  feiences,  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  the  refinements  of  the  gentleman,  the  princi- 
ples of  fociety,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  philofopher. 

There  are  many  things  which  in.themfefves  are  neither  mo;  ally 
good  nor  bad,  but  they  are  productive  of  confequences,  which  are 
ftronglv  marked  with  one  or  other  of  thefe  characters.  Thus  com? 
merer,  though  in  rtfelf  a  moral  nullity,  has  had  a  coufiderable  influ- 
ence in  tempering  the  humin  mind.  It  was  the  want  of  cbiects  in 
the  ancient  world,  which  occafionediu  them  fuch  a  rude  and  perpetual 
turn  for  war.  Their  time  hung  on  their  hands  without  the  means  of 
employment.  The  indolence  they  lived  in  afforded  leifure  for  niif- 
diicf,  and  being  ah  idle  at  once,  and  equal  in  their  circtm.'Uuces, 
they  wire  eafily  provoked  er  induced  to  aefcian. 
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But  the  introduction  of  commerce  furnifhed  the  world  with  objects, 
which,  in  their  extent,  reach  every  man  and  give  him  fomething  to 
think  about  and  fomething  to  do  ;  by  thefe  his  attention  is  mechani- 
cally drawn  from  the  purfuits,  which  a  ihte  of  indolence  and  an 
unemployed  mind  occafioned,  and  he  trades  with  the  fame  countries, 
which  former  ages,  tempted  by  their  productions,  and  too  indolent 
to  purchafe  them,   would  have  gone  to  war  with. 

Thus,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  condition  of  the  world  be- 
ing materially  changed  by  the  influence  of  fcience  and  commerce,  it 
is  put  into  a  fitnefs  not  only  to  admit  of,  but  to  defir-e,  an  extenfion  of 
civilization.  The  principal  and  almoft  only  remaining  enemy,  it  now 
has  to  encounter,  is  prejudice  ;  for  it  is  evidently  the  intereft  of  man- 
kind to  agree  and  make  the  bell  of  life.  The  world  has  undergone 
its  divifions  of  empire,  the  feveral  boundaries  of  which  are  known  and 
fettled.  The  idea  of  conquering  countries,  like  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, does  not  now  exiil  ;  and  experience  has  exploded  the  notion 
of  going  to  war  for  the  fake  of  profit.  In  fhort,  the  objects  for  war 
are  exceedingly  diminifhed,  and  there  is  now  left  fcarcely  any  thing  to 
quarrel  about,  but  what  arifes  from  that  demon  of  fociety,  prejudice, 
and  the  confequent  fullennefs  and  uutractablenefs  of  the  temper. 

There  is  fomething  exceedingly  curious  in  the  confh'tution  and  ope- 
ration of  prejudice.  It  has  the  lingular  ability  of  accommodating  it- 
felf  to  all  the  pcfiible  varieties  of  the  human  mind.  Some  pafiions 
and  vices  are  but  thinly  fcattered  among  mankind,  and  find  only  here 
and  there  a  fitnefs  of  reception.  But  prejudice,  like  the  fpider,  makes 
<very  where  its  home.  It  has  neither  tafle  nor  choice  of  place, 
and  all  that  it  requires  is  room.  There  is  fcarcely  a  fituation,  except 
fire  or  water,  in  which  a  fpider  will  not  live.  So,  let  the  mind  be 
as  naked  as  the  walls  of  an  empty  and  forfaken  tenement,  gloomy  as 
■a  dungeon,  or  ornamented  with  the  richefl  abilities  of  thinking, 
let  it  be  hot,  cold,  dark,  or  light,  lonely  or  inhabited,  ftill  prejudice, 
if  undifturbed,  will  fill  it  with  cobwebs,  and  live,  like  the  fpider, 
where  there  feems  nothing  to  live  on.  If  the  one  prepares  her  food 
by  poifoning  it  to  her  palate  and  her  ufe,  the  other  does  the  fame  ; 
and  as  feveral  of  cur  pafiions  are  flrongly  charactered  by  the  animal 
werld,   prejudice  may  be  denominated  the  fpider  of  the  mind. 

Ferhnps  no  two  events  ever  united  fo  intimately  and  forcibly  to 
combat  and  expel  prejudice,  as  the  revolution  of  America  and  the 
alliance  with  France.  Their  effects  are  felt,  and  their  influence  al- 
ready extends  as  well  to  the  old  world  as  the  new.     Our  ftyle  and 
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manner  of  thinking  have  undergone  a  revolution,  more  extraordinary 
than  the  political  revolution  of  the  country.  We  fee  with  other  eyes  ; 
we  hear  with  other  ears  ;  and  think  with  other  thoughts,  than  thofe 
we  formerly  ufed.  We  can  look  back  on  our  own  prejudices,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  prejudices  of  other  people.  We  now  fee  and  know 
they  were  prejudices  and  nothing  elfe ;  and  relieved  from  their 
(hackles  enjoy  a  freedom  of  mind,  we  felt  not  before.  It  was  not 
all  the  argument,  however  powerful,  nor' all  the  reafoning,  however 
elegant,  that  could  have  produced  this  change,  fo  neceffary  to  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  mind,  and  the  cordiality  of  the  world,  without  the  two 
circumftances  of  the  revolution  and  the  alliance. 

Had  America  dropt  quietly  from  Britain,  no  material  change,  ia 
fentiment,  had  taken  place.  The  fame  notions,  prejudices,  and  con- 
ceits, would  have  governed  in  both  countries,  as  governed  them  before, 
and  ftill  the  flaves  of  error  and  education,  they  would  have  travelled  on 
in  the  beaten  track  of  vulgar  and  habitual  thinking.  But  brought 
about  by  the  means  it  has  been,  both  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  to 
France,  and  England,  every  corner  of  the  mind  is  fwept  of  its  cob- 
webs, poifon,  and  dull,  and  made  fit  for  the  reception  of  generous  hap- 
pinefs. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  an  alliance  on  a  broader  bafis,  than  that 
•between  America  and  France,  and  the  progrefs  of  it  is  worth  attend- 
ing to.  The  countries  had  been  enemies,  not  properly  of  themfelves, 
fcut  through  the  medium  of  England.  They,  originally,  had  no 
quarrel  with  each  other,  nor  any  caufe  for  one,  but  what  arofe  from 
the  intereft  of  England  and  her  arming  America  againft  France.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  Americans  at  a  diilance  from,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  tutored  in  all  the  prejudices  which  governed  thofe 
who  governed  them,  conceived  it  their  duty  to  act  as  they  were 
taught.  In  doing  this,  they  expended  their  fubftance,  to  make  con- 
quefts,  not  for  themfelves  but  for  their  mailers,  who  in  return  treated 
them  as  flaves. 

A  long  fuccefiion  of  infolent  feverity,  and  the  feparation  finally 
occafioned  by  the  commencement  of  hollilities  at  Lexington,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1 775,  naturally  produced  a  new  difpofition  of  think- 
ing. As  the  mind  clofed  itfelf  towards  England,  it  opened  itfelf  tow- 
ards the  world,  and  our  prejudices  like  our  eppreffions  underwent, 
though  lefs  obferved,  a  mental  examination ;  until  we  found  the  for- 
mer as  inconfiilent  with  reafon  and  benevolence,  as  the  latter  were 
repugnant  to  our  civil  and  political  rights. 

Vol.  I.  P  p 
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While  we  were  thus  advancing  by  degrees  into  the  wide  field  of 
extended  humanity,  the  alliance  with  France  was  concluded.  An 
alliance  not  formed  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  a  day,  but  on  juft  and 
generoi:  '-.ids,  and  with  equal  and  mutual  advantages;  and  the 

cafy  affectidna  e  manner  in  which  the  parties  have  fince  communi- 
cated, hats  made  it  an  alliance  not  of  courts  only  but  of  countries. 
There  is  now  an  union  of  mind  as  well  as  of  intereft ;  and  our  hearts 
as  well  as  our  profperity  call  on  us  to  fupport  it. 

The  people  of  England  not  having  experienced  this  change,  had 
likewife  no  idea  of  it.  They  were  hugging  to  their  bofoms  the  fame 
prejudices  we  were  trampling  beneath  our  feet ;  and  they  expected 
to  keep  a  hold  upon  America,  by  that  narrownefs  of  thinking,  which 
America  difdained.  What  they  were  proud  of,  we  defpifed  ;  and 
this  is  a  principal  caufe  why  all  their  negociations,  conftructed  on 
this  ground,  have  failed.  We  are  now  really  another  people,  and 
cannot  again  go  back  to  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  mind  once 
enlightened  cannot  again  become  dark.  There  is  no  poffibility, 
neither  is  there  any  term  to  exprefs  the  fuppofition  by,  of  the  mind, 
unknowing  any  thing  it  already  knows  ;  and  therefore  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  England,  fitted  to  the  former  habit  of  America,  and 
on  the  expectation  of  their  applying  now,  will  be  like  perfuading  a 
feeing  man  to  become  blind,  and  a  fenfible  one  to  turn  an  ideot.  The 
firft  of  which  is  unnatural,  ar.d  the  other  impofiible. 

As  to  the  remark  which  the  Abbe  makes  on  the  one  country  being 
a  monarchy  and  the  other  a  republic,  it  can  have  no  eflential  meaning. 
Forms  of  government  have  nothing  to  do  with  treaties.  The  for- 
mer are  the  internal  police  of  the  countries  feverally  ;  the  latter,  their 
external  police  jointly  :  and  fo  long  as  each  performs  its  part,  we  have 
no  more  right  or  bufinefs  to  know  how  the  one  or  the  other  conduces 
its  domellic  affairs,  than  we  have  to  enquire  into  the  private  concerns 
of  a  family. 

Bat  had  the  Abbe  reflected  for  a  moment,  he  would  have  feen, 
that  co'irts  or  the  governing  powers  of  all  countries,  be  their  forms 
what  they  may,  are  relatively  republics  with  each  other.  It  is  the 
firlt  and  true  principle  of  affiancing*  Antiquity  may  have  given  pre- 
cedence, and  power  will  naturally  create  importance,  but  their  equal 
right  is  never  difputed.  It  mav  likewife  be  worthy  of  remarking, 
that  a  monarchical  country  can  fuffer  nothing  in  its  popular  happir.efs 
by  allyingvvith  a  republican  one  ;  and  republican  governments  have 
never  been  dellroyed  by  their  external  connections,  but  by  fome  in- 
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*t:rnal  convulfion  or  contrivance.  France  has  been  in  alliance  with 
the  republic  of  Swifferland  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  itiil 
Swifferland  retains  her  original  form  as  entire  as  if  (lie  had  been  al- 
lied with  a  republic  like  herfolf ;  therefore  this  remark  of  the  Abbe 
goes  to  nothing.  Befides  it  is  beft  mankind  mould  mix.  There  is 
ever  fomething  to  learn -either  of  manners  or  principle;  and  it  is  by  a 
free  communication,  without  regard  to  domeftic  matters,  that  friend- 
(hip  is  to  be  extended,  and  prejudice  destroyed  all  over  the  world. 

But  notwithitanding  the  Abbe's  high  profeflions  in  favour  of  li- 
berty, he  appears  fometimes  to  forget  himfelf,  or  that  his  theory  13 
rather  the  child  of  his  fancy  than  of  his  judgment :  For  in  almoft  the 
fame  inftant  that  he  cenfures  the  alliance  as  not  originally  or  futn- 
ciently  calculated  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  he,  by  a  figure  of  im- 
plication, accufes  Fiance  for  having  a£ted  fo  generoufiy  and  uare- 
fcrvedly  in  concluding  it.  "  Why  did  they  (fays  he,  meaning  the 
<{  court  of  France)  tie  the  rnf elves  down  by  an  inconfiderate  treaty  to 
"  conditions  with  the  Congrefs,  which  they  might  themfclves  have 
"  held  in  dependence  by  ample  and  regular  fupplies." 

When  an  author  undertakes  to  treat  of  public  happinef:,  he  ought 
to  be  certain  that  he  does  not  miflake  palTion  for  right,  nor  imagi- 
nation for  principle.  Principle,  like  truth,  needs  no  contrivance. 
It  will  ever  tell  its  own  tale,  and  tell  it  the  fame  way.  But  where 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  every  page  muit  be  watched,  recoIk.cl.ed,  and 
compared,  like  an  invented  itory. 

I  am  furprifed  at  this  paflage  of  the  Abbe.  It  means  nothing  or 
it  means  ill  ;  and  in  any  cafe  it  fhews  the  great  difference  between 
fpcculative  and  practical  knowledge.  A  treaty  according  to  the 
Abbe's  language  would  have  neither  duration  nor  affecTxion ;  it  might 
have  lafted  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  expired  with  it.  But 
France,  by  acting  in  a  ftyle  fuperior  to  the  little  politics  of  narrow 
thinking,  has  eflablifned  a  generous  fame  and  won  the  love  of  a 
country  fhe  was  before  a  flrangcr  to.  She  had  to  treat  with  a  peo- 
ple who  thought  as  nature  taught  them;  and,  on  her  own  part,  fhe 
wifely  faw,  there  was  no  prefent  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  unequal 
terms,  which  could  balance  the  more  lading  ones  that  might  flow  from 
a  kind  and  generous  beginning 

From  this  part  the  Abbe  advances  into  the  fecret  tranfacTtions  of 
the  two  cabinets  of  Verfailks  and  Madrid  refpeciing  the  independence 
of  America;  through  which  I  mean  not  to  fullow  him.  It  is  a  cir- 
camftance  fufficienth-  ftiiking  without  being  commented  on,  that  the 
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former  union  of  America  with  Britain  produced  a  power,  which  in 
her  hands,  was  becoming  dangerous  to  the  world  :  And  there  is  no 
-improbability  in  fuppofmg,  that  had  the  latter  known  as  much  of 
the  ftrength  of  the  former,  before  Hie  began  the  quarrel  as  fhe  has 
known  fince,  that  inflead  of  attempting  to  reduce  her  to  uncondi- 
tional iubmiffion,  me  would  have  propefed  to  her  the  conqueft  of 
Mexico?.  But  from  the  countries  fcparatelv,  Spain  has  nothing  to 
apprehend,  though  from  their  union  ihe  had  more  to  fear  than  any 
other  power  in  Europe, 

The  part  which  I  ihall  more  particularly  confine  myfclf  to,  is  that 
wherein  the  Abbe  takes  an  opportunity  of  complimenting  the  Britilh 
miniftry  with  high  encomiums  of  admiration,  on  their  rejecting  the 
offered  mediation  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1779. 

Lt  nurft  be  remembered  that  before  Spain  joined  France  in  the  war, 
fhe  undertook  fhe  office  of  a  mediator  and  made  pror  ofah.  to  theBritinh 
king  and  miniilry  fo  exceedingly  favourable  to  their  intered,  that 
Lad  they  been  accepted,  would  'nave  become  inconvenient,  if  not  inad- 
irjiffible,  to  America.  Thefe  propofals  were  neverthelefs  rrjeclect 
by  the  Britiih  cabinet  ;  on  which  the  Abbe  fay?,— 

"  It  is  in  fuch  a  cucumilarice  as  this;  it  is  in  the  time  when  noble 
<c  pride  elevates  the  foul  fuperior  to  ail  terror ;  when  nothing  is  feeii 
"  more  dreadful  than  the  fttame  of  receiving  the  law,  and  when  there 
"  is  no  doubt  or  hefitation  wlu'ch  to  choofe,  between  ruin  and  dif- 
"  honour;  it  u  then,  that  the  greatnefs  of  a  nation  is  difplaycu.  I 
"  acknowledge  however  that  men,  accuftomed  to  judge  of  things  Ly 
"  the  event,  call  great  and  perilous  resolutions,  heroifm  or  maclnefs, 
"  according  to  the  good  or  bad  fnccefe  with  which  thev  have  been 
"  attended.  If  then,  I  fnould  be  alkcd,  what  is  the  name  which 
"  (hall  in  years  to  come  be  given  to  the  iirmr.cfs,  which  was  in  this  mo- 
"  meut  exhibited  by  the  Engh'.h,  I  fhall  anlwer  that  I  do  not  know. 
"  But  that  which  it  deferves  I  know.  I  know  that  the  annals  of  the 
"  world  hold  out  to  us  but  rarely,  the  augufl  and  majeftic  fpectacle  of 
*•  a  nation,  which  choofes  rather  to  renounce  its  duration  than  its 
<«  glory." 

In  this  paragraph  the  conception  is  lofty  and  the  exprcffion  ele- 
gant, but  the  colouring  is  too  high  for  the  original,  and  the  likened 
f,i"s  thro.ig'i  an  excels  of  graces.  To  fit  the  powers  of  thinking 
a  i3  the  turn  of  language  to  the  fubjecl,  fo  as  to  bring  out  a  clear 
conclufion  that  fhall  hit  the  point  in  queftion  and  nothing  elfe,  is  the 
true  criterion  of  writing.      But  the  greater  part  of  the  Abbe's  writ- 
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ings  (if  he  will  pardon  me  the  remark)  appear  to  me  uncentral  and 
burdened  with  variety.  They  reprefent  a  beautiful  wildernefs  with- 
out paths;  in  which  the  eye  is  diverted  by  every  thing,  without  be:-ng 
particularly  directed  to  any  thing  ;  and  in  which  it  is  agreeable  to 
be  loll,  and  difficult  to  find  the  way  out. 

Before  I  offer  any  other  remark  on  the  fpirit  and  compofition  of 
the  abov*  pafTage,  I  fhall  compare  it  with  the  circumftance  it  alludes  to. 

The  circurnftf.nce  then  does  not  deferve  the  encomium.  The  re- 
jection was  not  prompted  by  her  fortitude  but  her  vanity.  She  did 
not  view  it  as  a  cafe  of  defpair  or  even  of  extreme  danger,  and  conse- 
quently the  determination  to  renounce  her  duration  rather  than  her 
glory,  cannot  apply  to  the  condition  of  her  mind.  She  had  then 
high  expectations  of  fubjugathig  America,  and  had  no  other  naval 
•force  againft  her  than  France;  nether  was  (he  certain  that  rejecting 
the  mediation  of  Spain  would  combine  that  power  with  France 
New  mediations  mi^ht  arife  more  favourable  than  thofe  (he  had  re- 

o 

fufed.  But  if  they  mould  not,  and  Spain  mould  jdih,  fhe  dill  law 
that  it  would  only  bring  out  her  naval  force  again  ft  France  and  Spain, 
which  was  not  wanted  and  could  not  be  employed  agfafeft  America, 
and  habits  of  thinking  had  taught  her  to  believe  herfelf  fuperior  to  both. 

Biit  in  any  cafe  to  which  the  confequence  might  point,  there  was 
nothing  to  imprefs  her  with  the  idea  of  renouncing  her  duration.  It 
is  not  the  policy  of  Europe  to  fuffer  the  extinction  of  any  power,  but 
only  to  lop  off  or  prevent  its  dangerous  encreafe.  She  was  likewife 
freed  by  fituation  from  the  internal  and  immediate  horrors  of  invafion  ; 
was  rolling  in  diffipation  and  looking  for  conquefts;  and  though  fhe 
fuffered  nothing  but  the  expence  of  war,  (he  ftill  had  a  greedy  eye  to 
magnificent  reimburfement. 

But  if  the  Abbe  is  delighted  with  high  and  linking  Angularities  of 
character,  he  might,  in  America,  have  found  ample  field  for  enco- 
mium. Here  was  a  people,  who  could  not  know  what  part  the 
world  would  take  for,  or  againft  them;  and  who  were  venturing  on 
an  untried  fcheme,  in  oppofition  to  a  power,  againft  which  more  for- 
midable  nations  had  failed.  They  had  every  thing  to  learn  but  the 
principles  which  fupported  them,  and  every  thing  to  procure  that 
was  neceffary  for  their  defence.  They  have  at  times  feen  themfelves 
as  low  as  diftrefs  could  make  them,  without  fhewing  the  leaf!  dagger 
in  their  fortitude  ;  and  been  raifed  again  by  the  moft  unexpected 
events,  without  difcovering  an  unmanly  dncompofure  of  joy.  To  he- 
fitate  or  to  defpair  are  conditions  equally  unknown  in  America.     Pier 
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mind  was  prepared  for  every  thing;  becaufe  her  original  and  filial  rt- 
folution  of  fucceeding  or  perifhing  included  all  poffible  circumflances. 

The  rejection  of  the  Britifh  propofitio-s  in  the  year  1773,  circum- 
ftanced  as  America  was  at  that  time,  is  a  far  greater  inftance  of  un- 
fhaken  fortitude  than  the  refufal  of  the  Spanilh  mediation  by  the 
court  of  London  :  And  other  hiftorians,  befides  the  Abbe,  ftruck  with 
the  vaftnefs  of  her  conduct  therein,  have,  like  himfelf,  attributed  it  to 
a  circumftance,  which  was  then  unknown,  the  alliance  with  France. 
Their  error  (hews  their  idea  of  its  greatnefs;  becaufe,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  it,  they  have  fought  a  caufe  fuited  to  its  magnitude,  with- 
out knowing  that  the  caufe  exifted  in  the  principles  of  the  country.* 

But  tin's  paffionate  encomium  of  the  Abbe  is  defervedly  fubjedl  to 
moral  and  philofophical  objections.  It  is  the  effufion  of  wild  think- 
ing, and  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  that  humanity  of  reflection  which 
the  criminal  conduct  of  Britain  enjoins  on  her  as  a  duty. — It  is  a 
laudanum  to  courtly  iniquity. — It  keeps  in  intoxicated  fleep  the 
confeience  of  a  nation:  and  more  mifchief  is  effected  by  wrapping  up 
guilt  in  fplendid  excufe,  than  by  directly  patronizing  it. 

Britain  is  now  the  only  country  which  holds  the  world  in  diflurb- 
ance  and  war  ;  and  inftead  of  paying  compliments  to  the  excefs  of 
her  crimes,  the  Abbe  would  have  appeared  much  more  in  character, 
had  he  put  to  her,  or  to  her  monarch,  this  ferious  queftion — 

Are  there  not  miferies  enough  in  the  world,  too  difficult  to  be 
encountered  and  too  pointed  to  be  borne,  without  ftudying  to  enlarge 
the  lift  and  arming  it  with  new  deftruction  ?  Is  life  fo  very  long 
that  it  is  n.ceffary,  nay  even  a  duty,  to  (hake  the  fand  and  haften  out 
the  period  of  duration  ?     Is  the  path  fo  elegantly  fmooth,  fo  decked 

*  Extra?,  from  "  A  ffiort  Review  of  the  prefent  Reign,"  in  England. 
Page  4?,  in  the  new  Annual  Regiller,  for  the  year  17HC. 

"  The  covmvjfioners,  who,  in  confluence  rf  lord  North'' s  conciliatory 
tl  hills,  went  over  to  America,  to  prnpofe  terms  of  peace  to  the  colonies, 
"  were  wholly  unfatcefsfvl.  *The  conccjfwns  which  formerly  would  have 
"  been  received  with  the  utmrjl  gratitude,  were  rejetled  with  difdain. 
**  Now  was  the  t<me  of  American  pride  and  haughtinefs.  Jt  is  prcla- 
"  lie,  however,  that  it  was  not  pi'ide  and  haughtinefs  alone  that  didated 
•'  the  r-folutions  of  congrefs,  but  a  di/lrujl  of  thefmcerity  of  the  offers  of 
"  Britain,  a  determination  not  to  give  up  their  independence,  and,  above 
"  all,  the  engagements  into  which  they  had  entered  by  their  late 
M  treaty  with  France." 

* 
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'on  every  fide  and  carpeted  with  joys,  that  wretchednefs  is  wanted  to 
enrich  it  as  a  foil  ?  Go  aik  thine  aching  heart,  when  forrow  from  a 
thoufand  caufes  wounds  it,  go  aik  thy  fickened  felf,  when  every  me- 
dicine fails,  whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not  ? 

Quitting  my  remarks  on  this  head,  I  proceed  to  another,  in  which 
the  Abbe  has  let  loofe  a  vein  of  ill  nature,  and,  what  is  Hill  worfe, 
wf  injuftice. 

After  cavilling  at  the  treaty,  he  goes  on  to  characterise  the  feve- 
ral  parties  combined  in  the  war.  "  Is  it  poffibje,*'  fays  the  Abbe, 
"  that  a  Uriel  union  fhould  long  fubfift  amongft  confederates  of  cha- 
"  rafters  fo  oppofite  as  the  halty,  light,  difdai;;ful  Frenchman,  the 
"  jealous,  haughty,  fly,  flow,  circumfpective  Spaniard,  and  the  Ame- 
"  rican,  who  is  fecretly  fnatching  looks  at  the  mother  country,  and 
"  would  rejoice,  were  they  compatible  with  hib  independence,  at  the 
"  difafters  of  his  allies  I" 

To  draw  foolifh  portraits  of  each  other,  is  a  mode  of  attack  and 
reprifal,  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  fond  of  indulging. 
The  ferious  philofopher  fhould  be  above  it,  more  efpecially  in  cafes 
from  which  no  poffible  good  can  arife,  and  mifchief  may,  and  where 
no  received  provocation  can  palliate  the  offence. — The  Abbe  might 
have  invented  a  difference  of  character  for  every  country  in  the  world, 
and  they  in  return  might  find  others  for  him,  till  in  the  war  of  wit 
all  real  character  is  loft.  The  pleafantry  of  one  nation  or  the  gravity 
of  another  may,  by  a  little  pencilling,  be  diftorted  into  whimfical 
features,  and  the  painter  become  as  much  laughed  at  as  the  painting. 
But  why  did  not  the  Abbe  look  a  little  deeper  and  bring  forth 
the  excellencies  of  the  feveral  parties  ? — Why  did  he  not  dwell  with 
pleafure  on  that  greatnefs  of  character,  that  fuperiority  of  heart, 
which  has  marked  the  conduit,  of  France  in  her  conquefts,  and  which 
has  forced  an  acknowledgment  even  from  Britain  ? 

There  is  one  line,  at  leaft  (and  many  others  might  be  difcovered) 
in  which  the  confederates  unite  ;  which  is,  that  of  a  rival  eminence  in 
their  treatment  of  their  enemies.  Spain  in  her  conqueft  of  Minorca 
and  the  Bahama-Iflands,  confirms  this  remark.  America  has  been 
invariable  in  her  lenity  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  provocations  {he  has  experienced.  It  is  England  only 
who  has  been  infolent  and  cruel. 

But  why  muft  America  be  charged  with  a  crime  undeferved  by  her 
conduct,  more  fo  by  her  principles,  and  which,  if  a  faft,  wculd  be 
fatal  to  her  honour.     I  mean  the  want  of  attachment  to  her  allies, 
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or  rejoicing  in  their  difailers.  She,  it  is  true,  has  been  afiiduous  in 
(Hewing  to  the  world  that  ihe  was  not  the  aggreffor  towards  England, 
and  that  the  quarrel  was  not  of  her  fecking,  or,  at  that  time,  even  of 
her  wiihing.  But  to  draw  inferences  from  her  candour,  and  even 
from  her  j  unification,  to  (tab  her  character  by  (and  I  fee  nothing 
elfc  from  which  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  drawn)  is  unkind  and  unjuft. 
Does  her  rejection  cf  the  Britifti  propositions  in  I  77*3,  before  (he 
knew  of  any  alliance  mth  Trance,  eorrefpond  with  the  Abbe's  de- 
scription of  her  mind  ?  Does  a  Tingle  inftance  of  her  conduct  fmce 
that  time  juilify  it  ? — But  there  is  a  dill  better  evidence  to  apply  to, 
which  is,  that  of  all  the  mails,  which,  at  different  times,  have  been  way- 
laid on  the  read,  in  divers  part^  of  America,  and  taken  and  carried  into 
New- York,  and  from  which  the  moll  fecret  and  confidential  private  let- 
ters, as  well  as  thofe  from  authority,  have  been  pnblimed,  not  one  of 
them,  I  repeat  it,  not  a  fingle  one  of  them,  gave  countenance  to  fuch 
charge. 

This  is  not  a  country  where  men  are  under  government  reftraint  in 
fpeaking  ;  and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  reftraint,  it  arifes  from  a  fear 
of  popular  lefentment.  Now,  if  nothing  in  her  private  or  public 
correspondence  favours  fuch  a  fuggeftion,  and  if  the  general  dupofi- 
tion  of  the  country  is  fuch  as  to  make  it  unfafe  for  a  man  to  (how  an 
appearance  of  joy  at  any  difafter  to  her  ally,  on  what  grounds,  I  a(k, 
can  the  accusation  (land  ?  What  company  the  Abbe  may  have  kept 
in  France,  we  cannot  know  ;  but  this  we  know,  that  the  account 
he  gives  does  not  apply  to  America. 

Had  the  ALbe  been  in  America  at  the  time  the  news  arrived  of 
the  difafter  of  the  fleet  under  count  de  Graffe  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
he  would  have  feen  his  vail  miftake  Neither  do  1  remember  any 
inftance,  except  the  lofs  of  Charlefton,  in  which  the  public  mind 
fuffered  more  fevere  and  pungent  concern,  or  underwent  more  agina- 
tions of  hope  and  apprehenfion  as  to  the  truth  or  falfliood  of  the  re- 
port. Had  the  lofs  been  all  our  own,  it  could  not  have  had  a  deeper 
effect,  yet  it  wa?  not  one  of  thefe  cafes  which  reached  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  America. 

In  the  geographical  account  which  the  Abbe  gives  of  the  thirteen 
ilates,  he  is  i"o  exceedingly  erroneous,  that  to  attempt  a  particular 
refutation  would  exceed  the  limits  I  have  prefcribed  to  myfelf. 
And  as  it  is  a  matter  neither  political,  hiilorical,  nor  fentimental, 
.and  which  can  always  be  contradicted  by  the  extent  and  natural  cir- 
cumftaacei  of  the  country,  I  (hall  pafs  it  over;  with  this  additional 
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.remark,  "that 'I  never  yet  faw  an  European  defcription  of  America 
that  was  true,  neither  can  any  perfon  gain  a  jult  idea  of  it,  but  by- 
coming  to  it. 

Though  1  have  already  extended  this  letter  beyond  what  I  at  nrft 
propofed,  I  am,  neverthelefs,  obliged  to  omit  many  obfer  vat  ions,  I 
originally  defignud  to  have  made.  I  wifh  there  had  been  no  occafion 
for  making  any.  But  the  wrong  ideas  which  the  Abbe's  work  had 
a  tendency  to  excite,  and  the  prejudicial  impremons  they  might  make, 
mull  be  an  apology  for  my  remarks,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
they  are  done. 

I  obferve  the  Abbe  has  made  a  fort  of  epitome  of  a  confulerable 
part  of  the  pamphlet  Common  Setife,  and  introduced  it  in  that  form 
into  his  publication.  But  there  are  other  places  where  the  Abbe  has 
borrowed  freely  from  the  faid  pamphlet  without  acknowledging  it. 
The  difference  between  fociety  and  government,  with  which  the 
pamphlet  opens,  is  taken  from  it,  and  in  fome  expreffions  almoft  lite- 
rally, into  the  Abbe's  work  as  if  originally  his  own  ;  and  through 
the  whole  of  the  Abbe's  remarks  on  this  head,  the  idea  in  Common 
Seufe  is  Xo  clofely  copied  and  purfued,  that  the  difference  la  only  in 
words,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  thoughts,  and  not  in  the 
thoughts  themfelves.  * 

*  Common  Sp.nse.  Abbe  Rjjnal. 

"   Some    writers   Lave  fo   con-  "   Care  mufl  be  taken  not  to  cori' 

founded  fociety  with  government,  as    found  together  foaety  with  govern- 
to   leave  little  or  no   dijlinclion  be-     ment.      That  they  may   be   known 
twcen  them  ;    whereas  they  are  not     clijlinclly,  their  origin  Jhould  be  con- 
only  different,  bit  have  different  ori-   Jidered'." 
gins.'' 

*'   Society    is    produced    by   our  "   Society  originates  in  the  wants 

•wants    and   governments    ly    our    of  men,  government  in   their  vices, 
wichednefs  ;    the  former  promotes     Society  tends  always  to  good  ;    go- 
our  happinefs  pofitively  ;    ly  unit-     vernment  ought  always  to  tend  to  the 
ing  our  affedions — -the  latter  nega-     repr effing  of  evil.1' 
tively,   by  retraining  our  vices." 

In  the  following  paragraphs  there  is  lefs  likenefs  in  the  language,  but 
the  ideas  in  the  one  are  evidently  copied  from  the  other. 

"  In  order  to  gain  a  clear  and  "  Man  thrown,  as  it  were,  by 
jufl  idea  of  the  defign  and  end  of  go-  chance  upon  the  globe,  fur  rounded 
vernment,     let  us  fuppcfe  a  fmall     by  all  the  evils  of  nature,   obliged 
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Bat  as  it  is  time  I  fhould  come  to  the  conclufion  of  my  letter,  f 
fhall  forbear  all  further  obfervations  on  the  Abbe's  work,  and  take  a 

coiicife  view  of  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  fince  the  time  in  which  that 
performance  was  publifhed. 

numler  of  perfons,  meeting  in  fome  continually  to  defend  and  protect  his 

fequefered  part  of  the  earth,  uncon-  life  againjl  the jlorms  and  tempejls  of 

neBed  with  the  rejl  ;  they  ivill  then  the  air,  againjl  the  inundations  of 

reprefent  the  peopling  of  any  country  water,  againjl  the  fre  of  volcanoes, 

or  of  the  world.      In  this  Jl ate  of  agairfi  the  intemperance  of  frigid  and 

natural  liberty,  fociely  will  be  their  torrid  zones,  againjl  the  jlerility  of 

firjl  thought.     A  thovfand  motives  the  earth  which  refufes  him  aliment% 

will  excite  them  thereto.  Thejlrength  or  its  baneful  fecundity,  which  makes 

of  one  man  is  fi  unequal  to  his  wants,  poifon  fpring  up  beneath  his  feet ;  in 

and  his  mind fo  unfitted for  perpetual  jljort  againjl  the  claws  and  teeth  of 

fold  tide,  that  he  is  foon  obliged  to  ftvage  beajls,  who  difpute  with  him 

feek  a/J'jlance  ftiroiher,  who,  in  his  his  habitation  and  his  prey,  and,  at- 

turn,   requires  the  fame.      Four  or  tailing  his  perfon,  fern  refohed  fj 

jive  united  would  be  able  to  raif  a  render  themfelves  rulers  of  this  globe, 

tolerable  dwelling  in  the  midfl  of  a  of  which  he  thinks  himfclf  to  be  the 

wildernefs  ;     but   one   man    might  majler  :   Man,  in  this  jlale,   alone 

labour  out  the  common  period  of  life,  and  abandoned  to  himfelf,  could  da 

w'.hout   dccomfljhing  any    thing  ;  nothing  for  his  prefervation.       It 

when  he  had  felled  his   timber,   he  was    nectffary,    therefore,    that    he 

could  not  remove  it,  nor  ercB  it  after  jljould  unite  himfelf,    and  affriate 

it   was   removed  ;    hunger,   in   tie  with  his  like,  in  order  to  bring  toge- 

mean  time  would  urge  him  from  his  fher  their  jlrength  and  intelligence  in 

work,  and  every  different  want  call  common  jlock.      It  is  by  this  union 

him  a  different  way.     Difeafe,  nay  that  he  has  triumphed  over  fo  many 

even  misfortune,   would  be  death  ;  evils,  that  he  has  faff  ioned  (his  globe 

for  t^r.uffj  neither  might  be  immedi-  to  his  life,  rjlrainrd  the  rivers,  fub- 

ately  morla!,yet  either  of  them  would  jugated  the  feas,  injured  his  fuljlff- 

a     ,'•  him  fromjiv'ng,    and  reduce  ence,   conquered  a   part  of  tie  ani- 

kim  to  ajlate  in  which  he  might  ra~  metis  in  obliging  them  to  fervc  h'.m, 

t  v  -  befdid  to^erUh  than  to  die. —  and  driven  others  far  from  lis  em- 

Thus   necejfity,    like  a  gravitating  pire,   to  the  depths  of  deferts   cr  of 

power,  would  f'rm  our  newly  ar-  'woods,    where   their  number  dimi- 

rived  emigrants  into  fcitty,  the  reci-  hijlses  from  age   to  age. — What  a 

protal  bleffings  rf  which,   wot.'  !fu-  man  atone  would  not  have  been  able 

perfede  and  render  the  obligations  cf  to  ejfett,  men  have  executed  in  con- 
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A  mind  habited  to  a&ions  of  meannefs  and  injuftiee,  commits 
them  without  reflection,  or  wkh  a  Very  partial  one  ;  for  on  what 
other  ground  than  this,  can  we  account  ; -'  -  :  declaration  of  war 
agamft  the  Dutch.  To  gain  an  idea  of  the  politics  which  o&uated 
the  Britim  miniftry  to  this  meafure,  we  muft  enter  into  the  Opinion 
which  they,  and  the  Englifh  in  general,  had  formed  of  the  temper 
of  the  Dutch  nation  ;  and  from  thence  infer  what  their  expectation 
of  the  confequences  would  be. 

Could  they  have  imagined  that  Holland  would  have  fericufiv  jpade 
a  common  caufe  with  Fiance,  Spain,  and  America,  the  Brit'f:.  rpj- 
niftry  -would  never  have  dared  to  provoke  them.  It  would  have 
been  a  madnefs  in  politics  to  have  done  fo  ;  unlefs  their  views  were  to 
haften  on  a  period  of  fuch  emphatic  diftrefs,  as  mould  juftify  the  con- 
ceflions  which  they  faw  they  muft  one  day  or  other  make  to  the 
world,  and  for  which  they  wanted  an  apology  to  themfefves. — There 
is  a  temper  in  fomc  men  which  feeks  a  pretence  for  fubmiffion. 
Like  a  (hip  difabled  in  action,  and  unfitted  to  continue  it,  it  waits 
the  approach  of  a  ftill  larger  one  to  ftrike  to,  and  feels  relief  at  the 
opportunity.  Whether  this  is  greatnefs  or  littlenefs  of  mind,  I  am 
not  enquiring  into.  I  mould  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  latter,  becaufe  it 
proceeds  from  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  bear  misfortune  in  ks 
original  ftate. 

But  the  fubfequent  conduft  of  the  Britim  cabinet  has  fhewn  that 
this  was  not  their  plan  of  politics,  and  confequently  their  motives 
muft  be  fought  for  in  another  line. 

■iatv   and  government    unneceffary,  cert  ;    and  altogether  they  preferve 

while  they  remained  perfectly  jujl  to  their  ivork.      Such   is    the  origin, 

each  other.    But  as  nothing  but  hea-  fuch  the  advantages,  and  the  end  of 

ven  is  impregnable  to  vice,  it  will  fociety. — Government  owes  its  birth 

unavoidably  happen,  that  in  propor-  to  the  necejfity  of  preventing  and  re- 

tion  as  they  furmount  tlx  Jirfl  dijf-  prejfmg  the  injuries  which  the  ajfo- 

culties  of  emigration,    which  bound  dated  individuals  had  to  fear  from 

them    together  in  a   common  caufe,  one  another.      It  is  the  centincl  who 

they  will  begin  to  relax  in  their  duty  watches,  in  order  that  the  common 

and  attachment  to  each  other,  and  labourers  be  not  diflurbed." 
this  rem'iffnefs  will  point  out  the  ne- 
cejfity   of  eflabli/hing  fame  form  of 
government  to  fupply   the  defefl  of 
moral  virtus." 
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The  truth  is,  tliat  the  Britifh  had  formed  a  very  humble  opinion 
of  the  Dutch  nation.  They  locked  on  them  as  a  people  who  would 
fubmit  to  any  thing  ;  that  they  might  infult  them  as  they  liked, 
plunder  them  as  they  pleafed,  and  ft  ill  the  Dutch  dared  not  to  be 
provoked. 

If  thi'3  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  the  Britifh  cabinet,  the  meafurc 
IS  eafily  accounted  for ;  becaufe  it  goes  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
when,  by  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  they  had  robbed  the  Dutch  of 
fume  millions  flerling  (and  to  rob  them  was  popular)  they  could 
make  peace  with  them  again  whenever  they  pleafed,  and  on  almoft 
any  terms  the  Britifh  miniflry  fhould  propofe.  And  no  fooner  was 
the  plundering  committed,  than  the  accommodation  was  fet  on  foot, 
and  failed. 

"When  once  the  mind  lofes  the  fenfe  of  its  own  dignity,  it  lofes, 
likewife,  the  ability  of  judging  of  it  in  another.  And  the  American 
war  has  thrown  Britain  into  fudh  a  variety  of  abfurd  Situations,  that, 
arguing  from  herfelf,  fhe  fees  not  in  what  conduct  national  dignity 
confifhs  in  other  countries.  From  Holland  fhe  expected  duplicity 
and  fubmiffion,  and  this  miflake  arofe  from  her  having  acled,  in  a 
number  of  inftances  during  the  prefent  war,  the  fame  chara&er  her- 
felf. 

To  be  allied  to,  or  connected  with  Britain,  feems  to  be  an  nnfafe 
and  impolitic  fituation.  Holland  and  America  are  inftances  of  the 
reality  of  this  remark.  Make  thofe  countries  the  allies  of  France  or 
Spain,  and  Britain  will  court  them  with  civility,  ?nd  treat  them  with 
refpecl: ;  make  them  her  own  allies,  and  fhe  will  infult  and  plunder 
them.  In  the  firft  cafe,  fhe  feels  fome  apprehenfions  at  offending 
them,  becaufe  they  have  fupport  at  hand;  in  the  latter,  thofe  appre- 
henfions do  not  exifl.  Such,  however,  has  hitherto  been  her  con- 
dua. 

Another  meafure  which  has  taken  place  fince  the  publication  of 
the  Abbe's  work,  and  likewife  fince  the  time  of  my  beginning  this 
letter,  is  the  change  in  the  Britifh  miniftry.  What  line  the  new  ca- 
binet will  purfue  refpec~ling  America,  is  at  this  time  unknown  ;  nei- 
ther is  it  very  material,  unlefs  they  are  ferioufly  difpofed  to  a  general 
and  honourable  peace. 

Repeated  experience  has  fhewn,  not  only  the  impracticability  of 
♦-Dnquering  America,  but  the  flill  higher  impoffibility  of  conquering 
her  mind,  or  recalling  her  back  to  her  former  condition  of  thinking. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  is  now  approaching  to 
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eight  years,  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands  have  advanced,  and  are 
daily  advancing  into  the  firft  ftage  of  manhood,  who  know  nothing 
of  Britain  but  as  a  barbarous  enemy,  and  to  whom  the  independence 
of  America  appears  as  much  the  natural  and  eftabliflied  government 
of  the  country,  as  that  of  England  does  to  an  Englifhman.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  thcufands  of  the  aged,  who  had  Britifti  ideas,  have 
dropped,  and  are  daily  dropping,  from  the  ftage  of  bufincfs  and  life. 
The  natural  progrefs  of  generation  and  decay  operates  every  hour  to 
the  difadvantage  of  Britain.  Time  and  death,  hard  enemies  to  con- 
tend with,  fight  conftantly  againft  her  intereft  ;  and  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity, in  every  p3rt  of  America,  are  the  thermometers  of  her  decline. 
The  children  in  the  ftreets  are  from  their  cradle  bred  to  confider  her 
as  their  only  foe.  Tney  hear  of  her  cruelties ;  of  their  fathers,  uncles, 
and  kindred  killed;  they  fee  the  remains  of  burnt  and  deftroyed  houfes, 
and  the  common  tradition  of  the  fchool  they  go  to,  tells  thtni,  thoje 
things  were  done  ly  the  Britifo. 

Thefe  are  circumftanees  which  the  mere  Engllfh  {late  politician, 
who  confiders  man  only  in  a  Hate  of  manhood,  does  not  attend  to. 
He  gets  entangled  with  parties  coeval  or  equal  with  himfelf  at  home, 
and  thinks  not  how  faft  he  rifing  generation  in  America  is  growing 
beyond  his  knowledge  of  them,  or  they  of  him.  In  a  few  years  all 
perfonal  remembrance  will  be  loft,  and  who  is  king  or  rr.inifter  in  Eng- 
land, will  be  little  known  and  fcarcely  enquired  after. 

The  new  Britifh  adminiftration  is  cempofed  of  perfons  who  have 
ever  been  againft  the  war,  and  who  have  conftantly  reprobated  all 
the  violent  meafures  of  the  former  one.  They  confidered  the  Ame- 
rican war  as  deftruclive  to  themfelves,  and  oppofed  it  on  that  ground. 
But  what  are  thefe  things  to  America?  She  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Englifti  parties.  The  ins  and  the  outs  are  nothing  to  her.  It  is 
the  whole  country  flie  is  at  war  with,  or  mud  be  at  peace  with* 

Were  every  minifter  in  England  a  Chatham,  it  would  now  weigh 
little  or  nothing  in  the  fcale  of  American  politics.  Death  has  pre- 
ferved  to  the  memory  of  this  ftatefman.  that  fame ;  which  he,  by  liv- 
ing, would  have  loft.  His  plans  and  opinions,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  would  have  been  attended  with  as  many  evil  confe- 
qu?nces,  and  as  much  reprobated  here,  as  thofe  of  Lord  North;  and,, 
coifidering  him  a  wife  man,  they  abound  with  inconfiftencies  amount- 
ing to  abfurditiec. 

It  has  apparently  been  the  fault  of  many  in  the -late  minority,  to 
fuppofe,  that  America  would  agree  to  certain  terms  with  them,  wer,e 
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they  in  place,  which  me  would  not  ever  liften  to  from  the  then  ad>- 
miniftration.  This  idea  can  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  than  to  pro- 
long the  war;  and  Britain  may,  at  the  expence  of  many  more  milli- 
ons, learn  the  fatality  of  fuch  miftakes.  If  the  new  miniftry  wifely 
avoid  this  hopelefs  policy,  they  will  prove  themfelves  better  pilots, 
and  wifer  men,  than  they  are  conceived  to  be;  for  it  is  every  day  ex- 
pected to  fee  their  bark  ftrikc  upon  fome  hidden  rock  and  go  to 
pieces. 

But  there  is  a  line  in  which  they  may  be  great.  A  more  brilliant 
opening  needs  not  to  prefent  itfelf ;  and  it  is  fuch  a  one,  as  true  mag- 
nanimity would  improve,  and  humanity  rejoice  in. 

A  total  reformation  is  wanted  in  England.  She  wants  an  ex- 
panded mind, — an  heart  which  embraces  the  univerfe.  Inftead  of 
jhutting  herfelf  up  in  an  ifland,  and  quarrelling  with  the  world,  fnc 
would  derive  more  lading  happmefs,  and  acquire  more  real  riches, 
by  gencroufly  mixing  with  it,  and  bravely  faying,  I  am  the  enemy 
of  none.  It  is  not  now  a  time  for  little  contrivances  or  artful  poli- 
tics. The  European  world  is  too  experienced  to  be  impefed  upon, 
and  America  too  wife  to  be  duped.  It  fflpti  be  fomething  new  and 
maflerly  that  mull  fucceed.  The  idea  of  feducing  America  from  her 
independence,  or  corrupting  her  from  her  alliance,  is  a  thought  too 
little  for  a  great  mind,  and  impcflible  for  any  honeft  one,  to  attempt. 
Whenever  politics  are  applied  to  debauch  mankind  from  their  inte- 
grity, and  dilfolve  the  virtues  of  human  nature,  they  become  deteft- 
able;  and  to  be  a  flatefman  upon  this  plan,  is  to  be  a  commiffioned 
villain.  He  who  aims  at  it,  leaves  a  vacancy  in  his  character,  which 
may  be  filled  up  with  the  word  of  epithets. 

If  the  difpofitiort  of  England  fhould  be  fuch,  as  not  to  agree  to  a 
general  and  honourable  peace,  and  that  the  war  muft,  at  all  events, 
continue  longer,  I  cannot  help  wifhing,  that  the  alliances  which  Ame- 
rica has  or  may  enter  into,  may  beccme  the  only  objects  of  the  war. 
She  wants  an  opportunity  of  Ihewing  to  the  world,  that  me  holds  her 
honour  as  dear  and  facred  as  her  independence,  and  that  (he  will  in  no 
fituation  forfake  thofe,  whom  no  negociations  could  induce  to  forfake 
her.  Peace,  to  every  reflective  mind,  is  a  defirable  object ;  but  thai 
peace  which  is  accompanied  with  a  ruined  character,  becomes  a  crime  t© 
the  fedncer,  and  a  curfe  upon  the  feduced. 

But  where  is  the  irr.poffibility  or  even  the  great  difficulty  of  Eng- 
land forming  a  friendfnip  with  France  and  Spain,  and  making  it  a 
national  virtue  to  renounce  for  ever  thofe  prejudiced  inveteracies  it 
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has  been  her  cuftom  to  cherifh;  and  which,  while  they  ferve-  to  fink 
her  with  an  encreaftng  enormity  of  debt,  by  involving  her  in  fruitlefs 
wars,  become  likewife  the  bane  of  her  repofe,  and  the  deftruction  of 
her  manners.  We  had  once  the  fetters  that  fhe  has  now,  but  expe- 
rience has  fhewn  us  the  miftake,  and  thinking  juftly  has  fet  us  right. 
The  true  idea  of  a  great  nation  is  that  which  extends  and  promotes 
the  principles  of  univerfal  fociety.  Whofe  mind  rifes  above  the  atmof- 
pheres  of  local  thoughts,  and  confiders  mankind,  of  whatever  nation 
or  profeffion  they  may  be,  as  the  work  of  one  Creator.  The  rage  for 
conqueft  has  had  its  fafhion,  and  its  day.  Why  may  not  the  amiable 
virtues  have  the  fame?  The  Alexanders  and  Crefars  of  antiquity  have 
left  behind  them  their  monuments  of  deftruction,  and  are  remembered 
with  hatred ;  while  thefe  more  exalted  characters,  who  firft  taught 
fociety  and  fcience,  are  blefl  with  the  gratitude  of  every  age  and 
country.  Of  more  ufe  was  one  philofopher,  though  a  heathen,  to 
the  world,  than  all  the  heathen  conquerors  that  ever  exifted. 

Should  the  prefent  revolution  be  diftinguifhed  by  opening  a  new 
fvftem  of  extended  civilization,  it  will  receive  from  Heaven  the  higheft 
evidence  of  approbation ;  and  as  this  is  a  fubjecl:  to  which  the  Abbe's 
powers  are  fo  eminently  fuited,  I  recommend  it  to  his  attention,  with 
the  affedlian  of  a  friend,  and  the  ardour  of  a  univerfal  citizen. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  doling  the  foregoing  letter,  fome  intimations  refpe&ing  a 
general  peace  have  made  their  way  to  America.  On  what  authority 
or  foundation  they  ftand,  or  how  near  or  remote  fuch  an  event  may 
be,  are  circumflances  I  am  not  enquiring  into.  But  as  the  fubjeft 
mull  fooner  or  later  become  a  matter  of  ferious  attention,  it  may  not 
be  improper,  even  at  this  early  period,  candidly  to  inveftigate  fome 
points  that  are  connected  with  it,  or  lead  towards  it. 

The  independence  of  America  is  at  this  moment  as  firmly  eftab- 
lifhed  as  that  of  any  other  country  in  a  ftate  of  war.  It  is  not 
length  of  time,  but  power  that  gives  liability.  Nations  at  war  knew 
nothing  of  each  other  on  the  fcore  of  antiquity.  It  is  their  prefent 
and  immediate  ftrength,  together  with  their  connexions,  that  muil 
fupport  them.    To  which  ws  may  add,  that  a  right  which  originated 
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to-day,  is  »s  much  a  right,  as  if  it  had  the  fancb'on  of  a  thoufand 
years  ;  and  therefore  the  independence  and  prefent  governments  of 
Amcrvp  are  in  no  more  danger  of  being  fubverted,  becaufe  they  are 
mortem,  thaa  that  of  England  is  fecure,  becaufe  it  is  ancient. 

The  p  vities  of  Britain,  fo  far  as  they  refpecled  America,  weir 
originally  conceived  in  idiotifm,  and  acted  in  madnefs.  There  is 
not  a  iltp  which  bears  the  fmalleft  trace  of  rationality.  In  her  ma- 
nagement of  the  war,  fhe  has  laboured  to  be  wretched,  and  ftudied  to 
be  hated  ;  and  in  all  her  foi-mer  proportions  for  accommodation,  flic 
has  difcovered  a  total  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  of  thofe  natural  and 
Unalterable  fenfations,  by  which  they  are  fo  generally  governed. 
How  {he  may  conduct  herfelf  in  the  prefent  or  future  bufincfs  of  nc- 
gc dating  a  peace,  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

He  is  a  weak  politician  who  does  not  underftand  human  nature, 
and  penetrate  into  the  effect  which  meafures  of  government  will  have 
upon  the  mind.  All  the  miicairiages  of  Britain  have  arifen  from  this 
defect.  The  former  miniftry  acted  as  if  they  fuppofed  mankind, 
to  be  without  a  mhui ;  and  the  prefent  miniftry,  as  if  America 
was  without  a  mauoi-y.  The  one  inuft  have  fuppofed  we  were 
incapable  of  feeling  ;  and  the  other,  that  we  could  not  remember 
injuries. 

There  is  likewife  another  line  in  which  politicians  miftake,  which 
is  that  of  not  rightiy  calculating,  or  rather  of  misjudging,  the  confe- 
quence  which  any  given  cireumftance  will  produce.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent,  as  well  in  common  as  in  political  life,  than  to  hear 
people  complain,  'that  fuch  or  fuch  means  produced  an  event  directly 
contrary  to  their,  intentions.  But  the  fault  lies  in  their  not  'udging  ( 
rightly  what  the  event  would  be  ;  for  the  means  produced  only  its 
proper  and  natural  confequences. 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  Britain  will  contend 
for  fome  poll  or  Other  i:i  North-America,  perhaps  Canada  or  Halifax, 
or  both :  And  I  infer  this  from  the  known  deficiency  of  her  politics, 
which  have  ever  yet  made  ufe  of  means,  whofe  natural  event  was 
a"-aind  both  her  interefl  and  her  expectation.  But  the  queflion  with 
her  ought  to  be,  whether  it  is  worth  her  while  to  hold  them,  and 
what  will  be  the  conieqnence. 

Respecting  Canada,  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  will  take 
place,  viz.  If  Canada  fhould  people,  it  will  revolt ;  and  if  it  do  not 
people,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  cxpuice  of  holding.  And  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Halifax,  ami  the  country  round  it.     But  Canada  nrver 
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<»i7/  people;  neither  is  there  any  occafion  for  contrivances  on  one  fide 
or  tlie  other,  for  nature  alone  will  do  the  whole. 

Britain  may  put  herfelf'to  great  expences  in  fending  fettlers  to  Ca- 
rtbda:  but  the  defcendants  of  thofe  fettlers  will  be  Americans,  as  other 
defcendants  have  been  before  them.  They  will  look  round  and  fee  the 
neighbouring  Hate's  fovereign  and  free,  refpecled  abroad  and  trading  at 
large  with  the  world;  and  the  natural  love  of  liberty,  the  advantages  ' 
of  commerce,  the  bleffings  of  independence,  and  of  a  happier  climate, 
and  a  richer  foil,  will  draw  them  fouthward;  and  the  effect  will  be, 
that  Britain  will  fuftafn  the  expence,  and  America  reap  the  advantage. 

Ohe  would  think  that  the  experience  which  Britain  has  had  of 
America,  would  entirely  licken  her  of  although  ts  of  continental  colo- 
nization, and  any  part  which  (hie  might  retain,  will  only  become  to 
her'a  field  of  jealoufy  and  thorns,  of  debate  -and  contention,  for  ever 
ftruggling  for  privileges;  and  meditating  revolt.  She  may  form  new 
fettlements,  but-  they  will  be  for  us '■;  they  will  become  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  that  againlt  all  her  contrivances  to 
pi-event  ity  or  without  any  endeavours  of  ours  to  promote  it.  In 
the  firft  place  fh'e  cannot  draw  from  them  a  revenue,  until  they  are 
able  to  pay  one,  and  when  they  are  fo,  they  will  be  above  fubjection. 
Men  foon  become  attached  to  the  foil  they  live  upon,  and  incorporated 
With  the  profperity  of  the  place:  and  it  fignifies  but  little  what  opi- 
nions they:  come  over  with,  for  time,  intereft,  and  new  connexions  will 
render  them  obfolete,  and  the  next  generation  know  nothing  of  them. 

Were  Britain  truly  wife,  fhe  would  lay  hold  of  the  prefent  oppor- 
tunity to  difentangle  herfclf  from  all  continental  embarraffments  in 
North-America,  and  that  not  only  to  avoid  future  broils  and  troubles, 
but  to  fave  expences.  To  fpeak  explicitly  on  the  matter,  I  would 
not,  were  I  an  European  power,  have  Canada,  under  the  condition 
that  Britain  muft  retain  it,  could  it  be  given  to  me.  It  is  one  or 
thofe  kind  of  dominions  that  is,  i  and  ever  will  be,  a  conflant  charge 
upon  any  foreign  holder. 

As  to  Halifax^  it  will  become  ufelefs  to  England  after  the  prefent 
wfcr,  and  the  lofs  of  the  United  States.  A  harbour,  when  the  domi- 
nion is  gone,  ftfr  the  purpofe  of  which  only  it  was  wanted,  can  be  at- 
tended only  with  expence.  There  are,  I  doubt  not,  thoufands  of  peo- 
ple in  England>  who  fuppofe,  that  thefe'  places  are  a  profit  to  the  na- 
tion, whereas  they  are  directly  the  contrary,  and  inftead  of  producing 
any  revenue,  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  of  England  is  annually 
drawn  off;  to  fup'port  the  expence  of  holding  them. 

Vol.  I.  R  r 
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Gibraltar  is  another  inftance  of  national  ill-policy.  A  poft  which 
in  time  of  peace  is  not  wanted,  and  in  time  of  war  is  of  no  ufe,  muft  at 
all  times  he  ufelefs.  Inftead  of  affording  protection  to  a  navy,  it 
requires  the  aid  of  one  to  maintain  it.  To  fuppofe  that  Gibraltar 
commands  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  pafs  into  it,  or  the  trade  of  it,  is 
to  fuppofe  a  detected  falfehood  ;  becaufe  though  Britain  holds  the 
poll,  me  has  loft  the  other  three,  and  every  benefit  fhe  expected  from 
it.  And  to  fay  that  all  this  happens  becaufe  it  is  befieged  by  land 
iHid  water,  ;is  to  fay  nothing,  for  this  will  always  be  the  cafe  in  time  of 
v. -at,  while  France  and  Spain  keep  up  fuperior  fleets,  and  Britain  hold* 
u-j  place.  So  that,  though,  as  an  impenetrable  inaccefiible  rock,  it 
rtKjy  be  held  by  ilte  one,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  other  to  ren- 
der it  ufelefs  and  e-xcefiively  chargeable. 

I  mould  fuppofe  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  Spain  in  be- 
ficging  it,  w  to  (bow  to  Britain,  that  though  fhe  may  not  take  it,  fhe 
can  command  it,  that  is  fhe  can  fhut  it  up,  and  prevent  its  being  ufed 
as  a  harbour,  though  not  a  garn'fwn. — But  the  fhort  way  to  reduce 
OSbralfaar  is  to  attack  the  Britifh  fleet;  for  Gibraltar  is  as  dependent 
on  a  fleet  for  fupport,  as  a  bird  is  on  its  wing  for  food,  and  when 
wounded  there  it  ftarves. 

There  i6  another  circumftance  which  the  people  of  England  have 
not  only  not  attended  to,  but  feem  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of,  and 
that  ii,  the  difference  between  permanent  power  and  accidental 
power,   confidered  in  a  national  fenfe. 

By  permanent  power,  I  mean,  a  natural,  inherent  and  perpetual 
ability  in  a  nation,  which  though  always  in  being,  may  not  be  always 
in  action,  or  not  always  advantageoufly  directed  ;  and  by  accidental 
power,  I  mean,  a  fortunare  or  accidental  difpofition  or  exercife  of  nati- 
onal ilrength,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

There  undoubtedly  was  a  time  when  any  one  European  nation,  with 
only  eight  or  ten  fhips  of  war,  equal  to  the  prefent  fhips  of  the  line, 
could  have  carried  terror  to  all  others,  who  had  not  began  to  build  a 
n  ivy,  however  great  their  natural  ability  might  be  for  that  purpofe: 
But  this  can  be  confidered  only  as  accidental,  and  not  as  a  ftandard  to 
compare  permanent  power  by,  and  could  lafl  no  longer  than  until 
thole  powers  built  as  many  or  more  fhips  than  the  former.  After 
this  a  larger  fleet  was  neceflary,  in  order  to  be  fuperior  ;  and  a  flill 
larger  would  again  fuperfede  it.  And  thus  mankind  have  gone  on 
building  fleet  upon  fleet,  as  occalion  or  iituation  dictated.  And 
this  reduces  it  to  an  original  qucllion,  which  is  ;   Which  power  czo 
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build and  man  the  largeft  number  of  fhips  ?  The  natural  anAver  to 
which,  is,  that  power  which  has  the  largeft  revenue  and  the  great  eft 
number  of  inhabitants,  provided  its  fituation  of  coaft  affords  fumcieftt 
conveniences. 

France  being  a  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Britain  an 
ifland  in  its  neighbourhood,  each  of  them  derived  different  ideas  from 
their  different  frtuations.  The  inhabitants  of  Britain  could  carry  on 
no  foreign  trade,  norftir  from  the  fpot  they  dwelt  upon,  without  the 
affiftance  of  fhipping ;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  Fiance.  The 
idea  therefore  of  a  navy  did  not  arife  to  France  from  the  fame  original 
and  immediate  neceffity  which  produced  it  to  England.  But  the 
queftion  is,  that  when  both  of  them  turn  their  attention,  and  employ 
their  revenues  the  fame  way,  which  can  be  fuperior  ? 

The  annual  revenue  of  France  is  nearly  double  that  of  England, 
and  her  number  of  inhabitants  more  than  twice  as  many.  Each  of 
them  has  the  fame  length  of  coaft  on  the  channel,  befides  which,, 
France  has  feveral  hundred  miles  extent  on  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  and  an 
opening  on  the  Mediterranean :  And  every  day  proves  that  pradtice 
and  exercife  make  failors  as  well  as  foldiers  in  one  country  as  well  as 
another. 

If  then  Britain  can  maintain  an  hundred  fiiips  of  the  line,  France 
can  as  well  fupport  an  hundred  and  fifty,  becaufe  her  revenues  and 
her  population  are  as  equal  to  the  one,  as  thofe  of  England  are  to 
the  other.  And  the  only  reafon  why  (he  has  not  done  it,  is  becaufe 
(he  has  not  till  very  lately  attended  to  it.  But  when  me  fees,  as  fhe 
now  fees,  that  a  navy  is  the  firft  engine  of  power,  fhe  can  eafily  ac- 
complifh  it. 

England  very  falfely,  and  ruinoufly  for  herfelf,  infers,  thrt  be- 
caufe  fhe  had  the  advantage  of  France,  while  France  had  the  fmaller 
navy,  that  for  that  reafon  it  is  always  to  be  fo.  Whereas  it  rfiay  b? 
clearly  feen,  that  the  ftrength  of  France  has  never  yet  been  tried  on  n 
navy,  and  that  fhe  is  able  to  be  as  fuperior  to  England  in  the  extent 
of  a  navy,  as  fhe  is  in  the  extent  of  her  revenues  and  her  poputatTon. 
And  England  may  lament  the  day,  when,  by  her  infolence  and  inhrf- 
tice,  fhe  provoked  in  France  a  maritime  difpofition. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  combined  fleets  to  conquer  every  iflari<! 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  reduce  all  the  Britifh  navy  in  thofe  places. 
For  were  France  and  Spain  to  fend  their  whole  naval  force  in  En- 
rope  to  thofe  iflands,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  Britain  to  fel- 
low them  with  an  equal  force.     She  would  ftill  be  twenty  or  thirty 
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fhips  inferior,  were  fhe  to  fend  ever}-  yefTel  {he  bad,  and  in  the  me$p 
time  all  the  foreign  trade  of  England  would  lay  espofed  to  the 
Dutch. 

It  is  a  maxim,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  ever  hold  good,  and 
more  efpecially  in  naval  operations,  that  a  great  power  ought  never 
to  move  in  detachments,  if  it  can  poffibly  be  avoided  ;  but  to  go 
with  its  whole  force  to  fome  important,  object,  the  reduction  of  which 
fhall  have  a  decifive  effccl  upen  the  war.  Had  the  whole  of  the 
French  and  Spanifh  fleets  in  Europe  come  lall  fpring  to  the  Weft-In- 
dies, every  ifland  had  been  their  own,  Rodney  their  prifoner  and  his 
fleet  their  prize.  From  the  United  States  the  combined  fleets  can 
be  fupplied  with  provifions,  without  the  necefhty  of  drawing  them 
from  Europe,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  England. 

Accident  has  thrown  fome  advantages  in  the  way  of  England, 
which,  from  the  inferiority  of  her  navy,  (lie  had  not  a  right  to  ex- 
pec!.  For  though  (he  has  been  obliged  to  fly  before  the  combined 
fleets,  yet  Rodney  has  twice  had  the  fortune  to  fall  in  with  detached 
fquadrons,  to  which  he  was  fyperior  in.  numbers :  The  firft  off  Gape 
St.  Vincent,  where  he  had  nearly  two  to  one,  and  the  other  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  where  he  had  a  majority  of  fix  fhips.  Victories  of  thi* 
kind  almofl  produce  themfelves.  They  are  won  without  honour, 
and  fnffered  without  difgrace  .-  And  are  aferibahle  to  the  chance  of 
meeting,  nor  to  die  fuperiority  of  fighting.  For  the  fame  admiral* 
under  whom  they  were  obtained,  was  unable,  in  three  former  en- 
gagements, to  make  the  leaft  impreffion  on  a  fleet  confiding  of.  an 
equal  number  of  fhips  with  his  owiij  and  compounded  for  the  everts 
by  declining  the  actions-* 

To  conclude,  if  it  may  be  faid  that  Britain,  has  numerous  enemies, 
ft  like  wife  proves  that  fhe  has  given  numerous  offences.  Infolence 
is  fure  to  provoke  hatred,  whether  in  a  nation  or  an  individual.  The 
want  of  manners  in  the  Britifh  court  may  be  feen  even  in  its  birth-days*' 
and  new-years'  odes,  which  are  calculated  to  infatuate  the  vulgar, 
and  difguft  the  man  of  refinement  :■  And  her  former  overbearing 
rudenefs,  and  infufferable  injuftice  on  the  feas,  have  made  every  com-i 
Biercial  nation  her  foe.  Her  fleets  were  employed  as  esgines.  of  prey  ; 
and  nfted  on  the  furface  of  the  deep  the  character  which  the  fhark 
does  beneath  it, On   the  other  hand,  the  combined  powers  are 

*  See  the  crcountt,  eh' her  F.n^lfh    or  French.,   of  three  aflions,    in  tht, . 
Wffl-Indits,   between  aunt  deGuichcn  arJ  admiral  Rodney,   m  1780. 
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taking  a  popular  part,  and  will  render  their  reputation  Immortal,  by 
eftablifhing  the  perfeft  freedom  of  the  ocean,  to  which  all  countries 
have  a  right,  and  are  intereiled  in  accomplishing.  The  fea  is  the 
world's  highway  ;  and  he  who  arrogates  a  prerogative  over  it,  tranf- 
grefles  the  right,  and  juftly  brings  on  himfelf  the  chaftifement  of  na- 
tions. 

.  Perhaps  it  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  future  tranquility  of 
mankind,  were  an  article  introduced  into  the  next  general  peace, 
that  no  one  nation  fhould,  in  time  of  peace,  exceed  a  certain  number 
of  mips  of  war.  Something  of  this  kind  feems  neceflary  ;  for  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  fafhion,  half  the  world  will  get  upon  the  water, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  extent  to  which  navies  may  be 
carried.  Another  reafon  is,  that  navies  add  nothing  to  the  manners 
or  morals  of  a  people.  The  fequeftered  life  which  attends  the  fervice, 
prevents  the  opportunities  of  fociety,  and  is  too  apt  to  occafion  a 
coarfenefs  of  ideas  and  of  language,  and  that  more  in  fhips  of  war 
than  in  commercial  employ ;  becaufe  in  the  latter  they  mix  mere 
with  the  world,  and  are  nearer  related  to  it.  I  mention  this  remark 
ss  a  general  one  :  and  not  applied  to  any  one  country  more  than  to 
another. 

Britain  has  now  had  the  trial  of  above  feven  years,  with  sn  expence 
of  nearly  an  hundred  million  pounds  fterling  ;  and  every  month  in 
which  me  delays  to  conclude  a  peace,  cofts  her  another  million  fterling, 
over  and  above  her  ordinary  expenees  of  government,  which  are  a 
million  more  ;  fo  that  her  total  monthly  expence  is  two  million  pounds 
fterling,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  yearly  expence  of  America,  all 
charges  included.     Judge  then  who  is  beft  able  to  continue  it. 

She  has  likewife  many  atonement  to  make  to  an  injured  world, 
as  well  in  one  quarter  as  in  another.  And  inftead  of  purfuing  that 
temper  of  arrogance,  which  ferves  only  to  fink  her  in  the  efteem,  and 
entail  on  her  the  diflike,  of  all  natisns,  fhe  would  do  well  to  reform 
her  manners,  retrench  her  expenees,  live  peaceably  with  her  neigh-> 
hours,   and  think  of  war  no  more. 

Philadelphia,  Augujlz\,   1 782.. 
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X  H  E  RE  prefent  the  Public  with  a  new  performance.  Some 
part3  of  it  are  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania, 
on  the  prefent  ftate  of  its  affairs  :  But  there  are  others  which  are  on 
a  larger  fcale.  The  time  beftowed  on  this  work  has  not  been  long, 
the  whole  of  it  being  written  and  printed  during  the  ihort  recefs  of 
the  affembly. 

As  to  parties,  merely  confidered  as  fuch,  I  am  attached  to  no 
particular  one.  There  are  fuch  things  as  right  and  wrong  in  the 
world,  and  fo  far  as  thefe  are  parties  againft  each  other,  the  fignature 
«f  Common  Sense  is  properly  employed. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  18,  1786. 
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VERY  Government,  let  its  form  be  what  it  may,  contains 
within  itfelf  a  principle  common  to  all,  which  is,  that  of  a  fovereign 
power,  or  a  power  over  which  there  is  no  control,  and  which  controls 
all  others:  And  as  it  is  impoflible  to  conftrudr.  a  form  of  government 
in  which  this  power  does  not  exift,  fo  there  mufl  of  neceility  be  a 
place,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  for  it  to  exift  in. 

Tn  Defpotic  Monarchies  this  power  is  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon, 
«r  fovereign.  His  will  is  law  ;  which  he  declares,  alters,  or  revokes 
as  he  plcafes,  without  being  accountable  to  any  power  for  fo  doing. 
Therefore,  the  only  modes  of  redrefs,  in  countries  fo  governed,  are 
by  petition  or  infurreclion.  And  tin's  is  the  reafon  we  fo  frequently 
hear  of  infurre&ions  in  defpotic  governments  ;  for  as  there  are  but 
two  modes  of  redrefs,  this  is  one  of  them. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid  that  as  the  united  renfcance  of  the  people  is 
able,  by  force,  to  control  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  that,  therefore,  the 
controlling  power  lodges  in  them  :  hut  it  muil  be  underftood  that  I 
am  fpeaking  of  fuch  powers  only  as  are  conftituent  parts  of  the  go- 
vernment, not  of  thofe  powers  which  are  externally  applied  to  refifl. 
and  overturn  it. 

In  Republics,  fuch  as  thofe  eilablifhed  in  America,  the  fovereign 
power,  or  the  power  over  which  there  is  no  control  and  which*  con- 
trols  all  others,  remains  where  nature  placed  it  ;  in  the  people  ;  for 
the  people  m  America  are  the  fountain  of  power.  It  remains  there 
as  a  master  of  right,  recognized  in  the  conftitutions  of  the  country, 
and  the  ex/erofe  of  It  is  coni-.Itutional  and  legal. This  fovcreio-ntv 
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is  exercifed  in  electing  and  deputing  a  certain  number  of  perfons  to 
reprefent  and  aft  for  the  whole,  and  who,  if  they  do  not  act  right, 
may  he  difplaced  by  the  fame  power  that  placed  them  there,  and  others 
elected  and  deputed  in  their  flead,  and  the  wrong  meafures  of  former 
rcprefentatives^  corrected  and  Drought  right  by  this  means.  There- 
fore the  republican  form  and  principle  leaves  no  room  for  infurrection, 
becaufe  it  provides  and  eftablifhes  a  rightful  means  in  its  Head. 

In  countries  under  a  defpotic  form  of  government,  the  exercife  of 
this  power  is  an  affumptibn  of  fovereignty  ;  a  wrefting  it  from  the 
perfon  in  whofe  hand  their  form  of  government  has  placed  it,  and 
the  exercife  of  it  is  there  ftyled  rebellion.  Therefore  the  defpotic 
form  of  government  knows  no  intermediate  fpace  between  being  flaves 
and  being  rebels. 

1  fhall  in  this  place  offer  an  obfervation  which,  though  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  my  fubject,  is  very  naturally  deduced  from  if, 
which  is,  That  the  nature,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  of  a  government  over 
r.ny  people  may  be  afcertained  from  the  modes  which  the  people  pur- 
fue  to  obtain  redrefs ;  for  like  caufes  will  produce  like  effects.  And 
therefore  the  government  which  Britain  attempted  to  erect  over 
America  could  be  no  other  than  a  defpotifm,  becaufe  it  left  to  the 
Americans  r;o  other  modes  of  redrefs  than  thofe  which  are  left  to 
people  under  defpotic  governments/petition  and  refinance  :  And  the 
Americans,  without  ever  attending  to  a  comparifon  on  the  cafe,  went 
into  the  fame  iTeps  which  fuch  people  go  into,  becaufe  no  other  could 
be  purfued  :  And  this  fimilarity  of  effects  leads  up  to,  and  afcertains, 
the  iimilarity  of  the  caufes  or  governments  which  produced  them. 

But  to   return. The  repofitory  where  the  fovereign  power  is 

placed  is  the  firfl  criterion  of  diflinction  between  a  country  under  a 
defpotic  form  of  government  and  a  free  country.  In  a  country  un- 
per  a  defpotic  government,  the  fovereign  is  the  only   free  nan  in  it. 

In  a  republic,    the  people  retaining  the  fovereignty  tfiemfelvcs, 

naturally  and  nectffarily  retain  freedom  with  it :  For,  wherever  the 
fovereignty  is,  there  muft  the  freedom  be  ;  the  one  caunot  be  in  one 
place  and  the  other  in  another. 

As  the  repofitory  where  the   fovereign  power  is  lodged  is  the 
flrft  criterion  of  diftinction ;  the  fecond  is  the  principles  on  which  it  is  ^ 
adminiftered. 

A  defpotic  government  knows  no  principle  but  win..  What- 
ever the  fovereign  wills  to  do,  the  government  admits  him  the  inhe- 
rent right,  and  the  uncontrolled  power  of  doing.     He  is  reftraincd 
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by  no  fixed  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  for  he  makes  the  right  and 
wrong  himfelf  and  as  he  pleafes. — If  he  happens  (for  a  miracle  may 
happen)  to  be  a  man  of  confummate  wifdom,  juftice  and  moderation, 
of  a  mild  affectionate  difpofition,  difpofed  to  bufinefs,  and  under- 
standing and  promoting  the  general  good,  all  the  beneficial  purpofe* 
of  government  will  be  anfwered  under  his  adminiftration,  and  the 
people  fo  governed  may,'  while  this  is  the  cafe,  be  profperous  and 
eafy.  But  as  there  can  be  no  fecurity  that  this  difpofition  will  laft, 
and  this  adminiftration  continue,  and  fti'l  lefs  fecurity  that  his  fuccef- 
for  fhall  have  the  fame  qualities  and  purfue  the  fame  meafures  ; 
therefore  no  people  exercifing  their  reafon  and  underftanding  their 
rights,  would,  of  their  own  choice,  mveft  any  one  man  with  fuch  a 
»ower. 

Neither  is  it  confident  to  fuppofe  the  knowledge  of  any  one  mat* 
competent  to  the  exercife  of  fuch  a  power.  A  Sovereign  of  this 
fort,  is  brought  up  in  fuch  a  diftant  line  of  life,  and  lives  fo  remote 
from  the  people,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  every  thing  which  relates 
to  their  local  fituatiens  and  interetts,  that  he  can  know  nothing  from 
experience  and  obfervation,  and  all  which  he  does  know  he  muft  be 
told.  Sovereign  power  without  fovereign  knowledge,  that  is,  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  matters  over  which  that  power  is  to  be  exercifed, 
is  a  fomething  which  contradicts  itfelf. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  fovereign  power  in  a  fingle  perfon,  which  is 
very  proper  when  applied  to  a  commander  in  chief  over  an  armv,  fo 
far  as  relates  to  the  military  government  of  an  army,  and  the  condi- 
tion and  purpofe  of  an  army  conft  itute  the  reafon  why  it  is  fo. 

In  an  army  every  man  is  of  the  fame  profefiion,  that  is,  he  k  a  fol- 
dier,  and  the  commander  in  chief  is  a  foldier  too:  therefore-  the  know- 
ledge neceffary  to  the  exercife  of  the  power  is  within  himfelf.  By 
underftanding  what  a  foldier  is,  he  comprehends  the  local  fituation, 
intereft  and  duty  of  every  man  within,  what  may  be  called,  the  domi- 
nion of  his  command;  and  therefore  the  condition  and  circumftances 
of  an  army  make  a  fitnefs  for  the  exercife  of  the  power. 

The  purpofe  likewifc,  or  object  of  an  army,  is  another  reafon:  for 
this  power  in  a  commander  in  chief,  though  exercifed  over  the  arm)', 
is  not  exercifed  againft  it;  but  is  exercifed  through  or  over  the  armv 
againft  the  enemy.  Therefore  the  enemy,  and  not  the  people,  is 
the  object  it  is  directed  to.  Neither  is  it  exercifed  over  an  army, 
for  the  purpofe  of  railing  a  revenue  from  it,  but  to  promote  its  com- 
bined interr ft,  condenfe  it::  powers,  and  give  it  capacity  for  action. 
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But  all  theie  reafon$  ceafe  when  fovereign  power  is  transferred 
f;om  the  commander  of  an  army  to  the  commander  of  a  nation,  and 
entirely  lofes  its  fitnefs  when  applied  to  govern  fubjects  following  oc- 
cupations, as  it  governs  foldiers  following  arms.  A  nation  is  quite 
another  element,  and  every  thing  in  it  differs  not  only  from  each 
other,  but  all  of  them  differ  from  thofe  of  an  army.  A  nation  is 
compofed  of  diftinft  unconnected  individuals,  following  various  trades, 
employments  and  purfuits  :  continually  meeting,  croffing,  uniting, 
oppofing  and  feparating  from  each  other  as  accident,  intereft  and  cir- 
cumftance  fhall  direct. — An  army  has  but  one  occupation  and  but  one 
intereft. 

Another  very  material  matter  in  which  an  army  and  a  nation  differ, 
h  that  of  temper.  An  army  may  be  faid  to  have  but  one  temper  ; 
for,  however  the  natural  temper  of  the  perfons  compofing  the  army 
may  differ  from  each  other,  there  is  a  fecond  temper  takes  place  of 
the  firft  :  a.  temper  formed  by  difcipline,  mutuality  of  habits,  union 
of  objects  and  purfuits,  and  the  ftyle  of  military  manners:  but  this  can 
never  be  the  cafe  among  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation.  Therefore 
the  fitnefs,  arifing  from  thofe  circumftances,  which  difpofes  an  army 
to  the  command  of  a  fingle  perfon,  and  the  fitnefs  of  a  fingle  perfon 
to  that  command,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  one  or  the  other,  when 
y:e  come  to  confider  them  a6  a  foYereign  and  a  nation. 

Having  already  fbewn  what  a  defpotic  government  is,  and  how  it 
is  adminiitered,  I  now  ccme  to  mew  what  the  adminiftration  of  a  re- 
public is. 

The  adminiftration  of  a  republic  is  fuppofed  to  be  directed  by 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  juftice,  from  which  there 
cannot,  becaufe  there  ought  not  to,  be  any  deviation  ;  and  whenever 
any  deviation  appears,  there  is  a  kind  of  ftepping  out  of  the  repub- 
lican principle,  and  an  approach  towards  the  defpotic  one.  This 
adminiftration  is  executed  by  a  felecl.  number  of  perfons,  periodically 
chefen  by  the  people,  and  act  as  reprefentatives  and  in  behalf  of  the 
"hole,  and  who  are  fuppofed  to  enact  the  fame  laws,  and  purfue  the 
fame  line  of  adminiftration,  as  the  whole  of  the  people  would  do  were 
they  affcmbled  together. 

The  PUBLIC  GOOD  is  to  be  their  object.  It  is  therefore 
>:cc.  ffary  to  underftand  v  hat  Public  Good  is. 

Public  Good  is  not  a  term  nppofed  to  the  good  of  individuals;  on, 
tl-x  contrary,  it  is  the  good  of  every  individual  collected.  It  is  the 
•:i_'.d  of  all,  bec;a,(<  it  is  the  good  of  every  one :  for  as  the  public  body 
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*s  every  individual  collected,  fu  the  public  good  is  the  collected  good  of 
thofe  individuals. 

The  foundation-principle  of  Public  Good,>3  jufKce,  and  wherever 
juflice  is  impartially  adminiftered  the  public  good  is  promoted  ;  for 
as  it  is  to  the  good  of  every  man  that  no  ir.juftice  be  done  to  him, 
fo  likewife  it  is  to  his  good  that  the  principle  which  fecures  him 
fhould  not  be  violated  in  the  perfon  of  another,  becaufe  fuch  a  vio- 
lation weakens  his  fecurity,  and  leaves  to  chance  what  ought  to  be 
to  him  a  rock  to  Hand  on. 

But  in  order  to  underftand  more  minutely,  how  the  Public  Good 
is  to  be  promoted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  reprefentative6  are 
to  aft  to  promote  it,  we  mult  have  recburfe  to  the  original  or  firft. 
principles,  on  which  the  people  formed  themfelves  into  a  republic. 

.  When  a  people  agree  to  form  themfelves  into  a  republic  (for  the 
word  republic  means  the  public  good,  or  the  good  of  the  whole, 
in  contradiftinftion  to  the  defpotic  form,  which  makes  the  good  of  the 
fovereign,  or  of  one  man,  the  only  object  of  the  government)  when, 
I  fay,  they  agree  to  do  this,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  they  mutually 
refolve  and  pledge  themfelves  to  each  other,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to 
fupport  and  maintain  this  rule  of  equal  juftice  among  them.  They 
therefore  renounce  not  only  the  defpotic  form,  but  the  defpotic  prin- 
ciple, as  well  of  governing  as  of  being  governed  by  mere  Will  and 
Power,  and  fubftitute  in  its  place  a  government  of  juftice. 

By  this  mutual  compact  the  citizens  of  a  republic  put  it  out  of 
their  power,  that  is,  they  renounce,  as  deteftable,  the  power  of  ex- 
trcifing,  at  any  future  time,  any  fpecies  of  defpotifm  over  each  other, 
or  doing  a  thing,  not  right  in  itfelf,  becaufe  a  majority  of  them  may 
have  ftrength  of  numbers  fufficient  to  accomplish  it. 

In  this  pledge  and  compact*  lies  the  foundation  of  the  republic  : 
and  the  fecurity  to  the  rich  and  the  confolation  to  the  poor  is,  that 

*  This  pledge  and  compacl  is  contained  in  tie  Declaration  of  Rights 
prefixed  to  the  conJBtution,  and  is  as  folloivs 

/.  That  all  men  are  lorn  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  cer- 
tain natural,  inherent  dnd  unalienable  rights,  amongfl  which  are,  the  en- 
joying and  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  pojfjfmg  and  protcSi.ig 
property,  and purfuing  and  obtaining  happinefs  andfafety. 

II  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unaliena'le  right  to  ivorjhip 
Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dilates  of  their  own  confeiences  and  un~ 
derQandtog:  And  that  no  maa  ought  or  of  right  can  is  compelled  tc  attend 
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what  eacli  man  has  is  his  own  ;  that  no  defpotic  fovereign  can  take 
it  from  him,  and  that  the  common  cementing  principle  which  holds 
ail  the  parts  ot  a  republic  together,  fecures  him  likewife  from  the 
defpotifm  of  numbers  :  For  defpotifm  may  be  more  effectually  ac~led 
by  many  over  a  few  than  by  one  man  over  all. 

any  rettgtmu  wo/Jliip,  or  ereel  or  fupport  any  place  ofwor/h!p,  or  maintain 
any  miniflry,  contrary  to,  or  agairjl,  his  own  free  will  and  confent :  Nor 
can  any  man,  io/jo  acknowledges  the  being  of  a  God,  be  ji/lly  deprived  or 
aliridged  of  any  civil  right  as  a  citizen,  on  account  of  his  religious  fenti- 
ments  or  peculhir  mode  of  religious  worjhip  :  And  that  no  authority  can 
or  ought  to  be  vejled  hi,  or  affumed  by  any  bower  whatever,  that  jhall  in 
any  cafe  interfere  with,  or  in  any  manner  control,  the  right  cf  cotfeienct 
m  the  free  exercij'e  oj  religious  worjhip. 

III.  That  the  people  of  this  flute  have  thefole,  exclujive  and  inherent 
right  of  governing  and  regulating  the  'internal  police  of  the  fame. 

IV.  That  all  power  being  originally  inherent  in,  and conj equently  de- 
rived from,  the  people;  therefore  all  officers  of  government ,  whether  legif- 
laiive  or  executive,  are  their  truflees  and  fervants,  and  at  all  times  ac~ 
countable  to  them. 

V.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  itjlitutedfor  the  common  benefit, 
protection  and  feeurity  of  the  people,  nation  or  community  ;  and  not  for  the 
particular  emolument  or  advantage  of  any  Jingle  man,  family  orfet  of  men, 
who  are  a  part  only  of  that  community  :  and  that  the  community  hath  an 
indubitable,  unalienable  and  indefeafible  right  to  reform,  alter  or  abolifh 
government  in  fuch  manner  as  Jhall  be  by  that  community  judged  tnqfl  con* 
ducive  to  the  public  weal. 

VI.  That  thefe  who  are  employed  in  the  legiflative  and  executive  bufi- 
ttefs  oftheflate  may  be  refrained  from  opprejfion,  the  people  have  a  right, 
at  fuch  periods  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  reduce  their  public  officers  to  a 
private  flaiion,  and  fupply  the  vacancies  by  certain  and  regular  eledions. 

VII.  That  all  elections  ought  to  be  free ;  and  that  all  free  men  having 
afufjicient  evident  common  intercfl  with,  and  attachment  to  the  community, 
have  a  right  to  elecl  officers,  or  to  be  elecled  into  office. 

VIII.  That  every  member  of  fociety  hath  a  right  to  be  protecled  in  ths 
enjoyment  of  l.fe,  liberty  and  property,  and  therefore  is  bound  to  contribute 
his  proportion  towards  the  expence  ofthalprotcclion,  and  yield  his  perfonal 

fervid  when  necejfary,  or  an  equivalent  thereto  :  But  no  part  cf  a  man's 
property  can  be  juflly  taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public  vfes,  without 
his  awn  confent,  or  that  of  his  legal  representatives ;  Nor  («n  any  man  who 
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Therefore,  in  order  to  know  how  far  the  power  of  an  affembly,  or 
&  houfe  of  reprelentatives  can  ail  in  adminiftering  the  affairs  of  a  re- 
public, we  muft  examine  how  far  the  power  of  the  people  extends 
under  the  original  compadl  they  have  made  with  each  other  ; 
for  the  power  of  the  reprefentatives  is  in  many  cafes  lefs,  but  never 
can  be  greater  than  that  of  the  people  reprefented  ;    and  whatever  the 

is  <onfcientioufiy  frupulous  of  bearing  arms,  be  jufly  compelled  thereto,  if 
he  will  pay  fuch  equivalent:  Nor  are  the  people  bound  ly  any  laws,  but 
fich  as  they  have  in  like  manner  affented  to,  for  their  tommon  good. 

IX.  That  in  all  prof  editions  for  criminal  offences,  a  man  hath  a  right 
to  be  heard  by  himfelf  and  his  council,  to  demand  the  caufe  and  nature  of 
his  accufation,  to  be  confronted  ivith  the  wiinffes,  to  call  for  evidence  in 
his  favour,  and  a  f pee dy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  country, 
without  the  unanimous  confent  of  ilhlcb  jury  he  cannot  be  found  guilty  : 
Nor  can  he  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  againjl  himfelf :  Nor  can  any 
man  bejuflly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  except  by  the  luius  of  the  land,  or  the 

judgment  of  his  peers. 

X.  That  the  people  have  c.  right  to  hold themflvcj,  their  houfes,  papers, 
end  pojfejfwns  free  from  f  arch  orfi%ure;  and  therefore  warrants  without 
taths  or  affirmations  firf.  made,  affording  a  fujieient  foundation  for  them, 
and  whereby  any  officer  or  meffinger  may  be  commanded  or  required  to 

fearch  fufpeSed  places,  or  to  fixe  any  pe  if  on  or  perfons,  his  or  their  pro- 
perty, not  particularly  defcribed,  ai-e  contrary  to  that  right,  and  ought  not 

to  be  granted. 

XL    That  in  cor.tr  overfics  rcfpeSlir.g  property,  and  infuits  between  man 

and  man,  the  parties  have  a  right  to  trial  by  jury,  which  ought  to  be  held 
facred. 

XII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  freedom  offpecch,  and  of  writing, 
and  tublijljing  their  fentiments  ;  therefore  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  ought 
not  to  be  retrained. 

XIII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of 
themf elves  and  the  flate ;  and  as  flanding  armies  in  the  time  of  peace,  are 
dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up  :    And  that  the  military 

Jhouldbe  kept  under flricl fubordinaiion  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power* 

XIV.  That  a  frequent  recurrence  tu  fundamental  principles,  and  a 
firm  adherence  to  juflice,  moderation,  temperance,  induflry  and  frugality 

are  abfolutely  neceffary  topreferve  the  blejjings  of  liberty  and  keep  a  govern- 
ment free  :    The  people  ought  therefore  to  pay  particular  attention  to  thefe 
points  in  the  choice  of  officers  end  reprefn.'atives,  and  have  a  right  to  exaSt 
Vol.  1.  T  t 
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people  in  their  mutual  original  compact  havcrenounced  thcpower  c*f 
doing  towards,  or  acting  over  each  ether,  the  reprefentatives  cannot 
;;fw:ue  the  pc.wcr  to  do,  becaufe,  as  T  have  already  faid,  the  power  of 
the  reprefentatives  cannot  be  greater  than  that  of  the  people  they  re- 
prtfent. 

In  this  place  it  naturally  prefents  itfelf  that  the  people  in  their 
original  compact  of  equal  justice  or  firfc  principles  of  a  republic,  re- 
nounced as  defpotic,  deteflable  and  unjufl,  the  aifuming  a  right  of 
breaking  and  violating  their  engagements,  contracr.3  and  compacts 
with,  cr  defrauding,  impofing  or  tyrannizing  over,  each  other,  and 
therefore  the  reprefentatives  cannot  make  an  act  to  do  it  for  them, 
and  any  fuch  an  aft  would  be  an  attempt  to  depofe,  not  the  perfonal 
fovereign,  but  the  fovcreign  principle  cf  the  republic,  and  to  intro- 
duce defpotifm  in  its  Head. 

It  may  in  this  place  be  proper  to  diftiiiguifh  between  that  fpecies 
cf  fovereignty  which  is  claimed  and  excrcifed  by  defpotic  menarchs, 
and  that  fovereignty  which  the  citizens  of  a  republic  inherit  and  re- 
tain.  The  fovereignty  cf  a  derpotiq  monarch   affumes  the   power 

of  making  wrong  right,  or  right  wrong,  as  he  pleafes  or  as  it  fuits 
him.  Th-1  fovereignty  in  a  republic  is  execifed  to  keep  right  and 
wrong  in  their  proper  and  dillinct  place?,  r.r.J  never  to  fuffer  the  cue 
to  ufurp  the  place  of  the  other.  A  republic,  properly  undo  ftcod,  i» 
a  fovereignty  of  jufb'ce,  in  contradiftir.clicn  to  a.fcvercignty  of  will. 

Our  expedience  in  regublicainfm  is  yet  \o  fier.der,  that  it>  is  much 
to  be  doubted,  whether  ail  our  public  laws  r.r.d  acts  arc  ccufifient 
with  or  can  be  juftified  on,  the  principles  cf  a  republican  goveniment. 

We  have  been  fo  much  habited  to  ail  in  committees  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difpute,  and  during  the  interregnum  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  many  cafes  fince,  and  to  adept  expedients  warranted  by 

a  due  and  ccnfrcri!  regard  in  them,  from  their  legflafort  and  n.ig'f.rc'es, 
\a  the  making  and  executing  fuel  laws  as  are  neeffary  for  the  good  go- 
vern; nent  of  thejiate. 

XV.  That  all  men  hope  a  natural  'inherent  right  to  emigrate  from 
one  flat  e  to  another  that  will  receive  them,  or.  to  form -a  newflate.  in  vacan* 
cum  tries,  or  In  fuch  countries  as 'they  can  pur  chafe,  whenever  thry  think 
that  thereby  they  may  promote  their  own  happlnefs. 

XVI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  ajfcnwle  together,  to  eovfdt  for 
their  common  good,  to  Inf. met  their  reprefntatlves,  and  to  appy  to  )he  Ic- 
gijlaiurefor  redrefs  of  grievances,  by  addrefs,  petition,  or  remorflrance. 
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li'eccfllty,  and  to  permit  to  ourfclves  a  difcreticriary  ufe  of  power, 
'fluted  to  the  four  and  exigency  of  the  moment,  that  a  man  trans- 
ferred from  a  committee  to  a  feat  in  the  legifhture  imperceptibly 
takes  with  him  the  ideas  and  habits  he  has  been  accuftomed  to,  and 
continues  to  think  like  a  committee-man  inftead  of  a  legislator,  and 
lo  govern  by  fpirit  rather  than  by  the  rule  of  the  conftituticn  and  the 
principles  of  the  republic. 

Having  already  iiated  that  the  power  of  the  reprefentatives  can 
never  exceed  the  power  of  the  people  whom  they  reprefent,  1  now 
proceed  to  examine  move  particularly,  what  the  power  cf  the  repre- 
fentatives is. 

It  is,  in  the  firfi.  place,  the  power  of  acting  as  legislators  in  mak- 
ing laws — and  in  the  fecend  place,  the  power  of  acting  in  certain 
cafes,  as  agents  or  r.egociators  for  the  commonwealth,  for  fuch  pur- 
nofes  as  the  circumflances  of  the  commonwealth  require* 

A  very  ftrange  confufion  of  ideas,  dangerous  to  the  credit,  liabi- 
lity, and  the  good  and  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  has  r.rifen,  by 
confounding  thofe  two  diftinct.  powers  and  things  together,  and 
blending  evety  aft  of  the  afTembly,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  under 
or^Q  general  name  of  "  Laivs  cf  the  Commonwealth ,"  and  thereby 
creating  an  opinion  (which  is  truly  of  the  defpotic  kind)  that  every 
Succeeding  afTembly  has  an  equal  power  over  every  tranfaft'on,  as 
well  as  law,  done  by  a  former  aflemblv. 

All  laws  are  ads,  but  all  acts  are  not  laws.  Many  of  the 
acts  of  the  aiTembiy  are  ails  cf  agency  or  negociation,  that  is, 
they  are  acts  of  contract  and  agreement,  on  the  part  or  the  flate, 
with  certain  perfons  therein  mentioned,  and  for  certain  purpofes 
therein  recited.  An  act  of  this  kind,  after  it  has  paSTtd  the  houfe, 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  deed  or  contract,  figned,  foaled  and  delivered  ; 
and  fubject  to  the  fame  general  laws  and  principles  01  jr.ilice  as  all 
other  deeds  and  contrails  are  :  For  in  a  tfamaction  of  this  kmd, 
the  State  Hands  as  an  individual,  and  can  be  known  in  no  other  cha- 
racter in  a  court  cf  juftice. 

Ey  "  laws,"  as  diuir.ct  frcm  the  agency  tranfactions,  or  mat- 
ters of  negociation,  are  to  be  comprehended  all  thefe  public  acts  of 
the  aiTembiy  or  commonwealth,  which  have  a  univerfal  operation, 
or  apply  themfelves  to  every  individual  of  the  commonwealth.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  lavvs  for  the  diilribution  and  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice, for  the  prefcrvation  of  the  peace,  fur  the  fecurity  of  property, 
for  raifmg  the  riecerfary  revenue  by  juSl  proportions,  £;c.  &c. 
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Acts  of  this-  kind  are  properly  laws,  and  they  mr.y  be  altered 
and  amended  or  repealed,  or  others  fubflituted  in  their  places,  as  ex- 
perience fhall  direct,  for  the  better  effecting  the  nurpofe  for  which 
they  were  intended  :  and  the  right  and  power  of  the  affembly  to  do 
this,  is  derived  from  the  right  and  power  which  the  people,  were 
they  all  afllmbled  together,  initcad  of  being  reprefented,  would  have 
to  do  the  fame  thing  :  becaiife,  in  acts  or  laws  of  this  kind,  there  is 
no  other  party  than  the  public.  The  law,  or  the  alteration,  cr  the 
repeal,  is  for  themfelves ; — and  whatever  the  effects  may  be,  it  falls 
on  themfclves  ; — if  for  the  better,  they  have  the  benefit  of  it — if  for 
the  worfe,  they  fufFcr  the  inconvenience.     No  violence  to  any  one 

is  here  offered -no  breach  of  faith  is  here  committed.      It  is  there- 

fore  one  of  thefe  rights  and  powers  which  is  within  the  fenfe,  mean- 
ing and  limits  of  the  original  compact  of  juftice  which  they  formed 
with  ench  other  as  the  foundation-principle  of  the  republic,  and  being 
one  of  thofe  rights  and  powers,  it  devolves  on  their  reprefentatives  by 
delegation. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  (neither  is  it  within  the  limits  alTigned  t« 
this  work)  to  define  every  fpecies  of  what  may  be  called  laws  (but 
rather  to  diftinguifh  that  part  in  which  the  reprefentatives  act  as 
agents  or  nogociators  for  the  Mate,  from  the  legiflative  part),  I  ihall 
pafs  on  to  diilioguim  and  defcribe  thofe  arts  ci  the  affembly  which 
are  acts  of  agency  or  negociation,  and  to  fhew  that  as  they  are  dif- 
k  i:t  in  their  nature,  conftruction  and  operation  from  legiflative 
acts,  10  like  wife  the  power  and  authority  of  the  affembly  over  them, 
after  they  are  puffed,  js  different. 

It  muft  occur  to  every  perfon  on  the  fir  ft  reflection,  that  the  af- 
fairs and  circumflances  of  a  commonwealth  require  other  bufinefs  to 
be  done  beiides  that  of  making  laws,  and  confequently,  that  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bufinefs  cannot  all  be  claffed  under  one  name,  or  be  fab- 
ject  to  one  and  the  fame  rule  of  treatment But  to  proceed 

By  agency  tranfactions,  or  matters  of  negociation,  done  by  the 
affembly,  are  to  be  comprehended  all  that  kind  of  public  bufinefs, 
which  the  affembly,  as  reprelentatives  of  the  republic,  tranfact  in  its 
behalf,  with  certain  perfon  or  perfons,  or  part  or  parts  of  the  repub- 
lic, for  purpofes  mentioned  in  the  act,  and  which  the  affembly  con- 
firm and  ratify  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth,  by  affixing  to  it 
the  feal  of  the  ftate. 

An  art  of  this  kind,  differs  from  a  law  of  the  before  mentioned 
kind  ;    becaufe  here  arc  two  parties  and  there  but  one,  and  the  par. 
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ties   are  bound  to  perform  different  and  diflinct  parts  :    wherea?,  in 
the  before  mentioned  law,  every  man's  part  was  the  fame. 

Thefe  acts,  therefore,  though  numbered  among  the  laws,  -are  evi- 
dently diftinct  therefrom,  and  are  not  of  the  legiflative  kind.  The 
former  are  laws  for  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  ;  thefe  are 
-tranfactions  of  bufinefs,  fuch  as,  felling  and  conveying  an  eftate  be- 
longing to  the  public,  or  buying  one  ;  acts  for  borrowing  money, 
and  fixing  with  the  lender  the  terms  and  mode  of  payment  ;  afts  of 
agreement  and  contract,  with  certain  perlbn  or  perfons,  for  certain 
purpofes  ;  and,  in  fhort,  every  act  in  which  two  parties,  the  Mate 
being  one,  are  particularly  mentioned  or  deferibed,  and  in  which 
the  form  and    nature   of  a  bargain   or   contract    is   comprehended. 

Thefe,  if  for  cuftcm  and  uniformity  fake  we  call  by  the  name 

of  laws,  they  are  not  laws  for  the  government  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  for  the  government  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  all  deeds  and 
contracts  are  ;  and  are  not,  properly  fpeaking,  acts  of  the  afTembly, 
but  joint  acts,  or  acts  of  t:  e  afTembly  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth 
on  one  part,  and  certain  perfons  therein  mentioned  on  the  other  part. 
Acts  of  this  kind  are  diftinguifhabhrinto  two  clafTes. — 
Firft,  thofe  wherein  the  matters  inferted  in  the  act  have  already 
been  fettled  and  adjufted  between  the  ftate  on  one  part,  and  the  per- 
fons therein  mentioned  on  the  other  part.  In  this  cafe  the  aft  is  the. 
completion  and  ratification  of  the  contract  or  matters  therein  recitedv 
It  is  in  fact  a  deed  figned,  fealed  and  delivered. 

Secondly,  thofe  acts  wherein  the  matters  have  not  been  already 
agreed  upon,  and  wherein  the  act  only  holds  forth  certain  proporti- 
ons and  terms  to  be  accepted  of  and  acceded  to. 

I  mall  give  an  inftance  of  each  of  thofe  acts.  Fifil — The  date 
wants  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money — certain  perfons  make  an  offer  to 
government  to  lend  that  fum,  and  fend  in  their  propofals  :  the  go- 
vernment accept  thefe  propofals  and  all  the  matters  of  the  loan  and 
the  payment  are  agreed  on  ;  and  an  act  is  paffed,  according  to  the. 
ufual  form  of  pafiing  acts,  ratifying  and  confirming  this  agreement. 
This  act  is  final. 

In  the  fecond  cafe, — The  ftate,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  wants 
a  loan  of  money — the  afTembly  paffes  an  act  holding  forth  the  terms 
on  wh'ch  it  will  borrow  and  pay :  This  act  has  no  force,  until  the 
propofitions  and  terms  are  accepted  of  and  acceded  to  by  fome  per- 
{■m  or  perfons,  and  when  thofe  terms  are  accepted  of  and  complied 
with,  the  act  is  binding  on  the  ftate. But  if  at  the  meeting  of 
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the  next  afTcmbly,  or  any  other,  the  whole  fum  intended  to  be  boi- 
rovved,  fhould  not  be  borrowed,  that  affembly  may  flop  where  they 
are,  and  difcontinue  proceeding  with  the  loan,  or  make  new  propo- 
rtions and  terms  for  the  remainder  ;  but  fo  far  as  the  fubferiptiens 
have  been  filled  up,  and  the  terms  complied  with,  it  is,  as  in  the  firft 
cale,  a  figned  deed :  and  in  the  fame  manner  are  all  acts,  let  the 
matters  m  them  be  what  they  may,  wherein,  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, the  ftate  on  one  part,  and  certain  individuals  on  the  other 
part,  are  parties  in  the  act. 

■ii  the  Hate  mould  become  a  bankrupt,  the  creditors,  as  in  all 
cafes  of  bankruptcy,  will  be  fufferers  ;  they  will  have  but  a  divi- 
dend for  the  whole  :  but  tin's  is  not  a  difTolution  of  the  contract, 
but  an  accommodation  of  it,  arifing  from  neceffity.  And  fo  in  all 
cafes  of  acts  of  this  kind,  if  an  inability  takes  place  on  cither  fide, 
the  contract  cannot  be  performed,  and  fome  accommodation  mull 
be  gone  into  or  the  matter  falls  through  of  itftlf. 

Tt  may  hkewife  happen,  though  it  ought  not  to  happen,  that  m 
performing  the  matters,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  inconve- 
niences, unforefeen  at  the  time  of  making  the  act,  may  arife  to  either 
or  both  parties  :  in  this  cafe,  thefe  inconveniences  may  be  removed 
by  the  mutual  confent  and  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  each  find 
its  benefit  in  fo  doing  :  For  in  a  republic  it  is  the  harmony  of  its 
parts  that  conftitutes  their  feveral  and  mutual  good. 

But  the  ails  themfelves  are  legally  binding,  as  much  as  if  they  had 
been  made  between  two  private  individuals.  The  greatntfs  of  one 
party  cannot  give  it  a  fuperiority  of  advantage  over  the  other. 
The  fta:e,  or  its  reprcfentatives,  the  affembly,  has  no  more  powef 
over  an  a&  of  this  kind,  after  it  is  pafied,  than  if  the  ftate  was  a 
private  perfon.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  republic  to  have  it  fo,  becaufe 
it  fecures  the  individual  from  becoming  the  prey  of  power,  and  pre- 
vents might  overcoming  right. 

If  any  difference  or  difpute  arife  afterwards  between  the  ftate  and 
the  individuals  with  whom  the  agreement  is  made,  refpecling  the 
contract,  or  the  meaning,  or  extent  of  any  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  act,  which  may  affect,  the  property  or  intereft  of  either,  fuch 
difference  or  difpute  mail  be  judged  of,  and  decided  upon,  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  in  a  court  of  juftice  and  trial  by  jury  ;  that  is,  by 
the  laws  of  the  land  already  iu  being  at  the  time  fuch  aft  and  con- 
tract was  made. No  law  made  afterwards  can  apply  to  the  cafe, 

tkh-r  directly,  or  by  ccaitruclicn  or  implication  :    For  fuch  a  law" 
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would  be  a  retrofpective  law,  or  a  law  made  after  the  fait,  and  can- 
not even  be  produced  in  court  as  applying  to  the  C3fe  before  it  for 
judgment. 

That  this  is  jufticc,  that  it  is  the  true  principle  of  republican  go- 
vernment, no  man  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  deny  : — If,  therefore,  a  law- 
fid  contract  or  agreement,  fealed  and  ratified,  cannot  be  afieeted  or 
altered  by  any  act  made  afterwards,  how  much  more  inconfillent-  and 
irrational,  defpotic  and  unju ft  would  it  be,  to  third-;  of  making  a  12  act 
with  the  profeffed  intention  of  breaking  up  a  contract  already  iigned 
and  fealed. 

That  it  is  pofuble  an  affembly,  in  the  heat  an  J  indifcretion  of  part)', 
and  meditating  on  power  rather  than  on  the  principle  by  w  ioh  all' 
power  in  a  republican  government  is  governed,  that  of  equal  ;u'i:e:, 
maj  fail  into  the  error  cf  pafling  fuch  an  act,  is  admitted  ; — bi$  it 
would  be  an  actl'.fs  act,  an  a$  that  gqjas  for  nothing,  an  a:t  wlueh 
the  ci  vris  of  jufiice,  and  the  e&abj  ih^d  laws  of  the  land,  could  know 
nothing  of.. 

Be.c* .ufc  fuch  an  a$  vgciuld  be  an  act  of  one  party  only,  net  o.,ry 
without,  but  ag^infl;  the  conienf  of  the  other  ;  and,  therefore,  can- 
1  .  be  produced  to  affect  a  contra-.?;  made  between  the  two. — =*r- 
That  the  violation. of  a  contract  lhould  be  fet  up  as  a  juftiheation  to 
the  violator,  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  Lo  fay,  that  a  rry.n  by  uieak- 
ing  his  promife  is  freed  from  the  obligation  of  it,  or  that  by  trai:f- 
grenVg  the  laws  he  exempts  himfelf  from  the  punifhment  of  then. 

Befides  the  conftitutional  and  legal  reafons  why  an  affcn.bly  a  .  .  k  .  , 
of  its  own  act  and  authority,  undo  or  make  void  a  contract  n 
t ween  the  ftate  (by  a  former  affembly)  and  certain  individual.-,  rjay 
be  added,  what  may  be  called,  the  natural  reafons,  or  thofe  re-af ■•■■  s 
which  the  plaiu  rules  of  common  fenfe  point  out  to  every  man. 
Among  which  are  the  following  : 

The  principals,  or  real  parties,  in  the  contract,  are  the  Mate  and 
the  pcrfons  contracted  with-  The  affembly  is  not  a  party,  but  an 
a -rent  in  behalf  of  the  ftate,  authorized  and  empowered  to  tranfact 
its  affairs. 

Therefore  it  is-  the  ftate  that  is  bound  on  one  part  and  certain 
individuals  on  the  other  part,  and  the  performance  of  the  contract, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  it,  devolves  on  fucceeding  affembhes, 
not  as  principals,  but  as  agents. 

Therefore,  for  the  next  or  any  other  affembly  to  undertake  to 
diflblve  the  ftate  from  its  obligation  is  an  afTumptioa  of  power  of 
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a  novel  and  extraordinary  kind — It  is  the  fervant  attempting  to  free 
his  mr.fter. 

1  he  election  of  new  affemblies  following  each  other  makes  no 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  (late  is  ftill  the  fame  flate. 
— The  public  is  ftill  the  fame  body.  Thefe  do  not  annually  expire 
though  the  time  of  an  aiTembly  does.  Thefe  are  not  new-created 
ever)-  year,  nor  can  they  be  difplaced  from  their  original  ftanding  ; 
but  are  a  perpetual  permanent  body,  always  in  being  and  ftill  the 
fame. 

But  if  we  adopt  the  vague  incenfifteut  idea  that  every  new  affem- 
bly  has  a  full  and  complete  authority  over  every  act  done  by  the  Mate 
in  a  former  affembly,  and  confound  together  laws,  contracts  and 
every  fpecies  of  public  bufinefs,  it  will  lead  us  into  a  wildernefs  cf 
endiefs  confufion  and  unfurmountable  difficulties.  It  would  be  de-. 
daring  an  affembly  defpotic  for  the  time  being. 1  nftead  of  a  go- 
vernment of  eftablifhed  principles  adminiftered  by  ellablifhed  rules, 
the  authority  of  government  by  being  {trained  fo  high,  would,  by 
the  fame  rule,  be  reduced  proportionably  as  low,  and  would  be  no 
ether  than  that  of  a  committee  of  the  ftate  a£ting  with  difcretionary 
powers  for  one  year.  Every  new  election  would  be  a  rev/  revolu- 
tion, or  it  would  fnppofe  the  public  of  the  former  year  dead  and  a 
new  public  rifen  in  its  place. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  fix  a  precife  idea  to,  and  diftinguifh 
between,  legislative  acts  and  acts  of  negociaticn  and  agency,  1  mail 
proceed  to  apply  this  diftinclion  to  the  cafe  now  in  difpute,  refpecting 
the  charter  of  the  bank. 

The  charter  of  the  bank,  or  what  is  the  fame  thing,  the  act  for 
incorporating  it,  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  an  act  of  r.egociation 
and  contract,  entered  into,  and  confirmed,  between  the  ftate  on  one 
part,  and  certain  peifons  mentioned  therein  on  the  other  part.  The 
pnrpofe  for  which  the  act  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  ftate  is  therein 
recited,  viz.  the  fupport  which  the  finances  of  the  country  would 
derive  therefrom.  The  incorporating  claufe  is  the  condition  or  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  ftate  ;  and  the  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  bank,  is,  "  that  nothing  contained  in  that  act  fliail  be  conftrued 
to  authorife  the  faid  corporation  to  exercife  any  powers  in  this  ftate 
repugnant  to  the  laws  or  conftitution  thereof." 

Here  are  all  the  marks  and  evidences  of  a  contract.  The  parties 
the  purport and  the  reciprocal  obligations. 

That  it  is  a  contract,  or  a  joint  act,  is  evident  from  its  being  in  the 
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power  of  either  of  the  parties  to  have  forbidden  or  prevented  its  bein<* 
done.     The  ftate  could  not  force  the  ftockholders  of  the  bank  to  be 
a  corporation,  and  therefore  as  their  eonfent  was  neceffary  to  the  mak- 
ing the  aft,  their  diffent  would  have  prevented  its  being  made ;  fo  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  bank  could  not  force  the  ftate  to  incorporate 
them,  the  eonfent  or  diffent  of  the  ftate  would  have  had  the  fame  ef- 
feft  to  do,  or  to  prevent  its  being  dofce;  and  as  neither  of  the  parties 
could  make  the  aft  alone,  for  the  fame  reafon  can  neither  of  them  dif- 
fblve  it  alone :  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  a  law  or  aft  of  legiflation, 
and  therefore  the  difference  proves  it  to  be  an  aft  of  a  different  kind. 
The  bank  may  forfeit  the  charter  by  delinquency,  but  th«  delin- 
quency muft  be  proved  and  cftablifhed  by  a  legal  procefs  in  a  court 
of  juftice  arid  trial  by  jury  ;  for  the  ftate,  or  the  affembly,  is  not  to  be 
a  judge  in  its  own  cafe,  but  muft  come  to  the  laws  of  the  land  for 
judgment ;    for  that  which  is  law  for  the  individual,  is  likewife  hw 
for  the  ftate. 

Before  I  enter  farther  into  th?3  affair,  I  {hall  go  back  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  country  and  the  condition  the  government  was  in, 
for  fome  time  before,  as  well  as  at  the  time  it  entered  into  this  en- 
gagement with  the  bank,  and  this  aft  of  incorporation  was  pafied  : 
For  the  government  of  this  ftate,  and  I  fuppofe  the  fame  of  the  reft, 
were  then  in  want  of  two  of  the  moil  effential  matters  which  govern- 
ments could  be  deftitute  of. Money  and  credit. 

In  looking  back  to  tliofe  times,  and  bringing  forward  fome  of 
the  circumftances  attending  them,  I  feel  myfelf  entering  on  unplea- 
fant  and  difagreeable  ground  ;  becaufe  fome  of  the  matters  which  the 
attack  on  the  bank  now  make  neceffary  to  ftate,  in  order  to  biingthe 
affair  fully  before  the  public,  will  not  add  honour  to  thofe  who  have 
promoted  that  meafure,  and  carried  it  through  the  late  houfe  of  af- 
fembly  ;  and  for  whom,  though  my  own  judgment  and  opinion  on 
the  cafe  oblige  me  to  differ  from,  I  retain  my  efteem,  and  the  focial 
remembrance  of  times  paft.  But,  I  truft,  thofe  gentlemen  will  do 
me  the  juftice  to  recolleft  my  exceeding  earneftnefs  with  them,  laft 
fpring,  when  the  attack  on  the  bank  firft  broke  out ;  for  it  clearly 
appeared  to  me  one  of  thofe  overheated  meafures,  which,  neither  the 
country  at  large,  nor  their  own  conftituents,  would  juftify  them  in 
when  it  came  to  be  fully  and  clearly  underftood :  for  however  high  a 
party  meafure  may  be  carried  in  an  affembly,  the  people  out  of  doors 
are  all  the  while  following  their  feveral  occupations  and  employments, 
standing  their  farms  and  their  bufinefs,  and  take  their  own  time  and 
Vol.  I.  Uu 
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leifure  to  judge  of  public  meafures;  the  confequence  of  which  i?,  thai 
they  often  judge  in  a  cooler  fpirit  than  their  reprefentatives  acl:  in* 

It  may  be  eafily  recollected  that  the  prefent  bank,  was  preceded 
by,  and  rofe  out  of,  a  former  one,  called  the  Pennfylvania  bank, 
which  began  a  few  months  before  ;  the  occafion  of  which  I  mall 
briefly  Hate. 

In  the  fpring  1 7  So,  the  Pennfylvania  afTembly  was  compofed  of 
many  of  the  fame  members,  and  nearly  all  of  the  fame  connection, 
which  compofed  the  late  houfe  that  began  the  attack  on  the  bank.  I 
ferved  as  clerk  of  tlie  afTembly  of  1780,  which  ftation  1  refigned 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  accompanied  a  much  lamented  friend,  the 
late  Colonel  John  Laurens,   on  an  embalTy  to  France. 

The  fprirjg  of  1780  was  marked  with  an  accumulation  of  misfor- 
tunes. The  reliance  placed  on  the  defence  of  Charleston  failed  and 
exceedingly  lowered  or  rather  depreffed  the  fpirits  of  the  country. 
The  meafures  of  government,  from  the  want  of  money,  means 
and  credit,  dragged  on  like  a  heavy  loaded  carriage  without  wheels, 
and  were  nearly  got  to  what  a  countryman  would  underiland  by  a 
dead  pull. 

The  afTembly  of  that  year  met  by  adjournment  at  an  unufual  time, 
the  tenth  of  May,  and  what  particularly  added  to  the  affliction,  was, 
that  lo  many  of  the  members,  inftead  of  Spiriting  up  their  conftituents 
to  the  moil  nervous  exertions,  came  to  the  aiTcmbly  furnifhed  with 
petitions  to  be  exempt  from  paying  taxes.  How  the  public  meafures 
were  to  be  carried  on,  the  country  defended,  and  the  army  recruited, 
clothed,  fed,  and  paid,  when  the  only  refource,  and  that  not  half  fuffi- 
cient,  that  of  taxes,  fhould  be  relaxed  to  almoll  nothing,  was  a  matter 
too  gloomy  to  look  at.  A  language  very  different  from  that  of 
petitions  ought  at  this  time  to  have  been  the  language  of  ever)'  one. 
A  declaration  to  have  Hood  forth  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  a 
reprobation  of  every  thought  of  partial  indulgence  would  have  founded 
much  better  than  petitions. 

While  the  afTembly  was  fitting  a  letter  from  the  commander  in 
chief  was  received  by  the  executive  council  and  tranfmitted  to  the 
houfe.     The  doors  were  ihut  and  it  fell  officially  to  me  to  read. 

In  this  letter  the  naked  truth  of  things  was  unfolded.  Among 
other  informations  the  general  faid,  that  notwithstanding  his  confi- 
dence in  the  attachment  of  the  army  to  the  caufe  of  the  country,  the 
diir.reffes  of  it,  from  the  want  of  every  neceffary  which  men  could  be 
fki'lituteuf,  were  arifen  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  appearance  of  rou> 
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■  tiny  and  difcontent  were  fo  ftrongly  marked  on  the  countenance  of 
the^army  that  he  dreaded  the  event  of  every  hour. 

When  the  letter  wa8  read  I  obferved  a  defpairing  filence  in  the 
houfe.  No  body  fpoke  for  a  confiderable  time.  At  length  a  mem- 
ber of  whofe  fortitude  to  withftand  misfortunes  I  had  a  high  opinion, 
rofe  :  "  If,"  faid  he,  "  the  account  in  that  letter  is  a  true  (late  of 
"  things,  and  we  are  in  the  fituation  there  reprefented,  it  appears  to 
"  me  in  vain  to  contend  the  matter  any  longer.  We  may  as  well 
"  give  up  at  firft  as  at  laft." 

The  gentleman  who  fpoke  next,  was  (to  the  beft  of  my  recollection) 
a  member  from  Bucks  county,  who,  in  a  cheerful  note,  endeavoured  to 

diflipate  the  gloom  of  the  houfe "  Well,  well,  "  faid  he,  "  don't  let 

**  the  houfe  defpair,  if  things  are  not  fo  well  as  we  wifh,  we  muft 
"  endeavour  to  make  them  better.'*  And  on  a  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment, the  converfation  went  no  farther. 

There  was  now  no  time,  to  lofe,  and  fomething  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  be  done,  which  was  not  within  the  immediate  power  of  the 
houfe  to  do  ;  for  what  with  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the 
(low  operation  of  taxes,  and  the  petitions  to  be  exempt  therefrom, 
the  treafury  was  moneylefs,  and  the  government  creditlefs. 

If  the  afiembly  could  not  give  the  amftance  which  the  neceflity 
of  the  cafe  immediately  required,  it  was  very  proper  the  matter 
mould  be  known  by  thofe  who  either  could  or  would  endeavour  to 
do  it.  To  conceal  the  information  within  the  houfe,  and  not  provide 
the  relief  which  that  information  required,  was  making  no  ufe  of 
the  knowledge  and  endangering  the  public  caufe.  The  only  thing 
that  now  remained,  and  was  capable  of  reaching  the  cafe,  was  pri- 
vate credit,  and  the  voluntary  aid  of  individuals;  and  under  this  im- 
preffion,  on  my  return  from  the  houfe,  I  drew  out  the  falary  due  to 
me  as. clerk,  inclofed  five  hundred  dollars  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
in  this  city,  in  part  of  the  whole,  and  wrote  fully  to  him  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  our  affairs. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  was  addreffed  is  Mr.  Blair 
M'Clenaghan.  I  mentioned  to  him,  that  notwithilanding  the  cur- 
rent opinion  that  the  enemy  were  beaten  from  before  Charleflon, 
there  were  too  many  reafons  to  believe  the  place  was  then  taken 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy:  the  confequence  of  which  would  be, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Britifh  force  would  return,  and  join  that 
at  New-York.  That  our  own  2rmy  required  to  be  augmented,  ten 
thoufiind  men,  to  be  able  to  ftand  again!!  the  combined  force  of  the 
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enemy.  I  informed  Mr.  M'Clenaghan  of  General  Wafnington's  letter, 
the  extreme  diftrefTes  he  was  furrounded  with,  and  the  abfolute  oc- 
casion there  was  for  the  citizens  to  exert  themfelves  at  this  time, 
which  there  was  no  doubt  they  would  do,  if  the  heceffity  was  made 
known  to  them;  for  that  the  ability  of  government  was  exhaufted.  I 
requeued  Mr.  M'Clcnaghan,  to  propofe  a  voluntary  fubfeription 
among  his  friends,  tmd  added,  that  1  had  enclofed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars afe  my  mite  thereto,  and  that  I  would  encreafe  it  as  far  as  the 
Lift  ability  would  enable  me  to  go.* 

The  next  d:iy  Mr.  M'Clenaghan  informed  me,  he  had  commu- 
nicated the  contents  of  the  letter  at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  at  the 
coftee-houfe,  and  that  a  fubfeription  was  immediately  began — that 
Mr.  Robert  Morris  and  himfelf  had  fubferibed  two  hundred  pounds 
each,  in  hard  money,  and  that  the  fubfeription  was  going  very  fuccefs- 
fuiiy  on. — This  fubfeription  was  intended  as  a  donation,  and  to  be 
given  in  bounties  to  promote  the  recruiting  fervice.  It  is  dated 
June  8th,  1780.  The  original  fubfeription  lift  is  now  in  my  pof- 
feffiori — it  amounts  to  four  hundred  pounds  hard  money,  and  one 
hundred  and  one  thcuftr.id  three  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  conti- 
nental. 

While  this  fubfeription  was  going  forward,  information  of  the 
lofs  of  Charlefton  arrived, f  and  on  a  communication  from  feveral 
members  of  congrefs  to  certain  gentlemen  of  this  city,  of  the  encreaf- 
ing  diftrefTes  and  dangers  then  taking  place,  a  meeting  was  held  of 
the  fubferibers,  and  fuch  other  gentleman  who  chofe  to  attend,  at 
the  city  tavern.  This  meeting  was  on  the  17th  of  June,  nine  days 
fefter  the  fubferiptions  had  began. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  refolved  to  open  a  fecurity  fubfeription, 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  Pennfylvania  cur- 
rency, in  real  money;  the  fubferibers  to  execute  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  their  fubferiptions,  and  to  form  a  bank  thereon  for  fupplying  the 
tinny.  '  This  being  refolved  on  and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of 
the  firft  fubferiptions  was  difcontinued,  and  this  extended  one  eftab- 
lifhed  in  its  (lead. 

By  means  of  this  bank  the  army  was  fupplied  through  the  cam- 

*  Mr.  M*  Clenaghan  being  ww  returned  from  Europe,  has  my  con- 
tent tojkeiv  the  letter  to  any  gentleman  ivho  may  be  inclined  to  fee  it. 

f  Colonel  1 "cnr.ant,  aid  to  General  Lincoln,  arrived  the  i^thofjune^ 
r,vtth  at /patches  of  the  capitulation  of  Charlfirn. 
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prucrn,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  recruited,  was  enabled  to  maintain 
its  ground :  And  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Morris  to  be  fuperm-. 
tendant  of  the  finances  the  fpring  following,  he  arranged  the  fyft-.ni 
of  the  prefect  bank,  ftiled  the  bank  of  North-America,  and  many  of 
the  fubferibers  of  the  forma-  bank  transferred  their  fubicriptions  into 
this. 

Towards  the  eftabliihment  of  this  bank,  conjrrefs  paiTed  an  ordi- 
nance of  incorporation  December  21ft,  1781,  which  the  government 
of  Pennfylvania  recognized  by  fundry  matters:  And  afterwards,  on 
an  application  from  the  prefident  and  directors  of  the  ba^ik,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  executive  council,  the  aifembly  agreed  to,  and 
paffed  the  ftate  ace  of  incorporation  April  ift,    1782. 

Thus  arofe  the  bonk produced  by  the  diftrefs  of  the  times  and 

the  enterpriiiniT   fpirk  of  patriotic  individuals. Thofe  individuals 

furnilhed  and  rifked  the  money,   and  the  aid  which  the  government 

contributed  was  that  of  incorporating  them. It  would  have  been 

weli  if  the  Hate  had  made  all  its  bargains  and  contracts  with  as  much 
true  policy  as  it  made  this;  for  a  greater  fervice  for  fo  fmall  a  confe- 
deration, that  only  of  an  act  of  incorporation,  has  not  been  obtained 
fince  the  government  exitted. 

Having  now  fliewn  how  the  bank  originated,  I  (hall  proceed  with 
my  remarks. 

The  fudden  reftoration  of  public  and  private  credit,  which  took 
place  on  the  eftabliihment  of  the  bank  is  an  event  as  extraordinary  in 
itfelf  as  any  domeftic  ocenrrence  .during  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution. 

How  far  a  fpirit  of  envy  might  operate  to  produce  the  attack  on 
the  bank  during  the  fitting  of  the  lute  aflembly,  is  bell  known  and 
fjt  by  thofe  who  began  or  promoted  that  attack.  The  bank  had 
rendered  fervices  which  the  afiembly  of  1 780  could  not,  and  acquired 
an  honour  which  many  of  its  members  might  be  unwilling  to  own, 
and  wifh  to  obfeure. 

But  furely  every  wife  government,  acting  on  the  principles  of  pa- 
triotifm  and  public  good,  would  cherilh  an  inftitution  capable  of  ren- 
dering fuch  advantages  to  the  community.  The  eftablifnment  of 
the  bank  in  one  of  the  moll  trying  viciilitudes  of  the  war,  its  zealous 
fervices  in  the  public  caufe,  its  influence  in  reftoring  and  fupporting 
credit,  and  the  pundliality  with  which  ail  its  bufinefs  has  been  trans- 
acted, are  matters,  that  fo  far  from  meriting  the  treatment  it  met 
with  from  the  late  aflembly,  are  an  honour  to  the  ftate,  and  what  the, 
body  of  her  citizens  may  be  proud  to  own* 
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But  the  attack  on  the  bank,  as  a  chartered  inftitution,  under  the 
protection  of  Its  violators,  however  criminal  it  may  be  as  an  error  of 
government,  or  impolitic  as  a  meafure  of  party,  is  not  to  be  charged 
on  the  conftituents  of  thofe  who  made  the  attack.  It  appears  from 
every  circumftance  that  has  come  to  light,  to  be  a  meafure  which  that 
aflembly  contrived  of  itfelf.  The  members  did  not  come  charged 
with  the  affair  from  their  conftituents.  There  was  no  idea  of  fuch  a 
thing  when  they  were  elected  or  when  they  met.  The  hafty  and 
precipitate  manner  in  which  it  was  hurried  through  the  houfe,  and 
the  refufal  of  the  houfe  to  hear  the  directors  of  the  bank  in  its  de- 
fence, prior  to  the  publication  of  the  repealing  bill  for  public  confi- 
deration,  operated  to  prevent  their  conftituents  comprehending  the 
fubject :  Therefore,  whatever  may  be  wrong  in  the  proceedings  lies 
not  at  the  door  of  the  public.  The  houfe  took  the  affair  on  its  own 
moulders,  and  whatever  blame  there  is  lies  on  them. 

The  matter  muft  have  been  prejudged  and  predetermined  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  out  of  the  houfe,  before  it  was  brought  into  it. 
The  whole  bufinefs  appears  to  have  been  fixed  at  once,  and  all  rea- 
foning  or  debate  on  the  cafe  rendered  ufelefs. 

petitions  from  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  perfons  fuddenly 
procured,  and  fo  privately  done,  as  to  be  a  fecret  among  the  few 
that  figned  them,  were  prefented  to  the  houfe  and  read  twice  in 
one  day,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  houfe  to  enquire  and 
report  thereon.     I  here  fubjoin  the  petition  *   and  the   report,   and 

*  Minutes  of  the  ajfcmlly,  March  21,  1785. 
Petitions  from  a  confulerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chefter 
county  were  read,  reprefenting  that  the  bank  ejlablifhed  at  Philadelphia 
has  fatal  ejfetls  upon  the  community  ;  that  whiljl  men  are  enabled,  by 
means  nf  the  bank,  to  revive  near  three  times  the  rate  of  common  interejl, 
and  at  i he  fame  time  to  receive  their  money  at  veryjloort  warning,  'when- 
ever they  have  occafon  for  it,  it  will  be  impojible  for  the  hufbandman  or 
mechanic  to  borrow  on  the  former  terms  of  legal  interejl  aud  dijlant  pay- 
ments of  ihe  principal ;  that  the  befl  fecurity  ivill  not  enable  the  perfon  t* 
borrow  ;  that  experience  dearly  demorji 'rates  tl>e  mifchievous  confequences 
cf  this  irflilu'.ion  to  the  fair  trader  ;  that  impoflors  have  been  enabled  tt 
fupport  them  fives  in  a  fditious  credit,  by  means  of  a  temporary  punctuality 
at  the  bank,  until  they  hove  drawn  in  their  honejl  neighbours  to  trifl  them 
with  their  property,  or  to  pledge  their  credit  as  fureties,  and  have  been  fi- 
nally involved  in  ruin  and  dj/lrrfs  ;  that  thy  have  repeatedly  feu  the  flop- 
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ftall  exerciie  the  right  and  privilege  of  a  citizen  in  examining  their 
merits,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  oppofition,  but  with  a  defign  of  mak- 
ing an  intricate  affair  more  generally  and  better  underftood. 

So  far  as  my  private  judgment  is  capable  of  comprehending  the 
fubjefr.,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  committee  were  unacquainted 
with,  and  have  totally  miftaken,  the  nature  and  bufinefs  of  a  bank, 
as  well  as  the  matter  committed  to  them,  confidered  as  a  proceeding 
cf  government. 

They  were  fnftru&ed  by  the  houfe  to  enquire  whether  the  bank 
eilablifhcd  at  Philadelphia  was  compatible  with  the  public  fafety. 

It  is  fcarccly  poffible  to  fuppofe  the  inftrutlions  meant  no  more, 
than  that  they  were  to  enquire  of  one  another.  It  i3  certain  they 
made  no  enquiry  at  the  bank,  to  inform  themfelves  of  the  fiturtion 
of  its  affairs,  how  they  were  conducted,  what  aids  it  had  rendered 
the  public  caufe,  or  whether  any  ;  nor  do  the  committee  produce  in 
their  report  a  angle  fadl  or  circumftance  to  fhew  they  made  any  en- 
quiry at  all,  or  whether  the  rumours  then  circulated  were  true  or  falfe  ; 
but  content  themfelves  with  modelling  the  insinuations  of  the  peti- 
tions into  a  report  and  giving  an  opinion  thereon. 

It  would  appear  from  the  report,  that  the  committee  either  con- 
ceived th:;t  the  houfe  had  already  determined  how  it  would  act  with- 
out regard  to  the  cafe,  and  that  they  were  only  a  committee  for  form 
fake,  and  to  give  a  colour  of  enquiry  without  making  any,  or  that 
the  cafe  was  referred  to  them,  as  law-quejllons  are  fometimes  referred 
to  law-ojicers,  for  an  opinion  only. 

ping  of  dlfconnts  at  the  bank,  operate  on  the  trading  part  cf  the  community, 
with  a  degree  of  violence  fcarcely  Inferior  to  that  of  a  Jlagnatlon  of  the 
blood  in  *he  human  body,  hurrying  the  wretched  merchant  who  hath  debt's 
to  pay  into  tlx  hands  of  griping  ufurers  ;  that  the  directors  of  the  bank  may 
give  fuch  preference  in  trade,  by  advances  of  money,  to  their  particular 
favourites,  as  to  deflroy  that  equality  which  ought  to  prevail  In  a  commer- 
cial country  ;  that  paper-money  has  often  proved  benefclal  to  t/x  flate, 
but  the  bank  forbids  it,  and  the  people  mufl  acquiefce  :  therefore,  and  in 
trder  to  re/lore  public  confidence  and  private  fecurity,  they  pray  that  a  bill 
may  be  brought  in  and  paffed  iniq  a  law  for  repealing  the  law  for  incor- 
porating the  bank. 

March  28. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  read  March  25,  on  t/ie  petitions  from  the 
^unties  cf  Chefler  and  Berks,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  w» 
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This  method  of  doing  public  bufinefs  ferves  exceedingly  to  miflead 
a-  country. When  the   conftituents  of  an  aflcmbly  hear   that  an 

&rhyy  praying  the  atl  of  afftmlly,  whereby  the  bank  was  eflabl'-fixd  at 
Philadelphia-,  may  be  repealed,  was  read  the  fiecond  time  as  follows,  itx. 
The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  petitions  concerning  the  bank 
eftabliflhed  at  Philadelphia,  and  who  were  infilrudcd  to  enquire  whether 
the  feud bank  be  compatible  with  the  public  fafiety,  and  that  equality  which 
ought  ever  to  prevail  between  the  individuals  of  a  republic,  beg  leave  to 
report,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  f aid  bank,  as  at  pre- 
fvnt  eflablijlied,  is  in  every  view  incompatible  with  the  public  fafefy  :  that 
in  the  prefent  Jlate  of  our  trade,  the  faid  bank  hits  a  direct  tendency  to  ban'fh 
a  great  part  of  the  fpecie  from  the  country,  fo  as  to  produce  a- farcify  of 
money,  and  to  collect  into  the  hands  of  the  flockholdcrs  of  the  faid  bank 
ulmofli  the  whole  of  the  money  which  remains  aviongfus.  That  the  accw- 
mulation  of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hand  of  a  ficiety  who  claim  perpetual 
duration,  will  neceffarily  produce  a  degree  of  influence  and  power,  which 
cannot  be  ent  rifled  in  the  hands  of  any  ft  of  men  whaffoever,  without 
endangering  the  public  fafiety.  That  the  fa's  d  ban, I,  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city, is  empowered  to  hold  eflates  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollarss 
and  by  the  tenor  of  the  prefent  charter,  is  to  c.xiflfor  ever,  without  being 
obliged  to  yield  any  emolument  to  the  government,  or  to  be  at  all  dependant 
upon  it.  That  the  great  profits  rf  the  bank,  which  wilt  daffy  incrcafe 
as  money  grows  ficarccr,  and  which  already  fir  exceed  the  profits  of  Eu- 
ropean hanks,  have  tempted  foreigners  to  iif!  their  menry  in  this  bank, 
and  thus  to  draw  from  us  large  f urns  for  interejl. 

That  foreigners  will  doulllefs  be  mors  and  more  induced  to  become 
fiockho'io  j,  until  the  time  may  arrive  when  this  enormous  engine  of  power 
may  become  fiuljetl  to  foreign  influence  ;  this  country  may  be  agitated  with 
the  politics  of  European  courts,  and  the  good  people- of  America  reduced 
once  more  into  a  fate  of  fulordinalion,  and  dependar.ee  upon  fame  one  or 
other  of  the  European  powers.  That  at  btfl,  if  it  were  even  confined  to 
the  hands  of  Americans,  it  would  be  totally  deflruclive  of  that  equality 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  a  republic.  We  have  nothing  in  our  free  and 
equal  government  capable  of  balancing  the  influence  wl.'ch  this  bank  mvfi 
create;  and  we  fir  nothing  which  in  the  courfe  of  a  fiecif  years,  can  prevent 
the  direclors  of  the  bank,  from  governing  Pennfiylvatlid.  Already  we 
'have felt  its  influence  indirectly  interfering  in  the  meafures  of  the  hgiflaturc. 
Already  the  houfic  of  afficmbly,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peoph,  have  been 
threatened,  that  the  credit  of  r.vr  paper  currency  wdl  be  blajiai  ly  the  lank  r 
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cr.quiry  into  any  matter  is  directed  to  be  made,  and  a  committee  ap. 
pointed  for  that  purpofe,  they  naturally  conclude  that  the  enquiry 
is  made;  and  that  the  future  proceedings  of  the  houfe  are  in  confe- 
rence of  the  matters,  facts,  and  information  obtained  by  means  of 
that  enquiry But  here  is  a  committee  of  enquiry  making  no  en- 
quiry at  all,  and  giving  an  opinion  on  a  cafe  without  enquiring 
into  it-  This  proceeding  of  the  committee,  would  jitftify  an  opinion 
that  it  was  not  their  wifh  to  get,  but  to  get  over  information,  and  K -ft 
the  enquiry  fhould  not  fait  their  wifhes,  omitted  to  make  any.  The 
ftibfequent  conduct  of  the  houfe,  in  refolving  not  to  hear  the  directors 
of  the  bank  on  their  application  for  that  purpofe,  prior  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  bill  for  the  coniiderdtion  of  the  people,  ftrongly  corro- 
borates this  opinion  :  For  why  fhould  not  the  houfe  hear  them,  un- 
)efs  it  was  apprehenfive,  that  the  bank,  by  fuch  a  public  opportunity, 
would  produce  proofs  of  lt9  fervices  and  ufefulnefs,  that  would  not 
fuit  the  temper  and  views  of  iis  oppofers  ? 

But  if  the  houfe  did  not  wifh  or  choofe  to  hear  the  defence  of  the 
bank,  it  was  no  reafon  their  conftituents  fhould  not.  The  conilitu- 
tion  of  this  ftate,  in  lieu  of  having  two  branches  of  legiflaturc,  has 
fubftituted,  that  "  To  the  end  that  laws  before  they  are  enacted  may 
*'  be  more  maturely  confidered,  and  the  inconvenience  of  hajly  determi- 
"  nations  as  much  as  poffible  prevented,  all  bills  of  a  public  nature 
**  fhall.be  printed  for  the  confideratfon  of  the  people."* — i — The 
people,  therefore,  according  to  the  conititution,  ftand  in  the  place 
«f  another  houfe  ;  or,  more  properly  (peaking,  are  a  houfe  in  their 

and  if  this' growing  evil  continues  we  fear  the  time  is  not  very  d'frrt, 
when  the  bank  will  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  legiflaturc,  wh.rt  laws  to  fofs 
and  what  to  forbear. 

Tour  committee  therefore  beg  leave  farther  to  report  the  following  refo* 
luilon  to  be  adopted  by  the  houfe,  viz. 

Refolded,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
ntl  of  ajfembly,  pajfed  thefrji  day  of  April,  I  782,  entitled,  "  An  a<ft  to 
"  incorporate  the  fubferibers  to  the  bank  of  North-America  ;"  and 
alfo  to  repeal  one  other  ad  of  affembly,  pajfed  the  iS.'h  of  March,  1782, 
entitled,  "  An  aft  for  preventing  and  punifning  the  counterfeiting  of 
"  the  common  feal,  bank-bills  and  bank-notes  of  the  prefident,  direc- 
*'  tors  and  company,  of  the  bank  of  North-America,  and  for  the  othef 
"  purpofes  therein  mentioned." 
*  Conjlitu/ion,  feSion  the  1 5^. 
VOL   I,  Xx 
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r.vn  right But  in  this  inftance  the  affembly  arrogates  the  whole 

power  to  itfclf,  and  places  itftlf  as  a  bar  to  Hop  the  neceff?.ry  informa- 
tion Spreading   among  the  people The  application  of  the  bank 

to  be  heard  before  the  bill  was  published  for  public  consideration  had 

two  objects. Firft,  to  the  houfe, — and   Secondly,   through  the 

houfe  to  the  people,  who  are  as  another  houfe.  It  was  as  a  defence 
ip  the  firft  inftance,  and  as  an  appeal  in  the  fecond.  But  the  affembly 
hbforbs  the  right  of  the  people  to  judge  ;    becaufe,   by  refilling  to 

hear  the  defence,  they  barred  the  appeal. Were  there  no  other 

caufe  which  the  conftituents  of  that  aflembly  had  for  cenfuring  its 
conduct,  than  the  exceeding  unfairnefs,  partiality,  and  arbitrarinefs 
with  which  this  bufineis  was  tranSacted,  it  would  be  caufe  Sufficient. 

Let  the  conftituenrjs  of  afftmblies  differ,  as  they  may,  refpefting 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  conftitution,  they  will  all  agree 
in  Supporting  its  principles,  and  in  reprobating  unfair  proceedings  and 
defpotic  meafures.  Every  conftitucnt  is  a  member  of  the  republic, 
which  is  a  ftation  of  more  confequence  to  him  than  being  a  member 
of  a  party,  and  though  they  may  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
choice  of  perfons  to  tranfact  the  public  bufinefs,  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  all  parties  that  the  bufinefs  be  done  on  right  principles  : 
Oiherwife  our  laws  and  atts,  inftead  of  being  founded  in  juftice,  will 
be  founded  in  party,  and  be  laws  and  a£ts  of  retaliation  ;  and  inftead 
of  being  a  republic  of  free  citizens,  we  (hall  be  alternately  tyrants 
and  (laves. — But  to  return  to  the  report. 

The  report  begins  by  dating  that,  "  The  committee  to  whom 
"  were  referred  the  petitions  concerning  the  bank  eftablifhed  at 
"  Philadelphia,  and  who  were  inftructed  to  enquire  whether  the  faid 
"  bank  be  compatible  with  the  public  fafety,  and  that  equality  which 
"  ought  ever  to  prevail  between  the  individuals  of  a  republic,  beg 
"leave  to  report"  (not  that  they  have  made  any  enquiry,  but) 
"  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  faid  bank,  as  at 
"   prefent  eftablifhed,  is,  in  every  view,  incompatible  with  the  public 

"  fafety." But  why  is-  it   fo  ?     Here  is  an  opinion  unfounded 

and  unwarranted.  The  committee  have  begun  their  report  at  the 
wrong  end  ;  for  an  opinion,  when  given  as  a.  matter  of  judgment, 
is  an  action  of  the  mind  which  follows  a  fact,  but  here  it  is  put  in 
th"  room  of  one. 

The  report  then  fay.,  "  That  in  the  prcfent  Mate  of  our  track-, 
"  the  faid  bank  has  a  direct  tendency  to  banilh  a  grert  .part  of  the 
"  fpecie  from  the   country,  and   to  collect  into  the  hands   of  the 
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"  ftockholders  of  the  bank  almoft  the  whole  of  the  money  which  re- 
**  mains  among  us." 

Here   is  another  mere  afTertion,  juft  l.:'<e  the   former,  without  a 
fittgle  fact  or  circumftance   to  (hew  why  it  is  made  or  whereon  it.  is 

founded. Now  the  very  reverfe,   of  what  the  committee  afkrts, 

is  the  natural  confequence  of  a  bank. Specie  may  be  called  the 

ftock  in  trade  of  the  bank,  it  is  therefore  its  intereft  to  prevent  it  from 
wandering  out  of  the  country,  and  to  keep  a  conftar.t  ftav.dicg  fup- 
ply  to  be  ready  for  all  domeftic  occafions  and  demands.  Were  :t  WWfe 
that  the  bank  has  a  direct  tendency  to  banifh  the  tpecie  from  the 
country,  there  would  foon  be  an  end  to  the  bank  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  committee  have  fo  far  miftaken  the  matter,  as  to  put  their  fears 
in  the  place  of  their  wifhes  :  For  if  it  is  to  happen  as  the  committee 
ftates,  let  the  bank  alone  and  it  will  ceafe  of  itfelf,  and  the  repealing 
a&  need  not  have  been  pafTed. 

It  is  the  intereft  of  the  bank  that  people  mould  keep  their  cafh 
there,  and  all  commercial  countries  find  the  exceeding  great  conve- 
nience of  having  a  general  repofitory  for  their  cafh. — Bat  fo  far 
from  baniihing  it,  there  are  no  two  clafTes  of  people  in  America  who 
are  fo  much  interefted  in  p:eferving  hard  money  in  the  country  as  the 
bank  and  the  merchant.  Neither  of  them  can  carry  on  their  b'ifinefs 
without  it.  Their  oppofition  to  the  paper-money  of  the  late  aiTembly 
was  becaufe  it  has  a  diredT:  effect,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  to  banifh  the 
ipecie  and  that  without  providing  any  means  for  bringing  more  in. 
The  committee  mud  have  been  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  chofe  to 
fpread  the  firft  alarm,  and  groundlefs  as  it  was  to  truft  to  the  delufion. 
As  the  keeping  the  fpecie  in  the  country  is  the  intereft  of  the 
bank,  fo  it  has  the  belt  opportunities  of  preventing  its  being  fent 
away,  and  the  earlieft  knowledge  of  fuch  a  defign.  While  the  bank 
is  the  general  depository  of  cafh,  no  great  fums  can  be  obtained 
without  getting  it  from  thence,  and  as  it  is  evidently  prejudicial  to 
its  intereft  to  advance  money  to  be  fent  abroad,  becaufe  in  this  cafe, 
the  money  cannot  by  circulation  return  again  ;  the  bank,  therefore, 
is  interefted  in  preventing  what  the  committee  would  have  it  fuf- 
pcfled  of  promoting. 

It  is  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  cafh  and  to  retain  it  in  the 
country  that  the  bank  has  on  feveral  occafions  ftopt  the  difcounting 
notes  till   the    danger   has    been  pafTed.  *      The  firft  part,   there- 

4   The  petitions  fay,   «   That  they  have  repeatedly  Jem  the  flopping  t 
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fore,  o;  the  affertiop,  that  of  haniming  the  ipecie,  contains  an  appre, 
her.fion  as  neediefs  as  it  is  groundless,  and  which,  had  the  committee 
u.-.deurcod,  or  been  the  lead  informed  of  the  nature  of  a  bank,  they 
could  not  have  made.  It  is  ver\  probable  (hat  feme  of  the  oppofeie 
to  the  bank  are  thofe  perfons  who  have  been  difappcinted  in  their 
attempt  to  obtain  ipec;e  tor  this  purpoie,  and  now  cloak  their  oppo- 
fition  under  other  pretences. 

I  now  come  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  aiTertion,  which  is,  that 
when  the  bank  has  hummed  a  great  part  of  the  ipecie  from  the 
country-,  ♦'  it  will  collect  into  the  hands  of  the  ilockholdcrs  almoik 

difcounis  at  the  Ian'',  otterg&fi  on  the  trading  part  of  the  community,  w.'.h 
a  degree  of 'violence Jharcely  inferior  to  'vat  of.  a  f.  agnation  of  the  ilood  in 
the  human  body,  harrying  the  wretched  merchant  who  hath  delis  to  pat 
info  the  hand.r  of  griping  ufurers** 

As the perfu.:.:  whofiyorfgnedthis,  live  fmewhere  in  Chefler  count '-. 
tiny  are  not,  from  fuuation,  certain  of  what  they  fay.  Thnf  petitions 
have  every  appearance  of  be;:ig  contrived  for  the  purp/.fe  of  bringing  the 
matter  on.  The  petition  and  the  report  havejlrcng  evidence  In  them  cf 
being  both  drawn  up  ly  the  fame  perfon  :  fox  the  report  is  (is  clear';'  the 
echo  of  (he  petition  as  ever  the  addrefs  of  the  !■'.  .'yb  parliament  •was.  ihs 
echo  cf  t:?e  king's  fpeecb. 

hBefides  the  r&tjou  I  have  already  gyven  frr  occa/iortahiy  popping  dif- 
counting  notes  at  the  banh,  there  are  other  neaj.iry  reafons.      It  is  for  1 1.  • 
ptirpof  of  fettling  accounts.      Short   reckonings  malt  t;rg  facade. 
hank  lends  its  money  for  fiort  periods,  and  ly  ,hut  means  affjls  a  great 
many  different  peiple  ;   and  if  it  did  red  foui.  times  f.:p  difeouuting  as  a 
means  of  fettling  with  tke  pcrfms  it  has  already   lent  its  money  to,   tlvfe 
perfns  would  find  a  way  to  heep  wh/it  they  hail  borrowed  longer  than   ' 
they  ought,   and  prevent  a  hers  hang  qdfled.   ■  It  is  a  fact,    and  font  of  ' 
the  committee  know  :t  to  he  fo,  thatfundey  of  theft,  perfns  who  then  oppofd 
tloe  banh  atJed  this  part. 

The  flopping  the  difounts  do  not,  end  cannot,  eperai;  to  call  in  the 
lians  fooner  than  the  time  for  winch  they  were  lent,  and  therefore  the 
charge  is  fedfe  that  "  it  hurries  men  info  the  hands  of  griping  ufurers-. :'* 
- — and  the  truth  is,  that  it  operates  to  heep  them  from  thence.' 

If  petitions  are  to  be  contrived  t  a  cover  the  defigps  of  a  houfe  of  ajfetnllv 
and  give  a  pretence  for  its  conduit,  or  if  a  hoife  is  to  be  led  by  the  nofe  by 
the  idle  tale  of  any  fifty  orjixtyjlgners  to  a  prtitiai,  it  is  time  for  tl-epuil:>: 
to  look  a  little  el'fer  into  the  conduit  of  its  reprfeniatives. 
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€£  the  whole  of  the  money  which  remains  among  u*,." — But  how,  or 
by  what  means,  the  bank  is  to  accompliih  this  wonderful  feat,  the 
committee  have  not  informed  us.  Whether  people  are  to  give  their 
money  to  the  bank  for  nothing,  or  whether  the  bank  is  to  charm  it 
from  them  as  a  rattlefnake  charms  a  fquirrel  from  a  tree,  the  com- 
mittee have  left  us  as  much  in  the  dark  about  it  as  they  were  them- 
felves. 

Is  it  poflible  the  committee  mould  know  fo  very  little  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  not  to  know  that  no  part  of  the  money  which  at  any  time 
may  be  in  the  bank  belongs  to  the  ftockholders  ?  not  even  the 
original  capital  which  they  put  in  is  any  part  of  k  their  own  until 
every  perfon  who  has  a  demand  upon  the  bank  is  paid,  and  if  there 
is  not  a  fufficiency  for  this  parpofe,  on  the  balance  of  lofs  and  gain, 
the  original  money  of  the  ftockholders  muft  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  money  which  at  any  time  may  be  in  the  bank  is  the  property  of 
every  man  who  holds  a  bank  note,  or  depoGts  ca(h  there,  or  who  has  a 
jnft  demand  upon  it  from  the,  city  of  Philadelphia  up  to  Fort  Pitt,  or  to 
any  part  of  the  United  ^States  ;  and,  he  can  draw  the  money  from  it 
when  he  pleafes.  Its  being  in  the  bank,  does  not  in  the  ieaft  make 
it  the  property  of  the  ftockholders,  any  more  than  the  money  in  the 
ftate  treafury  is  the  property  of  the  ftate  Lreafurer.  They  are  only 
ftewards  over  it  for  thofe  who  pleale  to  put  it,  or  let  it  remain  there  : 
And,  therefore,  this  fecond  part  of  the  afiercion  is  fomewhat  ridi- 
culous. 

The  next  paragraph  in  the  report  is,  "  That  the  accumulation  of 
*(  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  fociety  who  claim  perpetual  du- 
*'  ration,  will  necefiarily  produce  a  degree  of  influence  and  power 
**  which  cannot  be  entrufted  in  the  hands  of  any  let  of  men  whatfo- 
«'  ever"   (the  committee  I  prefume  excepted)   (i  without  endanger^ 

**  ir.g  the  public  faf<ty."— There  is  an  air  of  folemn  fear  in  this 

paragraph  which  is  fomething  like  introducing  a  jrhoft  in  a  play  to 
keep  people  from  laughing  at  the  players. 

I  have  already  {hewn  that  whatever  wealth  there  may  be,  at  anv 
time,  in  the  bank,  is  the  property  of  thofe  who  have  demands  upon 
the  bank,  and  not  the  property  of  the  ftockholders.  Asa  fociety 
they  hold  no  property,  and  moft  probably  never  will,  unlefs  it  fliould 
be  a  houfe  to  tranuft  their  bulinefs  in,  inftead  of  hiring  one.  Every 
half  year  the  bank  fettles  its  accounts,  and  each  individual  ftockholder 
takes  his  dividend  of  gain  or  lofs  to  himfelf,  and  the  bank  begins 
the  next  half  year  in  the  fame  manner  it  began  the  firfr,  and  fo  or^ 
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This  being  the  nature  of  a  hank,  there  can  be  no  aee^n  illation  of 
■wealth  among  them  as  a  foeiety. 

For  what  purpofe  the  word  "  facieif  is  introduced  into  the  report 
I  do  not  know,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  a  falfe  impreffion  upon  people's 
minds.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  fubjecl:,  for  the  bar.k  il  I  ot  a 
foeiety,  but  a  company,  and  denominated  fo  in  the  charter.  There 
are  feveral  religious  focieties  incorporated  in  this  itate,  which  held 
property  ^s  the  right  of  thofe  focieties,  and  to  which  no  perfon  can 
belong  that  is  not  of  the  fame  religious  profeffion.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  bank.  The  bank  is  a  company  for  the  promotion 
convenience  of  commerce,  which  is  a  matter  in  v.  hich  all  the  ftatc 
is  interefted,  and  holds  no  property  in  the  manner  which  thofe  foci- 
eties GO. 

But  there  is  a  direct  contradiction  in  this  paragraph  to  that  which 
goes  before  it.      The  committee,  there,  accufes  the  bank  of  banifliing 

the  fpsete}   and  here,  of  accumulating  enormous  fums  of  it. So 

hi;e  are  two  enormous  fums  of  fpecie;  one  enormous  fum  going  out, 
y-.id  another  enormous  fum  remaining. To  reconcile  this  contra- 
diction, the  committee  mould  have  added  to  their  report,  that  they 
fi/fpeaed  the  bank  bad  found  oat  the  phUcfopher" 's Jlon°,  and  kept  ft  afecret. 
The  next  paragraph  is,  f*  that  the  faid  bank,  in  its  corporate  capa- 
"  city,  is  empowered  to  hold  eftates  to  the  amount  often  millions  of 
"  dollars,  and  by  the  tenor  of  the  prefent  charter  is  to  exiil  for  ever, 
"  without  being  obliged  to  yield  any  emolument  to  the  government, 
*'  ov  be  at  teaft  dependant  on  it." 

The  committee  have  gone  fo  vehemently  into  this  bufinefs,  and  fo 
com?  .)■  tely  fhewn  their  want  of  knowledge  in  every  point  of  it,  as  to 
make,  .in  the  frft  part  of  this  paragraph,  a  fear  of  what,  the  greater 
fear  is,  will  never  happen.  Had  the  committee  known  any  thing  of 
banking,  they  ir.uil  have  known,  that  the  objection  againft  banks  has 
been  (not  that  they  held  great  eilates,  but)  that  they  held  none; 
that  they  had  no  real,  fixed,  and  viable  property,  and  that  it  is  the 
maxim  and  practice  of  banks  not  to  hold  any. 

The  honourable  chancellor  Lavingfton,  late  fecretary  for  foreign 
?.ftairs,  did  me  the  honour  of  (hewing,  and  difcourfing  with  me  on,  a 
plan  of  a  bank  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  ftate  of  New -York.  In  this 
plan  it  was  made  a  condition  or  obligation,  that  whatever  the  capital 
of  the  bank  ami  lounted  to  in  fpecie,  there  fhoulc  be  added  twice  as 
much  in  real  cllaLes.  But  the  mercantile  intertft  rejected  the  prop«- 
fition. 
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It  was  a  very  good  piece  of  policy  in  the  affembly  which  paficd 
the  charter  act,  to  add  the  claufe  to  empower  the  bank  to  pure'.:  r- 
and  hold  real  ellates.  It  was  as  an  inducement  to  the  bank,  to  d<)  ir, 
becaufe  fuch  ellates  Htipjg  held  as  the  property  of  the  bank  would  be 
fo  many  mortgages  to  the  public  in  addition  to  the  money  capi'.ai  cr 
the  bank. 

But  the  doubt  is  thi't  the  batik  will  not  be  induced  to  accept  the 
opportunity.  The  bank  lias  exiiled  five  years  and  lias  not  purcheded 
a  (hilling  of  real  property :  and  as  fuch  property  or  eflates  cannot  fas 
purchafed  by  the  bank  but  with  the  intereft  money  which  the  fiock 
produces,  and  as  that  is  divided  eveiy  half  year  among  the  ft-.ick- 
holders,  and  each  ftockholder  choofes  to  have  the  management  of  h's 
own  dividend,  and  if  he  lays  it  out  in  purchafing  an  eftate  to  have  that 
eftate  his  own  private  property,  and  under  his  own  immediate  manage- 
ment, there  is  no  expectation,  fo  far  from  being  any  fear,  that  the 
claufe  will  be  accepted. 

Where  knowledge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a  crime;  and  the  commit- 
tee are  criminal  in  not  underftanding  this  fubjecl.  better.  Had  this 
claufe  not  been  in  the  charter,  the  committee  might  have  reported 
the  want  of  it  as  a  defect,  in  not  empowering  the  bank  to  hold 
eilates  as  a  real  fecurity  to  its  creditors  :  but  as  the  complaint  now 
(lands,  the  accufation  of  it  is,  that  the  charter  empowers  the  bank  to 
give  real  fecurity  to  its  creditors.  A  complaint  never  made,  heard  of, 
or  thought  of  before. 

The  fecond  article  in  this  paragraph  is,  "  that  the  bank,  according 

"  to  the  tenor  of  the  prefent  charter,  is  to  exift  for  ever." Here 

I  agree  with  the  committee,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  among  fuch  a 
lift  of  errors  and  contradictions  there  is  one  idea  which  is  not  wrong, 
although  the  committee  have  made  a  wrong  ufe  of  it. 

As  we  are  not  to  live  for  ever  ourfelves,  and  other  generations  are 
to  follow  us,  we  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  govern 
them,  or  to  fay  how  they  fhall  govern  themfelves.  It  is  the  fummit 
of  human  vanity,  and  (hews  a  coveroufnefs  of  power  beyond  ihe 
grave,  to  be  dictating  to  the  world  to  come.  It  is  fufficient  that  we 
do  that  which  is  right  in  our  own  day,  and  leave  them  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  examples. 

As  the  generations  of  the  world  are  every  day  both  commencing 
and  expiring,  therefore,  when  any  public  act  of  this  fort  is  done  it 
naturally  fuppofes  the  age  of  that  generation  to  be  then  beginning, 
and  the  time  contained  between  coming  of  age,    and  the  natural  end 
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oi  life,  iri  the  extent  of  time  it  has  a  right  to  go  to,  which  may  be 
about  thnty  years  ;  for  though  many  may  die  before,  others  wilt 
live  beyond  ;   and  the  mean  time  is  equally  fair  for  all  generations. 

If  it  was  made  an  article  in  the  confeitution,  that  all  laws  and  ac~lr, 
fliould  ceafe  of  thernfelves  in  thirty  years,  and  have  no  legal  force 
beyond  that  time,  it  would  prevent  their  becoming  too  numerous  and 
voluminous,  and  ferve  to  keep  them  within  view  and  in  a  compact 
compafs.  Such  as  were  proper  to  be  continued,  would  be  etta&ed 
again,  and  thofe  which  were  not,  would  go  into  oblivion.  There  is" 
the  fame  propriety  that  a  nation  fliould  fix  a  time  for  a  full  fettle- 
ment  of  its  affairs,  and  begin  again  from  a  new  date,  as  that  an  indi- 
vidual fhould  ;  and  to  keep  within  the  diftance  of  thirty  years  would 
be  a  convenient  period. 

The  Btitifh,  from  the  want  of  fome  general  regulation  of  this 
kind,  have  a  great  number  of  obfolete  laws  ;  which,  though  out  of 
ufe  and  forgot,  are  not  out  of  force,  and  are  occafionally  brought  up 
for  luarping  pus  poles,  and  innocent  unwary  perl'ons  trepanned  there- 
by. 

To  extend  this  idea  ftill  further, — it  would  probably  be  a  confide- 
rable  improvement  in  the  political  fyftem  of  nations,  to  make  all 
treaties  of  peace  for  a  limited  time.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  mind  to 
feel  uneafy  under  the  idea  of  a  condition  perpetually  exifting  over  it, 
and  to  excite  in  itfelf  apprehenfions  that  would  not  take  place  were 
it  not  from  that  caufe. 

Were  treaties  of  peace  made  for,  and  renewable  every,  feven  or  ten 
years,  the  natural  effefl:  would  be,  to  make  peace  continue  longer" 
than  it  does  under  the  cuflom  of  making  peace  for  ever.  If  the  par- 
ties felt  or  apprehended  any  inconveniences  under  the  terms  already 
made,  they  would  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  fliould  be 
eventually  relieved  therefrom,  and  might  renew  the  treaty  on  im- 
proved conditions.  This  opportunity  periodically  occuiriug,  and  the 
recollection  of  it  always  exifting,.  would  ferve  as  a  chimney  to  the. 
political  fabric,  to  carry  off  the  fmoke  and  fume  of  national  fire.  It 
would  naturally  abate,  and  honourably  take  ofF,  the  edge  and  occa- 
sion :or  lighting  ;  and  however  the  parties  might  determine  to  do  it, 
«rhen  the  time  of  the  treaty  fliould  expire,  it  would  then  feem  like 
i'\  M'.ti-.'g  in  cool  blood  :  The  lighting  temper  would  be  diflipatcd 
before  the  lighting  time  arrived,  and  negotiation  fupply  its  place. 
To  know  how  probable  this  may  be,  a  man  need  do  no  more  than 
obfervc  the  pro^icib  of  his  own  miud  on  any  private  circumftan.ee 
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&riilar  in   its  nature  to  a  public  one.- Eut  to  return  to  my  fub~ 

jeer. 

To  give 'limitation  is  to  give  duration  :  fend  though  it  is  riot  a 
juftifying  rea'fon,  that  becaufe  an  aci  cr  contract  is  not  to  laft  for 
■ever,  that  it  {hall  be  broken  or  violated  to-day,  yet,  where  no  time 
is  mentioned,  the  omiflion  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  abufe. 
When  we  violate  a  contract  on  this  pretence,  we  affume  a  right  that 
belongs  to  the  next  generation  ;  for  though  they,  as  a  following  ge- 
eeration,  have  the  right  of  -altering  or  fetting  it  afide,  as  not  being 
■concerned  in  the  making  it,  or  not  being  done  in  their  day,  we,  who 
made  it,  have  not  that  right  ;  and,  therefore,  the  committee,  in  this 
part  of  their  report,  have  made  a  wrong  ufe  of  a  right  principle  ;  and 
as  this  claufe  in  the  charter  might  have  been  altered  by  the  confent 

«f  the  parties,   it  cannot  be  produced   to  juftify  the  violation. ■ 

And  were  it  not  altered  there  would  be  no  inconvenience  from  it. 
The  term  **  for  ever"  u  an  abfurdity  that  would  have  no  effect. 
The  next  age  will  think  for  itfelf  by  the  fame  rule  of  right  that  we 
have  done,  and  not  adnr't  any  aflumed  authority  of  ours  to  encroach 
Hpon  the  fyftem  of  their  day.  Our  for  ever  ends  where  their  for  ever 
begins. 

The  third  article  in  this  paragraph  is,  that  the  bank  holds  its 
eharter  "  without  being  obliged  to  yield  any  emolument  to  the  go- 
**  vernment." 

Ingratitude  has  a  fhort  memory.  It  was  en  the  failure  of  the  go- 
vernment to  fupport  the  public  caufe,  that  the  bank  originated.  It 
ftept  in  as  a  fupport  when  fome  of  the  perfons  then  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  who  now  oppofe  the  bank,  were  apparently  on  the  point 
vf  abandoning  the  Caufe,  not"  from  difaffedtion,  but  from  defpair. 
While  the  expences  of  the  war  were  carried  on  by  emiffions  of  con- 
tinental money,  any  fet  of  men,  m  government,  might  carry  it  on. 
The  means  being  provided  to  their  hands,  required  no  great  ex- 
ertions of  fortitude  or  wifdom  :  But  when  this  means  failed,  they 
would  have  failed  with  if,  had  not  a  public  fpirit  awakened  itfelf  with 
energy  out  of  doors.  It  was  eafy  times  to  the  governments  while 
continental  money  lafted.  The  dream  of  wealth  fupplied  the 
reality  of  it ;  but  wh^n  the  dream  vanished,  the  government  did  not 
awake. 

Eut  what  right  has  the  government  to  expert  any  emolument  from 
ihe  bank?  Does  the  committee  mean  to  fet  up  acts  and  charters  for 
fale,  or  what  dg  they  mean?  Beeaufe  it  is  the  pra&icc  of  the'lkittfh 

Vol.  I.  y  y 
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mmilhy  to  grind  a  toll  out  of  every  public  iultitution  they  can  get  a 
power  over,  is  the  fame  practice  to  be  followed  here  ? 

The  war  being  now  ended,  and  the  bank  having  rendered  the 
fervice  expected,  or  rather  hoped  for,  from  it,  the  principal  public 
life  of  it,  at  this  time,  is  for  the  promotion  and  extenfion  of  com- 
merce. The  whole  community  derives  benefit  from  the  operation  of 
the  bank.  It  facilitates  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  quickens 
the  means  of  purchafing  and  paying  for  country-produce*  and 
hailens  on  the  exportation  of  it.  The  emolument,  therefore,  being  t© 
the  community,  it  is  the  office  and  duty  of  government  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  bank. 

Among  many  of  the  principal  conveniences  arifing  from  the  bank, 
one  of  them  is,  that  it  gives  a  kind  of  life  to,  what  would  otherwise 
be,  dead  money.  Every  merchant  and  perfon  in  trade,  has  always 
in  his  hands  fome  quantity  of  cafh,  which  conftantly  remains  with 
him  ;  that  is,  he  is  never  entirely  without  :  This  remnant"  montv, 
as  it  may  be  called,  is  of  no  uie  to  him  till  more  is  collected  to  it. 
Ke  ca.i  neither  buy  produce  nor  merchandize  with  it,  and  this  being 
the  cafe  with  every  perfon  in  trade,  there  will  be  (though  not  all  at 
the  fame  time)  as  many  of  thofe  fums  lying  ufclefsly  by,  and  fcattered 
throughout  the  city,  as  there  are  perfons  in  trade,  befides  many  that 
are  not  in  trade. 

I  mould  not  fuppofe  the  eftimation  over- rated,  in  conjecturing,  that 
half  the  money  in  the  city,  at  any  one  time,  lies  in  this  manner. 
By  collecting  thofe  fcattered  fums  together,  which  is  done  by  meanfc 
of  the  bank,  they  become  capable  of  being  ufed,  and  the  quantity  of 
circulating  cafh  is  doubled,  and  by  the  depofitors  alternately  hnding 
them  to  each  other,  the  commercial  fyitem  is  invigorated:  and  as  it 
is  the  intereft  of  the  bank  to  prefefve  this  money  in  the  countrv  for 
domeilic  ules  only,  and  as  it  has  the  belt  opportunity  of  doing  fo,  the 
bank  ferves  as  a  centinel  over  the  fpecie. 

If  a  farmer,  or  a  miller,  comes  to  the  city  with  produce,  there  are 
but  few  merchants  that  can  individually  purehafe  it  with  ready  money 
of  their  own  ;  and  thofe  few  would  command  nearly  the  whole  mar- 
ket for  country  produce:  But,  by  means  of  the  bank,  this  monopoly 
is  prevented,  and  the  chance  of  the  market  enlarged.  It  is  verv  ex- 
traordinary that  the  late  affembly  fliould  promote  monopolizing;  yet 
fuch  would  be  the  cfi'ec~t  of  fupprefling  the  bank  ;  and  it  is  much  to 
the  honour  of  thofe  merchants,  who  are  capable,  by  their  fortunes, 
of  becoming  monopolizers,  that  they  fupport  the  bank.     In  tliis  cafe, 
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honour  operates  over  interefl.  They  were  the  perfons  who  firft  fet 
up  the  bank,  and  their  honour  is  now  engaged  to  fupport  what  it  is 
their  intereft  to  put  down. 

If -merchants*  by  this  means,  or  farmers,  by  fimilar  means,  an^ong 
themfelves,  can  mutually  aid  and  fupport  each  other,  what  has  the 
government  to  do  with  it  ?  What  right  has  it  to  expert  emolument 
from  afiociated  induftry,  more  than  from  individual  induftry  ?  It 
vvould  he  a  ftrange  fort  of  a  government,  that  mould  make  it  illegal 
£br  people  to  affift  each  other,  or  pay  a  tribute  for  doing  fo. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  government  has  already  derived  emolu- 
ments, and  very  extraordinary  ones.  It  has  already  received  its  full 
fhare,  by  the  fervices  of  the  bank  during  the  war  ;  and  it  is  every 
day  receiving  benefits,  becaufe  whatever  promotes  and  facilitates  com- 
merce, ferves  likewife  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  revenue. 

The  laft  article  in  this  paragraph  is,  "  That  the  bank  is  not  the 
"  leaft  dependant  on  the  government." 

Have  the  committee  fo  foon  forgot  the  principles  of  republican  go- 
vernment and  the  conftitutiori,  or  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  them, 
as  not  to  know,  that  this  article  in  their  report  partakes  of  the  nature 
oftreafon  ?  Do  they  not  know,  that  freedom  is  deftroyed  by  dependance, 
and  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  endangered  thereby  ?  Do  they  not  fee,  that 
to  hold  any  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  ftate,  as  yearly  penfioners  oa 
t«he  favour  of  an  affembly,  is  ftriking  at  the  root  of  free  elections  ? 

If  other  parts  of  their  report  difcover  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
fubjeft  of  banks,  this  faews  a  want  of  principle  in  the  fcience  of 
government. 

Only  let  us  fuppofe  this  dangerous  idea  carried  into  practice,  and 
then  fee  what  it  leads  to.  If  corporate  bodies  are,  after  their  incor- 
poration, to  be  annually  dependant  on  an  affembly  for  the  continu- 
ance of  their  charter,  the  citizens,  which  compofe  thofe  corpora- 
tions, are  not  free.  The  government  holds  an  authority  and  in- 
fluence over  them,  in  a  manner  different  from  what  it  does  over  other 
citizens,  and  by  this  means  deftroys  that  equality  of  freedom,  which 
is  the  bulwark  of  the  republic  and  the  conftitution. 

By  this  fcheme  of  government  any  party,  which  happens  to  be 
uppermoft  in  a  ftate,  will  command  all  the  corporations  in  it,  and  mav 
create  more  for  the  purpofe  of  extending  that  influence.  The  de- 
pendant borough-towns  in  England  are  the  rotten-  part  of  their 
government,  and  thi3  idea  of  the  committee  has  a  very  near  relation 
to  it. 
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"  If  you  do  not  do  fo  and  fo,"  expreffing  what  was  meant,  "  take 
care  of  your  charter,"  was  a  threat  thrown  out  againft  the  bank... 
13 nt  as  I  do  not  wifh  to  enlarge  on  a  difagreeable  cireumftance,  and 
hope  that  what  is  already  fa;i<J,  insufficient  to  (hew  the  anti-cor.ftitutional 
conduct  and  principles  ,of  the  committee,  I  fhall  pafs  on- to .  the  next 
paragraph  in  the  report. Which  is 

"  That  the  great  profits  of  the  bank,  which  will  t.ailv  encreafe  as 
"  money  grows  fcarcer,  apd  which  already  far  exceed  lie  profits  of* 
*'   European  banks,    have  tempted  foreigners'  to  veft1  their  money  i* 
"  this  bank,  and  thus  to -draw  from  us  large  fums  fcr  interefr." 

Had  the  committee  underftood  the  fuhjeft,  fome  dependance 
might  be  put  on  their  opinion  which  now  cannot.  Whether  money 
will  grow  fcarcer,  and  whether  the  profits  of  the  bank  will  increafc, 
are  more  than  the  committee  know,  or  are  judges  fu£icient  to  guefs 
at.  The  committee  are  not  fo  capable  of  taking  ezve  of  commerce, 
as  commerce  is  capable  of  taking  care  of.itfclf.  The  farmer  under- 
ilands  farming,  and  the  merchant  unekrftands  commerce  ;  and  as 
riches  are  equally  the  object  of  both,  there  is  no  occasion  that  either 
mould  fear  ;hat  the  other  will  feek  to  be  poor.  The  more  money, 
the  merchant  !:as,  fo  much  the  better  for  the  farmer,  who  has  pro- 
duce to  fell ;  and  the  richer  the  farmer  is,  fo  much  the  better  for  the 
merchant,  when  he  comes  to  his  ilore. 

As  to  the  profits  of  the  bank,  the  flockholders  mud  take  their 
chance  for  it.  It  may  fome  years  be  more  and  others  lefs,  and  upon 
the  whole  may  not  be  fo  productive  as  many  other  ways  that  money 
may  be  employed.  It  is  the  convenience  which  the  flockholders, 
as  commercial  men,  derive  from  the  eftabliihment  of  the  bank,  and 
not  the  mere  interefl  they  receive,  that  is  the  inducement  to  them. 
It  is  the  ready  opportunity  of  borrowing  ahernately  of  each  other 
that  forms  the  principal  object:  And  as  they  pay  as  well  as  receive  a 
great  part  of  the  intereu;  among  themfelves  it  is  nearly  the  fame 
thing,  both  cafes  confidered  at  once,  whether  it  is  more  or  lefs. 

The  ftockholders  are  occalionally  depofitors  and  fometimes  bor- 
rowers of  the  bank.  Thev  pay  interdl  for  what  they  borrow,  ?nd 
receive  none  for  what  they  depofit  ;  and  were  a  fiockholder  to  keep 
a  nice  account  of  the  interdl  he  pays  for  the  one  and  lofes  upon  the 
other,  he  would  find,  at  the  year's  end,  that  ten  per  cent  upon  his 
flock  would  probably  not  be  more  than  common  intereft  upon  the 
whole,  if  fo  much. . 

As  to   the  committee  complaining  u  that  foreigners  by  vetting  » 
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**  their  money  in  the  bank  will  draw  large  fums  from  us  foi  intereft," 
it  19 like  a  miller  complaining  in  a  dry  feafon,  that  fo  much  water  rvins 
into  his  dam  that  fome  of  it  runs  over. 

Could  thofe  foreigners  draw  this  intereft  without  putting  in  any 
capital,  the  complaint  would  be  well  founded  ;  but  as  they  mull  firft 
put  money  in  before  they  can  draw  any  out,  and  as  they  muft  draw 
many  years  before  they  can  draw  even  the  numerical  fum  they  put 
in  at  firft,  the  effect,  for  at  leaft  twenty  years  to  come,  will  be  directly 
contrary  to  what  the  committee  ftates  :  Becaufe  we  draw  capitals 
from  them  and  they  only  intereji  from  us,  and  as  we  fhall  have  the 
ufe  of  the  money  all  the  while  it  remains  with  us,  the  advantage  will 

always  be  ia  our  favour. In  framing  this  part  of  the  report,  the 

committee  muft  have  forgot  which  fide  of  the  Atlantic  they  were  on, 
for  the  cafe  would  be  as  they  ftate  it  if  we  put  money  into  their  bank. 
inftead  of  their  putting  it  into  ours. 

I  have  now  gone  through,  line  by  line,  every  objection  againft  the 
bank,  contained  in  the  firft  half  of  the  report  ;  what  follows  may  be 
called,'  The  Lamentations  of  the  Committee^  and  a  lamentable  pufillrtni- 
mous  degrading  affair  it  is.' — It  is  a  public  affront,  a  reflection  upon 
the  fenfe  and  fpiri'.  of  the  whole  country.  I  fhall  give  the  remainder 
together  as  it  ftands  in  the  report,  and  then  my  remarks. 

The  Lamentations  are,  "  That  foreigners  will  doubtlefs  be  more 
*'  and  more  induced  to  become  ftockholders,  until  the  time  may  ar- 
"  rive  when  this  enormous  engine  of  power  may  become  C.bjecl  to 
"  foreign  influence,  this  country  may  be  agitated  by  the  politics  of 
*'  European  courts,  and  the  good  people  of  America  reduced  once 
*'  more  into  a  ftate  of  fubordination  and  dependence  upon  fome  one 
"  or  other  of  the  European  powers.  That  at  beft,  if  it  were  even 
**  confined  to  the  hands  of  Americans,  it  would  be  totally  deftru&'ve 
*•  of  that  equality  which  ought  to  prevail  in  a  republic.  We  have 
*c  nothing  in  our  free  and  equal  government  capable  of  balancing-  the 
"  influence  which  this  bank  muft  create  ;  and  we  fee  nothing  which, 
**  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  can  prevent  the  directors  of  the  bank 
"  from  governing  Pennfylvania.  Already  we  have  felt  its  inflii- 
"  ence  indirectly  interfering  in  the  meafures  of  the  legislature. 
"  Already  the  houfe  of  affembly,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
"  have  been  threatened,  that  the  credit  of  our  paper  currency  will 
*'  be  blafted  by  the  bank  ;  and  if  this  growing  evil  continues,  we 
*'  fear  the  time  is  not  very  diflant  when  the  bank  will  be  able  to  die* 
**  tate  <to  the  legiflature,  what  laws  to  pafs  and  what  to  forbear/'' 
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When  the  (ky  falls  we  (hall  be  aU  killed.  There  is  fom«thing  fot 
ridiculoufly  grave,  fo  wide  of  probability,  and  fo  wild,  confufed  and 
inconfiftent  in  the  whole  compolition  of  this  long  paragraph,   that 

I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to  begin  upon  it. It  is  like  a  drowning  man 

crying  fire  !   fire  ! 

This  part  of  the  report  is  made  up  of  two  dreadful  prediction?. 
i.he  firfl  is,  that  if  foreigners  purchafe  bank  flock  we  (hall  be  all 
ruined  : — The  fecoud  is,  that  if  the  Americana  keep  the  bank  to 
themfelws,  we  (hall  be  alfo  ruined. 

A  committee  of  fortune-tellers  is  a  novelty  in  government  :  and 
the  gentlemen  by  giving  this  fpecimen  of  their  art,  have  ingenioufiy 
faved  their  honour  on  one  point,  which  is,  that  though  people  may 
fay  they  are  not  bankers,  nobody  can  fay  they  are  not  conjurors. — 
There  is,  however,  one  confolation  Id't,  which  is,  that  the  committee 
do  not  know  exaffly  how  long  it  may  be  ;  fo  there  is  fome  hope  that 
we  may  all  be  in  heaven  when  this  dreadful  calamity  happens  upon 
tarth. 

But  to  be  fenous,  if  any  ferioufnefs  is  neceflary  on  fo  laughable 
a  fubjeft. — If  the  flate  fhould  think  there  is  any  thing  improper 
in  foreigners  purchafing  bank  flock,  or  anv  other  kind  of  flock  or 
funded  property  (for  I  fee  no  reafon  why  bank  flock  fhould  be 
particularly  pointed  at)  the  legiflature  have  authority  to  prohibit  it. 
It  is  a  mere  political  opinion  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charter 
or  the  charter  with  that  ;  and  therefore  the  firfl  dreadful  prediction 
vanifhes. 

It  has  always  been  a  maxim  in  politics,  founded  on,  and  drawn 
from,  natural  caufes  and  confequences,  that  the  more  foreign  coun- 
tries which  any  nation  can  interefl  in  the  urofperity  of  its  own  fo 
much  the  better.  Where  the  treafure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  alfo  ; 
and  therefore  when  foreigners  veft  their  money  with  us,  they  natu- 
rally invefl  their  good  wifhes  with  it  ;    and  it  is  we   that  obtain  an 

influence  over  thtm,  not  they  over  us. But  the  committee  fat  out 

fo  very  wrong  at  firfl  that  the  further  they  travelled  the  more  they 
were  out  of  their  way  ;  and  now  they  are  got  to  the  end  of  their  re- 
port they  are  at  the  utmofl  diflance  from  their  bufinefs. 

As  to  the  fecond  dreadful  part,  that  of  the  bank  overturning  the 
rovernment,  perhaps  the  committee  meant  that  at  the  next  general 
eleftiou  themfclves  might  be  turned  out  of  it,  which  has  partly  been 
the  cafe  ;  not  by  the  influence  of  the  bank,  for  it  had  none,  not  even' 
enough  to  obtain  the  permiffion  of  a  hearing  from  government,  but 
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by  the  influence  of  reafon  and  the  choice  of  the  people,  who  mod  pro- 
bably refent  the  undue  and  unconstitutional  influence  which  that  houic 
and  the  committee  were  afluming  over  the  privileges  of  citizenfhip. 

The  committee  might  have  been  fo  modeif.  as  to  have  confined 
themfelves  to  the  bank,  and  not  thrown  a  general  odium  on  the  whole 
country.  Before  the  events  can  happen  which  the  committee  pre- 
dict, the  electors  of  Pennfylvania  mull  become  dupes,  dunces  and 
cowards,  and  therefore  when  the  committee  predict  the  dominion  ol 
the  bank  they  predict  the  difgrace  of  the  people. 

■  The  committee  having  finifhdd  their  report  proceed  to  give  their 
advice,  which  is, 

*'  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
«  aft  of  aflembly  paffed  the  firlt  day  of  April,  1782,  entitled, 
"  An  atl  to  incorporate  the  juojcnbns  to  the  bunk  of  North-America ," 
"  and  aifo  to  repeal  one  other  act  of  the  aflembly  pafled  the  1 8th  of 
«  March,  1782,  entitled,  "  An  aft  for  preventing  and  punching  the 
**  counterfeiting  of  the  common  feal,  banl  bills,  and  bank  notes  of  the  pre- 
"  fident,  direSors  and  company  of  the  bank  of  North-America,  and  for 
"  other  purpofes  therein  mentioned." 

There  is  fomething  in  this  fequel  to  the  report  that  is   perplexed  . 
and  obfeure. 

Here  are  two  afts  to  be  repealed.  One  is,  the  incorporating  ad. 
The  other,  the  aft  for  preventing  and  puniihing  the  counterfeiting 
<»f  the  common  feal,  bank  bills,  and  bank  notes  of  the  prcfident,  di- 
rectors and  company  of  the  bank  of  North  America. 

It  would  appear  from  the  committee's  manner  of  arranging  them 
(were  it  not  for  the  difference  of  their  dates)  that  the  aft  for  puniih- 
ing the  counterfeiting  the  common  feal,  &c.  of  the  bank,  fol'owed 
the  aft  of  incorporation,  and  that  the  common  feal  there  referred  to 
i«  a  common  feal  which  the  bank  held  in  confequence  of  the  aforefaid 
incorporating  aft. — But  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife.  The  aft  for 
puniihing  the  counterfeiting  the  common  feal,  &c.  of  the  bank,  was 
pafled  prior  to  the  incorporating  aft,  and  refers  to  the  common  feal 
which  the  bank  held  in  confequence  of  tire  charter  of  congrefs,  and 
the  ftyle  which  the  aft  exprefles,  of  prefldent,  direftors  and  company 
•f  the  bank  of  North- America,  is  the  corporate  ftyle  which  the  bank 
derives. under  the  congrefs  charter.  - 

The  puniihing  aft,  therefore,  hath  two  diflinft  legal  points.  The 
one  is,  an  authoritative  public  recognition  of  the  charter  of  congvds. 
The  fecond  is,  the  punilhment  it  inflifts  on  counterfeiting. 
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The  'Ir-~n% tare  may  repeal  the  punishing  part,  but  it  cannot  unrld 
the  recognition, becaufe  no  repealing  act  can  fay  that  the  Hate  has  rM 
recognized.  The  recognition  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and  no  law 
or  act  can  undo -a  fact  or  put  it,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  in  the  condi- 
tion it  was  be-fore  it  exifted  The  repealing  aft  therefore  does  not 
reach  the  full  point  the  committee  had  in  view  ;  for  even  admitting 
it  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  flate  charter,  it  flill  leaves  another  charter  re- 
cognized in  its  Head. — The  charter  of  congrefs,  ftandiug  merely  on 
itfeif,  would  have  a  doubtful  authority,  but  the  recognition  of  it  by 
tfce  (late  gives  it  legal  ability.  The  repealing  aft,  it  is  true,  fets 
afide  the  punifhment  but  does  not  bar  the  operation  of  the  charter  of 
coHgrefe  as  a  charter  recognized  by  the  Hate,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mittee did  their  bufmefs  but  by  halves. 

I  have  now  gone  entirely  through  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
a  more  irrational,  inconlillent,  contradictory  report  will  fcarcely  he 
found  on  the  journals  of  any  legislature  in  America. 

Kow  the  repealing  act  is  to  be  applied,  or  in  what  manner  it  is  to 
operate,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined.  For  admitting  a  queilioa 
of  law  to  arife,  whether  the  charter,  which  that  act  attempts  to  re* 
pea!,  is  a  law  of  the  land  in  the  manner  which  laws  of  univerfal  ope- 
ration are,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  made  between  the  public 
and  the  bank  (as  I  have  already  explained  in  this  work)  the  repealing 
act  does  not  and  cannot  decide  the  queflion,  becaufe  it  is  the  repeal- 
ing act  that  makes  the  queflion,  and  its  own  fate  is  involved  in  the 
tkcifion.  It  is  a  queflion  of  law  and  r.ot  a  queflion  of  legiflation, 
end  mult  be  decided  on  in  a  court  of  jullice  and  not  by  a  houfe  of 
affembly. 

But  the  repealing  act,  by  being  palled  prior  to  the  deciflon  of 
this  point,  aflumes  the  power  of  deciding  it,  and  the  affembly  in  fo 
<!oing  ercfls  itfeif  unccnltitutionally  into  a  tribunal  of  judicature,  and 
abforbs  the  authority  and  right  of  the  courts  of  juflice  into  itfeif. 

Therefore  the  operation  of  the  repealing  act,  in  its  very  outfet, 
requires  injustice  to  be  done.  For  it  is  impoffible  on  the  principles 
©fa  republican  government  and  the  conflitution,  to  pafs  au  act  to 
forbid  any  of  the  citizens  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  courts  of 
juftice  on  any  matter  iu  which  his  interdl  or  property  is  affected  j 
but  the  fir  ft  operation  of  this  act  goes  to  fhut  up  the  courts  of  juftice, 
and  ht..lds  them  i'ubfenient  to  the  a!L:nb)y.  It  either  cemmands  or 
iaftuences  them  not  to  hear  the  cafe,  os  to  give  judgment  Qn  it  oa  HfX 
mtru  will  of  cue  party  only. 
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I  w:(h  the  citizens  to  aw  alien  themfelves  on  this  fubjecl:. — Net 
becaufe  the  bank  is,  concerned,  but  becaufe  their  own  conftituticni-l 
rights  and  privileges  are  involved  in  the  event.  It  is  a  quellion  of 
exceeding  great  magnitude;  for  if  an  aflembly  is  to  have  this  power, 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  courts  of  juftice  are  but  of  little  uie. 

Having  now  finifhed  with  the  report,  I  proceed  to  the  thrrd  and 
laft  fubjecl — that  of  paper-money. — 

1  r ..-member  a  German  farmer  exprefiing  as  much  in  a  few  words 
as  the  whole  fubjeft  requires  :    "  money  is  money  and  paper  is  paper." 

All  the  invention  of  man  cannot  make  them  otherwiie.     The 

alchymift  may  ceafe  his  labours,  and  the  hunter  after  the  philofopher's 
ftone  go  to  reft,  if  paper  can  be  metamorphofed  into  gold  and  filver* 
or  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  in  all  cafes. 

Gold  and  filver  are  the  emifiions  of  nature:  paper  is  the  emifiion 
of  art.  The  value  of  gold  and  filver  is  afcertained  by  the  quantity 
which  nature  has  made  in  the  earth.  We  cannot  make  that  quan- 
tity mote  or  lefs  than  it  is,  and  therefore  the  value  being  dependant 

ypon  the  quantity,  depends   not  on  man. Man  has  no  (hare  in 

making  gold  or  filver;  all  that  his  labours  and  ingenuity  can  accom- 
plish is,  to  collect  it  from  the  mine,  refine  it  for  ufe  and  give  it  an  im- 
preffion,  or  itamp  it  into  coin, 

Its  being  ftamped  into  coin  adds  confiderably  to  US  convenience 
but  nothing  to  its  value.  It  has  then  no  more  value  than  it  had 
before.  Its  value  is  not  in  the  impreffion  but  in  itfelf-  Take  away 
the  impreffion  and  ftili  the  fame  value  remains.  Alter  it  as  you 
■will,  or  expofe  it  to  any  misfortune  that  can  happen,  flill  the  value 
is  not  diminiihed.  It  has  a  capacity  to  refift  the  accidents  that 
dtftroy  other  things.  It  has,  therefore,  all  the  requifite  qualities 
that  money  can  have,  and  is  a  fit  material  to  make  money  of ;  and 
nothing  which  has  not  all  thofe  properties,  can  be  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  money. 

Paper,  confidered  as  a  material  whereof  to  make  money,  has  none 
of  the  requifite  qualities  in  it.  It  is  too  plentiful,  and  too  eafily  come* 
at.      It  can  be  had  any  where,  and  for  a  trifle. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  I  {hall  confider  paper. 

The  only  proper  ufe  for  paper,  in  the  room  of  money,  is  to  write 
promiffory  notes  and  obligations  of  payment  in  fpecie  upon.  A 
piece  of  paper,  thus  written  and  figned,  is  worth  the  fum  it  is  given 
for,  if  the  perfon  who  gives  it  is  able  to  pay  it ;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe, 
the  law  will  oblige  him.      But  if  he  is  worth  nething,  the  paper-note 

Vol-  I.  Z  7. 
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is  worth  nothing.  The  value,  therefore,  of  fuch  a  note,  is  not  iff 
the  note  itfelf,  for  that  is  but  paper  and  prornife,  but  in  the  man  who 
is  obliged  to  redeem  it  with  gold  or  filvcr. 

Paper,  circulating  in  this  manner,  and  for  this  purpofe,  continually 
points  to  the  place  and  perfon  where,  and  of  whom,  the  money  is  to 
be  had,  and  at  laft  finds  its  home;  and,  a3  it  were,  unlocks  its  matter's 
cheft  and  pays  the  bearer. 

But  when  an  affembly  undertake  to  iffue  paper  as  money,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  fafety  and  certainty  is  overturned,  and  property  fet  afloat. 
Paper-notes  given  and  taken  between  individuals  as  a  prornife  of  pay- 
ment is  one  thing,  but  paper  iffued  by  an  affembly  as  money  is  ano- 
ther thing.  It  is  like  putting  an  apparition  in  the  place  of  a  man ; 
it  vanifhes  with  looking  at  and  nothing  remains  but  the  air. 

Money,  when  confidered  as  the  fruit  of  many  years  induftry,  as 
the  reward  of  labour,  fweat  and  toil,  as  the  widow's  dowry  and  chil- 
dren's portion,  and  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  neceffaries,  and  alle- 
viating the  afflictions  of  life,  and  making  old  age  a  fcene  of  reft,  has 
fomething  in  it  facred  that  is  not  to  be  fported  with,  or  trufted  to  the 
airy  bubble  of  paper-currency. 

By  what  power  or  authority  an  affembly  undertake  to  make  paper- 
money  is  difficult  to  fay.  It  derives  none  from  the  conftitution,  for 
that  is  filent  on  the  fubject.  It  is  one  of  thofe  things  which  the  peo- 
ple have  not  delegated,  and  which,  were  they  at  any  time  affembled 
together,  they  would  not  delegate.  It  is,  therefore,  an  affumption 
of  power  which  an  affembly  is  not  warranted  in,  and  which  may, 
one  day  or  other,  be  the  means  of  bringing  fome  of  them  topunifhment. 
I  (hall  enumerate  fome  of  the  evils  of  paper-money  and  conclude 
with  offering  means  for  preventing  them. 

One  of  the  evils  of  paper-money  is,  that  it  turns  the  whole  country 
into  ftock-jobbers.  The  precarioufnefs  of  its  value  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  fate  continually  operate,  night  and  day,  to  produce  this 
dcftru&ive  effect.  Having  no  real  value  in  itfelf  it  depends  for  fup- 
port  upon  accident,  caprice  and  party,  and  as  it  is  the  iutercft  ot 
fome  to  depreciate  and  of  others  to  raife  its  value,  there  is  a  continual 
invention  going  on  that  deftroys  the  morals  of  the  country. 

It  was  horrid  to  fee  and  hurtful  to  recoiled  how  loofe  the  princi- 
ples of  juftice  were  let  by  means  of  the  paper  emifiions  during  the 
war.  The  experience  then  had,  (hould  be  a  warning  to  any  affembly 
how  they  venture  to  open  fuch  a  dangerous  door  again. 

As  to  the  romantic  if  not  hypocritical  tale,  that  a  virtuous  people 
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;ieed  no  gold  and  filver  and  that  paper  will  do  as  well,  requires  no 
other  contradiction  than  the  experience  we  have  feen.  Though  Come 
well-meaning  people  may  be  inclined  to  view  it  in  this  light,  it  is 
certain  that  the  fharper  always  talks  this  language. 

There  are  a  fet  of  men  who  go  about  making  purchafes  upon  cre- 
dit, and  buying  eftates  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  for;  and 
having  done  this,  their  next  ftep  is  to  fill  the  news-papers  with  para- 
graphs of  the  fcarcity  of  money  and  the  neceffity  of  a  paper-emiffion, 
then  to  have  it  made  a  legal  tender  under  the  pretence  of  fupporting 
its  credit;  and  when  out,  to  depreciate  it  as  fall  as  they  can,  get  a 
deal  of  it  for  a  little  price  and  cheat  their  creditors;  and  this  is  the 
concife  hifcory  of  paper-money  fchemes. 

But  why,  fince  the  Khiverfal  cuftom  of  the  world  has  eftablifhed 
meney  as  the  moft  convenient  medium  of  traffic. and  commerce, 
fhould  paper  be  fet  up  in  preference  to  gold  and  filver?  The  produc- 
tions of  nature  are  furely  as  innocent  as  thofe  of  art ;  and  in  the  cafe 
of  money,  are  abundantly,  if  not  infinitely,  more  fo.  The  love  of 
gold  and  filver  may  produce  covetoufnefs,  but  covetoufnefs,  when  not 
connected  with  difhonefty,  is  not  properly  a  vice.  It  is  frugality  run 
to  an  extreme. 

But  the  evils  of  paper-money  have  no  end.  Its  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating value  is  continually  awakening  or  creating  new  fchemes  of 
deceit.  Every  principle  of  juftice  is  put  to  the  rack  and  the  bond  of 
fociety  diflblved :  The  fupprefiion  therefore  of  paper-money  might 
very  properly  have  been  put  into  the  act  for  preventing  vice  and  im- 
morality. 

The  pretence  for  paper-money  has  been,  that  there  was  not  a  fuf. 
ficiency  of  gold  and  filver.  This,  fo  far  from  being  a  reafon  for  pa- 
per-emifilons,  is  a  reafon  againft  them. 

As  gold  and  filver  are  not  the  productions  of  North-America, 
they  are,  therefore,  articles  of  importation ;  and  if  we  fet  up  a  paper- 
manufactory  of  money,  it  amounts,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  hard  money,  or  to  fend  it  out  again  as  fail  as  it  comes 
in  ;  and  by  following  this  practice  we  (hall  coutinually  baniih  the 
fpecie,  till  we  have  none  left,  and  be  continually  complaining  of  the 
grievance  inilead  of  remedying  the  caufe. 

Confidering  gold  and  filver  as  articles  of  importation,  there  will  in 
time,  unlefs  we  prevent  it  by  paper-emifilons,  be  as  much  in  the  coun- 
try as  the  occafions  of  it  require,  for  the  fame  reafons  there  are  as 
much  of  other  imported  articles.     But  as  every  yard  of  cloth  manu- 
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faclured  in  the  country  occaficns  a  yard  the  lefs  to  be  imported,  (o  it 
is  by  money,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  one  cafe  we  manufacture 
the  thing  itfclf  and  in  the  other  we  do  not.  We  have  cloth  for  cloth, 
but  we  have  only  paper-dollars  for  filver  ones. 

As  to  the  affirmed  authority  of  any  affembly  in  making  paper-mo- 
ney, or  paper  of  any  kiud,  a  legal  tender,  or  in  other  language,  a  com- 
pulfive  payment,  it  is  a  mo  ft  prefumptuous  attempt  at  arbitrary  power. 
There  can  be  v.o  fueh  power  in  a  republican  government :  The  peo- 
ple have  no  freedom,  and  property  no  fecurity  where  this  practice  can 
be  acted  :  And  the  committee  who  fiiall  bring  in  a  report  for  this 
purpofe,  or  the  member  who  moves  for  it,  and  he  who  feconds  it 
merit  impeachment,  and  fooner  or  later  may  expect  it. 

Of  all  the  various  forts  of  bafe  coin,  paper-money  is  the  bafeft. 
It  has  the  leaft  intrinfic  value  of  any  thing  that  can  be  put  in  the 
place  of  gold  and  filver.  A  hobnail  or  a  piece  of  wampum  far  ex- 
ceeds it.  And  there  would  be  more  propriety  i:i  making  thofe  arti- 
cles a  legal  tender  than  to  make  paper  fo. 

It  was  the  iffuing  bafe  coin  and  eftablifhing  it  as  a  tender,  that 
was  one  of  the  principal  means  of  finally  overthrowing  the  power  of 
the  Stuart  family  in  Ireland.  The  article  is  worth  reciting  ai  it 
bears  fucli  a  refemblance  to  the  progrefs  praciifed  on  paper-money. 

"  Brafs  and  copper  of  the  bafeft  kind,  old  cannon,  broken  bells, 
"  houfhold  utenfils  were  affiduouily  collec~red  ;  and  from  every  pound, 
"  weight  of  inch  vile  materials,  \  alued  at  four-pence,  pieces  were 
"  coined  and  circulated  to  the  amount  of  n\e  pounds  nominal  value. 
"  By  the  firll  proclamation  they  were  made  current  in  all  payment© 
"  to  and  from  the  king  and  the  fubjecls  of  the  realm,  except  in  du- 
"  ties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  money  left  in  truft,  or 
•«  due  by  mortgage,  bills  or  bonds  ;  and  James  promffed  that  when 
"  the  money  fhould  be  decried,  he  would  receive  it  in  all  payments  or 
*'  make  full  fatisfaction  in  gold  and  filver.  The  nominal  value  was 
*<  afterwards  raifed  by  fubfeqvent  proclamations,  the  original  reftric- 
"  tions  removed,  and  this  bafe  money  was  ordered  to  be  received  in 
**  all  kinds  of  payments.  As  brafs  and  copper  grew  fearce  it  was 
"  made  of  ft  ill  viler  materials,  of  tin  and  pewter,  and  old  debts  of 
"  one  thoufand   pounds  were   difcharged  by  pieces  of  vile  metal, 

"  amounting  to    thirty   {hillings  in  intrinfic   value.'-* Kad  king 

James  thought  of  paper,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  troubl* 

*   Iceland's  IJ'ifcry  cf  Ireland,  vol.  iv.  />.  265. 
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or  expence  of  collecting  brafs  and  copper,  broken  bells  and  houfhola. 
utenfils. 

The  laws  of  a  country  ought  to  be  the  ftandard  of  equity,  and 
calculated  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  moral  ai  well  as 
the  legal  obligations  of  reciprocal  juftice.  But  tender-laws,  of  any 
.kind,  operate  to  deftroy  morality,  and  to  diffolve  by  the  pretence  of 
law  what  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  law  to  fupport,  reciprocal  juf- 
tice between  man  and  man  :  a;;d  the  punilhment  of  a  member  who 
mould  move  for  fuch  a  law  ought  to  be  death. 

When  the  recommendation  of  congrefs,  in  the  year  1780,  for 
repealing  the  tender-laws  was  before  the  affembly  of  Penniylvania, 
on  calling  up  the  votes,  for  and  againft  bringing  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
thofe  laws,  the  numbers  were  equal,  and  the  cafr.ing  vote  refted  on 
the  fpeaker,  colonel  Bayard.  "  I  give  my  vote,"  faid  he,  "  for  the 
"  repeal,  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  juftice  ;  the  tender-laws  operate 
"  xo  eftabliih  iniquity  by  law." — But  when  the  bill  was  brought  in, 
the  houfe  rejected  it,  and  the  tender-laws  continued  to  be  the  means 
of  fraud. 

If  any  thing  had,  or  could  have,  a  value  equal  to  gold  and  filver, 
it  would  require  no  tender-law  ;  and  if  it  had  not  that  value  it  ought 
not  to  have  fuch  a  law  ;  and,  therefore,  all  tender-laws  are  tyrannical 
and  unjuft,  and  calculated  to  fupport  fraud  and  opprtflion. 
,  Moll  of  the  advocates  for  tender-laws  are  thofe  who  have  debts  to 
difcharge,  and  who  take  refuge  in  fuch  a  law,  to  violate  their  con- 
tracts and  cheat  their  creditors.  But  as  no  law  can  warrant  the 
doing  an  unlawful  act,  therefore  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding, 
mould  any  fuch  laws  be  enacted  in  future,  will  be  to  impeach  and 
execute  the  members  who  moved  for  and  feeonded  fuch  a  bill,  and  put 
the  debtor  and  the  creditor  in  the  fame  fituation  they  were  in,  with 
refpect  to  each  other,  before  fuch  a  law  was  palled.  Men  ought  to 
be  made  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  fuch  a  barefaced  act  of  injuftice. 
It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  reiloring  credit,  or  to  complain  that  money 
cannot  be  borrowed  at  legal  intereft,  until  every  idea  of  tender- laws 
is  totally  and  publicly  reprobated  and  extirpated  from  among  us. 
'  As  to  paper-money,  in  any  light  it  can  be  viewed,  it  is  at  bed  a 
bubble.  Coufidered  as  property,  it  is  inconfiflent  to  fuppole  that 
the  breath  of  an  affembly,  whole  authority  expires  with  the  year, 
can  give  to  paper  the  value  and  duration  of  gold.  Theyr  cannot  even 
engage  that  the  next«aflembly  (hall  receive  it  in  taxes.  And  by  the 
precedent  (for  authority  there  is  none)  that  any  one  affembly  makes 
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paper-money,  another  may  do  the  fame,  until  confidence  and  credit 
are  totally  expelled,  and  all  the  evils  of  depreciation  a6led  over  again. 
The  amount,  therefore,  of  paper-money  is  this,  That  it  is  the  illegi- 
timate offspring  of  affemblies,  and  when  their  year  expires  they  leave 
a  vagrant  on  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  three  fubjec"ts  propofed  in  the  title 
to  this  work,  I  fhall  conclude  with  offering  fome  thoughts  on  the 
prefent  affairs  of  the  ftate. 

My  idea  of  a  fingte  legislature  was  always  founded  on  a  hope,  that 
whatever  perfonal  parties  there  might  be  in  the  ftate,  they  would  all 
unite  and  agree  in  the  general  principles  of  good  government — that 
thefe  party  differences  would  be  dropt  at  the  trefhold  of  the  ftate- 
houfe,  and  that  the  public  good  or  the  good  of  the  whole,  would  be 
the  governing  principle  of  the  legislature  within  it. 

Party  difpute,  taken  on  this  ground,  would  only  be,  who  fhould 
have  the  honour  of  making  the  laws  ;  not  what  the  laws  mould  be. 
But  when  party  operates  to  produce  party  laws,  a  fingle  houfe  is  a 
fing'e  perfon,  and  fubjeft  to  the  hafte,  rafhnefs  and  paffion  of  indivi- 
dual fovereignty.     At  leaft,  it  is  an  ariftocracy. 

The  form  of  the  prefent  conftitution  is  now  made  to  trample  on 
its  principles,  and  the  conftitutional  members  are  anti-conftitutional 
legislators.  They  are  fond  \>f  fupporting  the  form  for  the  fake  of 
the  power,  and  they  dethrone  the  principle  to  difplay  the  fceptre. 

The  attack  of  the  late  affembly  on  the  bank,  difcovers  fuch  a  want 
of  moderation  and  prudence,  of  impartiality  and  equity,  of  fair  and 
candid  enquiry  and  inveftigation,  of  deliberate  and  unbiaffed  judg- 
ment, and  fuch  a  rafhnefs  of  thinking  and  vengeance  of  power  as  is 
ineontiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  republic.  It  was  judging  without 
hearing,  and  execution  without  trial. 

By  fuch  rafh,  injudicious  and  violent  proceedings  the  intereft  of 
the  ftate  h  weakened,  its  profperity  diminifhed  and  its  commerce  and 
its  fpecie  banifhed  to  other  places. — Suppofe  the  bank  had  not  been 
in  an  immediate  condition  to  have  flood  fuch  a  fudden  attack,  what 
a  fcene  of  inftant  diftrefs  would  the  rafhnefs  of  that  affembly  have 
brought  upon  this  city  and  ftate.  The  holders  of  bank-notes,  who- 
ever they  might  be,  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confu- 
fion  and  difficulties.  It  is  no  apology  to  fay  the  houfe  never  thought 
of  this,  for  it  was  their  duty  to  have  thought  of  .every  thing. 

But  by  the  prudent  and  provident  management  of  the  bank 
(though  unfufpicious  of  the  attack)  it  was  enabled  to  ftand  the  run 
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upon  it  without  flopping  payment  a  moment,  and  to  prevent  the  evils, 
and  mifchiefs  taking  place  which  the  rafhnefs  of  the  affembly  had 
a  direct  tendency  to  bring  on  ;  a  trial  that  fcarcely  a  bank,  in  Eu- 
rope, under  a  fimilar  circumftance,  could  have  flood  through. 

I  cannot  fee  reafon  fufficient  to  believe  that  the  hope  of  th: 
houfe  to  put  down  the  bank  was  placed  on  the  withdrawing  the 
charter,  fo  much  as  on  the  expectation  of  producing  a  bankruptcy 
on  the  bank,  by  ftarting  a  run  upon  it.  If  this  was  any  part  of  their 
project  it  was  a  very  wicked  one,  becaufe  hundreds  might  have  been 
ruined  to  gratify  a  party-fpleen. 

But  this   not  being  the  cafe,  what  has  the  attack  amounted  to, 
but  to  expofe  the  weaknefs  and  rafhnefs,   the  want  of  judgment  as 
well  as  juftice,  of  thofe  who  made  it,  and  to  confirm  the  credit  of 
'  the  bank  more  fubftantially  than  it  was. before  ? 

The  attack,  it  is  true,  has  had  one  effect,  which  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  affembly  to  remedy  ;  it  has  banifhed  many  thoufand  hard 
dollars  from  the  ftate. — By  the  means  of  the  bank,  Pennfylvania  had 
the  ufe  of  a  great  deal  of  hard  money  belonging  to  citizens  of  other 
flates,  and  that  without  any  intereft,  for  it  laid  here  in  the  nature  of 
a  depofit,  the  depofitors  taking  bank-notes  in  its  flead.  But  the 
alarm  called  thofe  notes  in,  and  the  owners  drew  out  their  cafh. 

The  banifhing  the  fpecie  fcrved  to  make  room  for  the  paper-mo- 
ney of  the  affembly,  and  we  have  now  paper  dollars  where  we  might 
have  had  filver  ones.  So  that  the  effect  of  the  paper-money  has  been 
to  make  lefs  money  in  the  ftate  than  there  was  before.  Paper-money 
is  like  dram-drinking,  it  relieves  for  the  moment  by  a  deceitful  fenfar 
tion,  but  gradually  diminifhes  the  natural  heat,  and  leaves  the  body 
worfe  than  it  found  it.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  and  could  money  be 
made  of  paper  at  pleafure,  every  fovereign  in  Europe  would  be  as 
rich  as  he  pleafed.  But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  bubble  and  the  at- 
tempt vanity.  Nature  has  provided  the  proper  materials  for  money, 
gold  and  filver,  and  any  attempt  of  ours  to  rival  her  is  ridiculous. 

But  to  conclude If  the  public  will  permit  the  opinion  of  a 

friend  who  is  attached  to  no  party,  and  under  obligations  to  none, 
nor  at  variance  with  any,  and  who  through  a  long  habit  of  acquaint- 
ance with  them  has  never  deceived  them,  that  opinion  fhall  be  freely 
given. 

The  bank  is  an  inftitution  capable  of  being  made  exceedingly  be- 
neficial to  the  ftate,  not  only  as  the  means  of  extending  and  facili- 
tating it3  commerce,    but  as  a  means  of  increafing  the  quantity  of 
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hr.rd  money  in  the  ftate.  The  affembly's  paper-money  ferves  directly 
to  banifh  or  croud  out  the  hard,  becaufe  it  is  iffued  as  money  and 
put  ;n  the  place  of  hard  money.  But  bank  notes  are  of  a  very 
different  kind,  and  produce  acoutrary  effect.  They  ?re  promiffory 
notes  payable  on  demand,  and  may  be  token  to  the  bank  and  ex- 
changed for  gold  or  Giver  without  the  leaft  ceremony  or  difficulty. 

The  bank,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  keep  a  conftant  ftock  of  hard 
money  fufficient  for  this  purpofe;  which  is  what  the  affembly  neither 
does,  nor  can  do  by  their  paper;  becaufe  the  quantity  of  hard  money 
collected  by  taxes  into  the  treafury  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
quantity  that  circulates  in  trade  and  through  the  bank. 

The  method,  therefore,  to  encreafe  the  quantity  of  hard  money 
would  be  to  combine  the  fecurity  of  the  government  and  the  bank 
into  one.  And  inftead  of  UTuing  paper  money  that  ferves  to  bar.ifh 
the  fpecie,  to  borrow  the  fum  wanted  of  the  bank  in  bank-notes  on 
the  condition  of  the  bank  exchanging  thofe  notes  at  ftated  periods 
and  quantities  with  hard  money. 

Paper  iflued  in  this  manner,  and  directed  to  this  end,  would,  inftead 
of  banifiiing,  work  itfclf  into,  gold  and  Giver  ;  becaufe  it  will  then 
be  both  the  advantage  and  duty  of  the  bank,  and  of  all  the  mercantile 
intereft  connected  with  it,  to  procure  and  import  gold  and  filver  from 
any  part  of  the  world  it  can  be  got,  to  exchange  the  notes  with.  The 
Englifh  bank  is  rtftridted  to  the  dealing  in  no  other  articles  of  im- 
portation than  gold  and  fllver,  and  we  may  make  the  fame  ufe  of  our 
bank  if  we  proceed  properly  with  it. 

Thofe  notes  will  then  have  a  double  fecurity,  that  of  the  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  bank  :  and  they  will  not  be  iffued  as  money* 
but  as  hofhiges  to  be  exchanged  for  hard  money,  and  will,  therefore, 
work  the  contrary  way  to  what  the  paper  of  the  affembly,  uncom- 
bined  with  the  fecurity  of  the  bank,  produces:  And  the  intereft  al- 
lowed the  bank  will  be  faved  to  government  by  a  faving  of  the  ex- 
pences  and  charges  attending  paper-emifiions. 

It  is,  as  I  have  already  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  the 
harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  a  republic,  that  conftitutes  their  feveral 
and  mutual  good.  A  government,  that  is  conftru&ed  only  to  go- 
vern, is  not  a  republican  government.  It  is  combining  authority 
with  ufefulnefs  that  in  a  great  meafure  diitinguilhes  the  republican 
fyikm  from  others. 

Taper-money  appears,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  a  great  faving,  or  rather 
that  it  cofts  nothing ;  but  it  is  the  dearefl  money  there  is.     The  eaCe 
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With  which  it  is  emitted  by  arj  aiTembly  at  firfl,  ferves  as  a  trap  to 
catch  people  in  at  lail.  It  operates  as  an  anticipation  of  the  next 
year's  taxes.  If  the  money  depreciates,  after  it  is  out,  it  then,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  has  the  effeft  of  fluctuating  flock,  and  the 
people  become  flock  jobbers  to  throw  the  iois  on  each  other. — If  it 
does  not  depreciate,  it  is  then  to  be  funk  by  taxes  at  the  price  of 
hard  money  ;  hecaufe  the  fame  quantity  of  produce,  or  goods,  that 
would  procure  a  paper-dollar  to  pay  taxes  with,  Would  procure  a  11I- 
Ver  one  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Therefore  in  any  cafe  of  paper-money 
it  is  dearer  to  the  country  than  hird  money,  by  all  the  expence  which 
the  paper,  printing,  fignhig  and  other  attendant  charges  come  to, 
and  at  lail  goes  into  the  fire. 

Suppofe  one  hundred  thoufand  dollars  in  paper-money  to  be  emit- 
ted every  year  by  the  aifembly,  and  the  fame  fum  to  be  iunk  every 
year  by  taxes,  there  will  then  be  no  more  than  one  hundeed  thoutcuid 
dollars  out  at  any  one  time.  If  the  expence  of  paper  and  printing, 
and  of  perfoiis  to  attend  the  prefs  while  the  (heels  are  finking  off, 
fi^ners,  Sac.  be  five  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  courfe  o:  tsweuty 
years  emiflions,  the  one  hundred  thcufar-d  dollars  will  coil  the  country 
two  hundred  thoufand  dollars-.  Becaufe  the  paperruaker's  sad  prin- 
ter's bills,  and  the  expence  ok  fupvrvifbrs  and  figners,  and  other  atten- 
dant charges,  will  in  that  time  amount  to  as  much  as  the  money 
amounts  to  ;  for  the  fuccuuve  emiffions  are  but  a  recoinage  of  the 
fame  fum. 

But  gold  and  filver  reqtiire  to  be  coined  but  once,  and  will  laft  a 
hundred  years,  better  than  paper  will  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  be  flill  gold  and  filver.  Therefore  the  faving  to  govern- 
ment, in  combining  its  aid  and  fecurity  with  that  of  the  bank  in 
procuring  hard  money,  will  be  an  advantage  to  both,  and  to  the 
whole  community. 

The  cafe  to  be  provided  againfl,  after  this,  will  be,  that  the  go- 
vernment do  not  borrow  too  much  of  the  bank,  nor  the  bank  lend 
more  notes  than  it  can  redeem  ;  and,  therefore,  mould  any  thing  of 
this  kind  be  undertaken  the  beft  way  will  be  to  begin  with  a  mode- 
rate fum,  and  obferve  the  effed  of  it.  The  intereft  given  the  bank 
operates  as  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  hard  money,  and  which 
may  not  be  more  than  the  money  expended  in  making  paper-emif- 

fions. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind,  nor  any  other  public  undertaking,  that 
requires  fecurity  and  duration  beyond  the  year,   can  be  gone  upon 
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under  the  prefent  mode  of  conducing  government.  The  late  affem* 
bly,  by  affuming  a  fovereigu  power  over  eveiy  aft  and  matter  done  by 
the  ftate  in  former  afTemblies,  and  thereby  fetting  up  a  precedent  of 
overhauling  and  overturning,  as  the  accident  of  elections  (hall  happen 
or  party  prevail,  have  rendered  government  incompetent  to  all  the 
great  obje&s  of  the  ftate.  They  have  eventually  reduced  the  public 
to  an  annual  body  like  themfelves;  whereas  the  public  are  a  Handing 
permanent  body,   holding  annual  elections. 

There  are  ffveral  great  improvements  and  undertakings,  fuch  as 
inland  navigation  building  bridge's,  opening  roads  of  communication 
through  the  ftate,  and  other  matters  of  a  public  benefit,  that  might 
be  gone  upon,  but  which  now  cannot,  until  this  governmental  error 
or  defect  is  remedied.  The  faith  of  government,  under  the  prefent 
mode  of  conducting  it,  cannot  be  relied  on.  Individuals  will  not 
venture  their  money,  in  undertakings  of  this  kind,  on  an  act  that 
may  be  made  by  one  aflembly  and  broken  by  another.  When  a  man 
can  fay  that  he  cannot  truft  the  government,  the  importance  and  dig- 
nity of  the  public  io  diminiihed,  Tapped  and  undermined;  and,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  the  public  to  reflore  their  own  honour,  by  fetting 
thefe  matters  to  rights. 

Perhaps  this  cannot  be  effectually  done  until  the  time  of  the  next 
convention,  when  the  principles,  on  which  they  are  to  be  regulated 
and  fixed,  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  confeitution. 

Tn  the  mean  time  the  public  may  keep  their  affairs  in  Sufficient 
good  order,  by  fubflituting  prudence  in  the  place  of  authority,  and, 
electing  men  into  the  government,  who  will  at  once  throw  afide  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  party,  and  make  the   good  of  the  whole  the 

ruling  object  of  their  conduct. And  with  this  hope,  and  a  [\i\~- 

core  wifh  for  their  profperity,    I  clofe  my  book. 


-      MISCELLANEOUS    PIECES, 
IN   PROSE   A  ND    VE R S E  ; 
PUBLISHED  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MAGAZINE, 
IK  THE  TEAR  1775. 

ILilruhullen  io  the  frjl  mmber  of  the  Penvfyhania  \Mdgd&Ut*] 

TO  THE   PUBLIC. 

PIE  defign  of  this  work  has  been  fo  fully  exprdfjd  In  the  printed 
proposals,  that  It  is  unneceffary  to  trouble  the  reader  now  with  a  for- 
mal preface  ;  and  in  (lead  of  that  vain  parade  with  which  publications 
of  this  kind  are  introduced  to  the  public,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves 
with  foliciting  their  candour,  till  our  more  qualified  labours  fhall  en- 
title us  to  their  praife. 

The  generous  and  confederate  will  recollect  that  imperfection  is 
natural  to  infancy  :  and  that  nothing  claims  their  patronage  with 
a  better  grace  than  thofe  undertakings  which,  bif.de  their  infant  ftate, 
have  many  formidable  difadvantages  to  opprefs  them. 

We  prefume  It  is  unneceffary  to  inform  our  friends,  that  we  encoun- 
ter all  the  inconveniences  which  a  magazine  can  poffibiy  ftart  with, 
Unaffifted  by  imported  materials,  we  are  deft£tn?d  to  create  what  our 
predecefTors  in  this  walk  had  only  to  compile. — And  the  prcfent 
perplexities  of  affairs  have  rendered  it  fomewhat  difficult  for  us  to 
procure  the  neceffary  aids. 

Thus  encompaffed  with  difficulties  this  firft  number  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Magazinz  entreats  a  favourable  reception  ;  of 
which  we  fhall  only  fay,  like  the  early Jhow-drop,  it  comes  forth  in  a 
barren  feafon,  and  contents  itfelf  with  foretelling  that  choicer, 
flowers  are  preparing  to  appear. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  24,    I  775,. 
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To  the  Publishes,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine-- 

'N  a  country  vhofe  reigning  character  is  the  love  of  fcience,  it  i* 
fomewhat  ftrange  that  the  channels  of  communication  mould  continue 
fo  narrow  and  limited.  The  weekly  papers  are  at  prefent  the  only 
vehicles  of  public  information.  Convenience  and  neceffity  prove  that 
the  opportunities  of  acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge,  ought 
always  to  enlarge  with  the  circle  of  population,  America  has  now 
outgrown  the  ftate  of  infancy  :  Her  ftrength  and  commerce  make 
large  advances  to  manhood  ;  and  fcience  in  all  its  branches  has  not 
only  blofTomedjbut  even  ripened  on  the  foil.  The  cottages  as  it  were  of 
yefterday  have  grown  to  villages,  and  the  villages  to  cities  ;  and  while 
proud  antiquity,  like  a  fkeleton  in  rags,  parades  the  ftreets  of  other 
nations,  their  genius,  as  if  fickened  and  difgulled  with  the  phantom, 
comes  hither  for  recovery. 

The  prefent  enlarged  and  improved  ftate  of  things  gives  every 
encouragement  which  the  editor  of  a  new  magazine  can  reafonably 
hope  for.  The  failure  of  former  ones  cannot  be  drawn  as  a  parallel 
now.  Change  of  times  adds  propriety  to  new  mealures.  In  the 
early  days  of  colonization,  when  a  whifper  was  almofc  iufficient  to 
have  negotiated  all  our  internal  concerns,  the  publifhing  even  of  a 
news-paper  would  have  been  premature.  Thofe  times  are  pait;  and 
population  has  eftablifhed  both  their  ufe  and  their  credit.  But 
their  plan  being  almoil  wholly  devoted  to  news  and  commerce,  af- 
fords but  a  fcanty  refidence  to  the  mufes.  Their  path  lies  wide  of 
the  field  of  fcience,  and  has  left  a  rich  and  unexplored  region  for  new 
adventurers. 

It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  curious,  that  a 
magazine  when  properly  conducted,  is  the  nurfery  of  genius  ;  and 
by  conitantly  accumulating  new  matter,  becomes  a  kind  of  market 
for  wit  and  utility.  The  opportunities  which  it  affords  to  men  of 
abilities  to  communicate  their  ftudits,  kindle  up  a  fpirit  of  hivcntion 
and  emulation.  An  unexercifed  genius  foon  contracts  a  kind  of 
moffinefs,  which  not  only  checks  its  growth,  but  abates  its  natural 
vigour.  Like  an  untenanted  houfe  it  falls  into  decay,  and  frequently 
ruins  the  pofTeflbr. 

The  Britifh  magazines  at  their  commencement,  were  the  repoli- 
toi  iea  of  ingenuity  :  They  are  now  the  retailers  of  tale  and  nonfenfe. 
From   elegance  they    funk  to  fimplicity,  from  iimplicity  to  folly, 
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and  from  folly  to  voluptuoufnefs.  The  Gentleman's,  the  London,  and 
the  Univerfal  Magazines,  bear  yet  fame  marks  of  their  originality  ; 
but  the  Town  and  Country,  the  Cuvent-Garden,  and  Weftminfter, 
are  no  better  than  incentives  to  profligacy  and  diffipation.  They 
have  added  to  the  diffolution  of  manners,  and  fupported  Venus  againft 
the  mufes. 

America  yet  inherits  a  large  portion  of  her  firft-imported  virtue. 
Degeneracy  is  here  almoft  a  ufelefs  word.  Thofe  who  are  converfant 
with  Europe  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  even  the  air  of  the 
Atlantic  difagrees  with  the  conftitution  of  foreign  vices;  if  they  fur- 
vive  the  voyage,  they  either  expire  on  their  arrival,  or  linger  away  it* 
an  incurable  confumption.  There  is  a  happy  fomething  in  the  cli- 
mate of  America,  which  difarms  them  of  all  their  power  both  of  in- 
fection and  attraction. 

But  while  we  give  no  encouragement  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  vices,  we  ought  to  be  equally  as  careful  not  to  create  any. 
A  vice  begotten  might  be  worfe  than  a  vice  imported.  The  latter, 
depending  on>  favour,  would  be  a  fycophant ;  the  other,  by  pride  of 
birth  would  be  a  tyrant  :  To  the  one  we  fhculd  be  dupes,  to  the 
other  flaves. 

There  is  nothing  which  obtains  fo  general  an  influence  over  the 
manners  and  morals  of  a  people  as  the  piefs  ;  from  that,  as  from  a 
fountain,  the  ftrearas  of  vice  or  virtue  are  poured  forth  over  a 
country :  And  of  all  publications  none  are  more  calculated  to  im- 
prove or  infect  than  a  periodical  one.  All  others  have  their  rife  and 
their  exit  ;  but  this  renews  the  purfuit.  If  it  has  an  evil  tendency, 
it  debauches  by  the  power  of  repetition ;  if  a  good  one,  it  obtains  fa*- 
vour  by  the  gracefulnefs  of  foliciting  it.  Like  a  lover,  it  wooes  its 
miftrefs  with  unabated  ardour,  nor  gives  up  the  purfuit  without  a 
conqueft. 

The  two  capital  fupports  of  a  magazine  are  utility  and  entertain- 
ment :  The  firft  is  a  boundlefs  path,  the  other  an  endlefs  fpring.  To 
fuppofe  that  arts  and  fciences  are  exhaufted  fubjects,  is  doing  them  a 
kind  of  difhonour.  The  divine  mechanifm  of  creation  reproves  fuch  fol- 
ly, and  fhews  us  by  comparifon,  the  imperfection  of  our  moll  refined 
inventions,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  fpecies  of  vanity  is  peculiar 
to  the  pivfertt  age  only.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  exifted  before 
the  flood,  and  even  in  the  wildeft  ages  of  antiquity.  'Tfs  a  folly  wtr 
have  inherited,  not  created  ;  and  the  difcoveries  which  every  day 
produce,   have  greatly  contributed  to  difpofiefs  us  of  it-     Imorevc- 
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merit  and  the  woild  will  expire  together  :  And  till  that  period  ar- 
rives, we  may  plunder  the  mine,  but  can  never  cxhr.uft  it !  That  "  Wc 
have  found  out  every  thing"  has  been  the  motto  of  every  age.  Let. 
our  ideas  travel  a  little  into  antiquity,  and  we  (hall  find  larger  portions 
of  it  than  now  ;  and  fo  unwilling  were  our  anceftors  to  defcend  from 
tin's  mountain  of  perfection,  that  when  any  new  difecvery  exceeded 
t'he  common  ".anuard,  the  difocve'rer  was  believed  to  be  in  alliance 
with  the  devil.  It  was  not  the  ignorance  of  the  age  only,  but  the 
vanity  of  it,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  be  ingenious.  The  man 
who  firft  planned  and  erccied  a  tenable  hut,  with  a  hole  for  the  fmoke 
to  pafs,  and  the  light  to  enter,  was  perhaps  called  an  able  architect, 
but  he  who  finb  improved  it  with  a  chimney,  could  be  no  lefs  than  a 
prodigy  ;  yet  had  the  fame  man  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  em- 
bellifht  d  it  with  glafs  windows,  lie  might  probably  have  been  burnt, 
for  a  magician.  Our  fancies  would  be  highly  diverted  could  we  look 
back,  and  behold  a  circle  of  original  Indians  haranguing  on  the  fub- 
lime  perfection  of  the  age:  Yet  'tis  not  impofiible  but  future  times 
h  ay  exceed  us  alrnofi.  as  much  as  we  have  exceeded  them. 

I  wonld  wifhto  extirpate  the  lcall  remains  of  this  impolitic  vanitv. 
It  has  a  direel;  tendency  to  unbrace  the  nerves  of  invention,  and  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  colonies.  A  magazine  can  never  want 
matter  in  America,  if  the  inhabitants  will  do  juftice  to  their  own  abi- 
lities. Agriculture  and  manufactures  owe  much  of  their  improve- 
ment in  England,  to  hints  firft  thrown  out  in  fome  of  their  magazines. 
Gentlemen  whofe  abilities  enabled  them  to  make  experiments,  fre- 
quently chofe  that  method  of  communication,  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience. And  why  fliould  uot  the  fame  fpirit  operate  in  America  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  of  facing,  in  a  little  time,  an  American  magazine 
full  of  more  ufe ful  matter  than  ever  I  faw  an  Englifh  one  :  Becaufe 
we  are  not  exceeded  in-  abilities,  have  a  more  extenfive  field  for  en- 
quiry, and,  whoever  may  be  our  political  Hate,  our  happinefs  iv'tH  al- 
•tvitys  depend  u\  ves. 

Something  ufeful  will  :<lways  arife  from  cxercifing  the  invention, 
though  perh.rps,  like  the  witch  of  Frtdor,  we  (hall  raife  up  a  being 
we  did  not  expect.  We  owe  many  of  our  noble fl  difcoveries  more  to 
accident  tlian  wifdom.  In  qr.cft  of  a  pebble  we  have  found  a  dia- 
mond, and  returned  enriched  with  tne  treafure.  Such  happy  acci- 
dents give  additional  encouragement  to  the  making  experiments; 
and  the  convenience  whJcn  a  magazine  affords  of  collecling  and  con- 
veying them  to  the  public,   enhances  their  utility.     "Where  this  op- 
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portunity  is  wanting,  many  little  inventions,  the  forerunners  of  im- 
provement, are  fuffered  to  expire  on  the  fpot  that  produced  them  ; 
*nd  as  an  elegant  writer  beautifully  exprefies  on  another  occafion, 

"  They  wafte  their  fweetnefs  on  the  defart  air." 

Gray. 

In  matters  of  humour  and  entertainment  there  can  be  no  reafon  tu 
apprehend  a  deficiency.  Wit  is  naturally  a  volunteer,  delights  in 
a&ion,  and  under  proper  difcipline  is  capable  of  great  execution. 
'Tis  a  perfect  mafler  in  the  art  of  bum-fighting  ;  and  though  it  at- 
tacks with  more  fubtilty  than  fcienee,  has  often  defeated  a  whole  re- 
.giment  of  heavy  artillery. — Though  I  have  rather  exceeded  the  line 
of  gravity  in  this  defcription  of  wit,  I  am  unwilling  to  difmifs  it 
without  being  a  little  more  ferious. — 'Tis  a  qualification  which,  like 
the  paffions,  has  a  natural  wildnefs  that  requires  governing.  Left  to 
itfelf  it  foon  overflows  its  banks,  mixes  with  common  filth,  and 
brings  difrepute  on  the  fountain.  We  have  many  valuable  fprings 
of  it  in  America,  which  at  prefent  run  in  purer  ilreams,  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  it  in  other  countries.  In  France  and  Italy,  'tis  froth 
highly  fomented  :  In  England  it  has  much  of  the  fame  fpiiit,  but 
rather  a  browner  complexion.  European  wit  is  one  of  the  worlt 
articles  we  can  import.  It  has  an  intoxicating  power  with  it,  which 
debauches  the  very  vitals  of  chaftity,  and  gives  a  falfe  colouring  t.> 
every  thing  it  cenfures  or  defends.  We  foon  grow  fatigued  with  the 
excefs,  and  withdraw  like  gluttons  fickened  with  intemperance.  On 
the  contrary,  how  happily  are  the  fallies  of  innocent  humour  calcu- 
lated to  amufe  and  fweeten  the  vacancy  of  bufinefs  !  We  enjoy  the 
harmlefs  luxury  without  forfeiting,  and  ftrengthen  the  fpii  its  by  re- 
laxing them. 

The  prefs  has  not  only  a  great  influence  over  our  manners  and  mo- 
rals, but  contributes  largely  to  our  pleafures  ;  and  a  magazine,  when 
properly  enriched,  is  very  conveniently  calculated  for  this  purpofe. 
Voluminous  works  weary  the  patience,  but  here  we  are  invited  by 
.concifenefs  and  variety.  As  I  have  formerly  received  much  pleafure 
from  perufing  thefe  kind  of  publications,  I  wifli  the  pnfait  fuccefs  ; 
and  have  no  doubt  of  feeing  a  proper  divedlty  blended  fo  agreeably 
together,  as  to  furnifh  out  an  olio  worthy  of  the  company  for  whom 
it  is  defigned. 

I  confider  a  magazine  as  a  kind   of  bee-hive,  which  both  allures 
..the  fwarm,  and  provides  room  to  flore  their  fweete.    Its  divifioo  into 
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ceils  gives  eveiy  bee  a  province  of  its  own  ;  and  though  they  all  pro- 
duce honey,  yet  perhaps  they  dfiTer  in  their  (afte  f°r  flowers,  and  ex- 
tract, with  greater  dexterity  from  one  than  from  another.  Thus  we 
are  not  all  philosophers,    all  artists,  nor  all  poet  . 


I 


USEFUL  AND  ENTERTAINING  HINTS. 

The    real  value  of  a  thing* 

Is  as  much   money  as   'livill  bring. 


N  the  poffeffion  of  the  Philadelphia  Library-Company  is  s  cabinet 
of  foffil&»*  with  feveral  fpecimens  of  earth,  clay,  fand,  &c.  with 
fome  account  of  each,  and  where  brought  from. 

I  have  always  confidered  thefe  kind  of  refearches  as  productive  of 
many  advantages,  and  in  a  new  country  they  are  particularly  fo.  As 
fub  jeers  for  fpeculation,  they  afFord  entertainment  to  the  curious  • 
but  as  o"bjects  of  utility  they  merit  a  clofer  attention.  The  fame 
materials  which  delight  the  foffilift,  enrich  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant.  While  the  cne  is  fcientifically  examining  their  ilructure 
and  compofition,  the  others,  by  indufrry  and  commerce,  are  tranf- 
iputing  them  to  gold.  Poflefied  of  the  power  of  pleating,  they  gra- 
tify on  both  fides  ;  the  one  contemplates  their  natural  beauties  in  the 
cabinet,  the  other?,  their  re-rreaUd  ones  in  the  coffer. 

'Tis  by  the  rdearches  of  the  virtuofo  thai  the  hidden  parts  of  the 
earth  are  brought  to  light,  and  from  his  difecveries  of  its  qualifies, 
the  potter,  the  glafs-maker,  and  numerous  other  artifts,  are  enabled 
to  furnifh  us  with  their  productions.  Arties,  confidercd  mm  'v  ar> 
inch,  would  have  made  but  a  (lender  progrefs,  had  they  not  been 
led  on  by  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  curious.  I  am  unwilling  to 
difmifs  this  remark  without  entering  my  proteft  againft  that  unkind, 
ungrateful  and  impolitic  cuflom  of  ridiculing  unfuccefsful  experi- 
ments ;   and  informing  thofe  unwife   or  overwife  pafquinaders,  that 

*  In  the  Catalogue  it  is  railed  a  colleuion  of  American  foffils,  EsV. 
ly.1  a  configurable  pcut  of  I  hem  are  foreign  ores.  J  pre  fume  thai  the  col- 
lis,Sor,  in  c/rder  to  judge  the  better  effuch  as  he  might  c if  over  here,  made 
f.rfl  accllctlion  of fuch  foreign  ones  ivhofe  value  ivire  Inoivu,  in  ordrr  to 
compare  by  ;  as  his  dfgn  ferns  rather  lent  towards  difcoverir.g  the  trca- 
furcs  of  slnurica,  than  meny  to  male  a  colleilion. 
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\v>-\i.  the  felicities  they  enioy,   fprunc  originally   frofti  generous  curi- 

btitf. 

Were  a  man  to  propofe,  or  fctout  to  bore  his  lands,  ?..*  a  carpenter 
does  a  board,  he  might  probably  bring  on  himfelf  ?.  (ho#er  of  w.tv- 
cifms  ;  and  though  he  could  not  be  jetted  at  for  building  cables  in 
the  air,  yet  many  magnanimous  l?.ughs  might  break  forth  his  expence, 
and  vociferoufly  predict  the  explofion  of  a  mine  in  his  fabterraneou  -. 
purfuits.  I  am  led  to  this  reflection  by  the  prefent  domeftic  icate  of 
America,  becaufe  it  will  unavoidably  happen,  that  before  we  can  ar- 
rive at  that  perfection  of  things  which  other  nations  have  acquitted, 
many  hopes  will  fail,  many  whirnfical  attempts  will  become  fortunate, 
and  many  reafonable  ones  end  in  air  and  expence.  The  degree  of 
improvement  which  America  is  already  arrived  at,  is  un paralleled  and 
aftonilhing,  but  'tis  miniature  to  what  file'  will  one  day  boah"  of,  if 
heaven  continue  her  happinefs.  We  have  r.early  fcffie  v,  hole  region 
yet  unexplored  ;  I  mean  the  internal  region  of  the  earth*  By  itf- 
tluilry  and  tillage  We  have  acquired  a  confid-erable  knowledge  of  v 
America  will  produce,  but  very  little  of  what  it  contains.  The 
bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  only  (lightly  enquired  into  :  We  feerrt 
to  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  abfolutely  nccefTary, 
and  cannot  well  be  imported,  as  brick,  iW.e.  &c.  but  have  gone  very- 
little  farther,  except  in  the  article  of  iron.  The  gt&ft  and  the  pot- 
tery manufactures  are  yet  very  imperfect,  and  will  continue  fo,  till 
fome  curious  rcfearcher  finds  out  the  proper  material- 
Copper,  lead,*  and  tin,  articles  valuable  Beth  in  their  fimnle  (late, 
and  as  being  the  component   parts  of  other  metals  (viz.   brafs  and 

*  /  am  quite  hi  a  Jjf  to  Intw  what  is  ?n°arit  ly  white  lead  ore,  men- 
ikned  In  the  Catalogue  ;  there  being  no  fuch  thing.  IFhit:  lea. !  dues  not 
fxlfl  In  a  mineral 'Jiate,  but  is  prepared  from  common  lead  ly  the  following 
proofs  :  A  large  wood  trough <,  30  or  40  feet  fquare,  is  dkul-d  !  •;  wood 
partitions  into  fjuares  rf  about  one  foot  each.  Thefe  f  wares  are  filed 
with  vinegar,  which  is  lept  moderately  hot,  ly  means  of  large  beds  of 
new  horfe  dung  under  the  troughs.  Conwrm  fleet  lead  is  cut  into  fquare 
pieces  and  put  into  the  vinegar,  which  ads  upon  it  as  a  men fcr  intra,  and 
changes  it  into  whl'e  lead.  Wlxn  the  pieces  of  lead  appear  white  and 
Jlahey,  they  are  taken  out  and  thrown  under  aftone  roller,  which  goes 
ever  them  fas  a  fanner  grinds  bark)  and  beats  off  fuch  parts  of  the  lead 
as  are  already  changed  Into  white  lead,  the  remainder  is  again  thrown 
into  the  vinegar.      Fire  will  re/lore  white  lead  try  common  lead  again. 

Vol.  I.  §13 
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pewter)  are  at  prefent  but  little  known  throughout  the  contiaent  in 
their  mineral  form  :  Yet  I  doubt  not,  but  very  valuable  mines  of 
them,  are  daily  travelled  over  in  the  weftern  parts  of  America.  Per- 
haps a  few  feet  of  furface  conceal  a  treafure  fufficient  to  enrich  a 
.kingdom. 

The  value  of  the  interior  part  of  the  earth,  like  ourfelves,  cannot 
•be  judged  certainly  of  by  the  furface  ;  neither  do  the  correfponding 
ftrata  lie  w;th  the  unvariable  order  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,* 
and  if  they  ever  did,  which  I  do  not  believe,  age  and  misfortune  have 
now  broken  in  upon  their  union  ;  earthquakes,  deluges,  and  volca- 
noes have  fo  difanited  and  re-united  them,  that  in  their  prefent  ftate 
they  appear  like  a  world  in  ruins — Yet  the  ruins  are  beautiful  ;  the 
caverns,  mufeums  of  antiquity. 

Though  nature  is  gay,  polite,  and  generous  abroad,  Ihe  is  fullen, 
rude,  and  niggardly  at  home  :    Return  the  vifit,  and  (he  admits  you 
with  all  the  fufpicion  of  a  mifer,  and  all  the  reluctance  of  an  anti- 
quated beauty  retired  to  repleuifh  her  charms.     Bred  up  in  antedilu- 
vian   notions,  (he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  European  tafte  of  receiv- 
ing vifitants  in  her  drelling-room  :   She  locks  and  bolts  up  her  private 
recedes  with  extraordinary  care,  as  if  not  only  refolved  to  preferve 
her  hoards,  but  to  conceal  her  age,  and  hide  the  remains  of  a  face    , 
that  was  young  and  lovely  in  the  days  of  Adam.     He  that  would 
view  nature  in  h.r  Ufldrefs,  and  partake  of  her  internal  treafures,  muft 
proceed  with  the  refclution  of  a  robber,  if  not  a  ravifher.      She  gives 
no  invitation  to  follow  her  to  the  cavern — The  external  earth  makes 
no  proclamation  of  the  interior  (lores,  but  leaves  to  chance  and  in- 
dufuy,  the  difcovery  of  the  whole.      In   fuch  gifts  as  nature  can  an- 
nually re-create,   file  is  noble  and  profufe,  and  entertains  the  whole 
world  with  the  :ntercft  of  her  fortunes  ;  but  watches  over  the  capital 
with  the  care  of  a  mifer.      Her  gold  and  jewels  lie  concealed  in  the 
earth  in  caves  of  utter  darknefs  ;  and  hoards  of  wealth,  heaps  upon 
heaps  ;   mould  in  the  chefts,  like  the  riches  of  a  necromancer's  cell. 
It  muit  be  very  pleafant  to  an  adventurous  fpeculift  to  make  excur- 
fions  into  thefe  Gothic  regions  ;  and  in  his  travels  he  may  poITibly 
come  to  a  cabinet  locked  up  in  fome  rocky  vault,   whofe  treafurei 
(hall  reward  his  toil,  and  enable  him  to  fhine  on  his  return,  as  fplen- 
didly  as  nature  herfelf. 

By  a  fmall  degree  of  attention  to  the  order  and  origin  of  things, 

*  I.  Red.      2.  Orange.      3.  Fellow.     4.  Green.     5.  Blue.     6.  In- 
ert go.      7.  V'nlet. 
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we  {hall  perceive,  that  though  the  furface  of  the  earth  produce  us 
the  necefFaries  of  life,  yet  'tis  from  the  mine  we  extract  the  conveni- 
ences thereof.  Our  houfes  would  diminifh  to  wigwams  furniflicd 
in  the  Indian  ftyle,  and  ourfelves  referable  the  building,  were  it  not 
for  the  ores  of  the  earth.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  would  wi- 
ther away  for  want  of  tools  and  implements,  and  commerce  Hand  flill 
for  want  of  materials.  The  beafcs  of  the  field  would  elude  our  power, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  get  beyond  our  reach.  Our  dominion  would 
ihrink  to  a  narrow  circle  ;  and  our  mind  itfclf,  partaking  of  the 
change,  would  contract  its  profpefts,  and  lefien  into  almoft  animal 
inftin&.  Take  away  but  the  fmgle  article  of  iron,  and  half  the  feli- 
. cities  of  life  falls  with  it.  Little  as  we  may  prize  this  common  ore, 
the  lofs  of  it  would  cut  deeper  than  the  irfe  of  it  :  And  by  the  way 
of  laughing  off  misfortunes  'tis  eafy  to  prove,  by  this  method  of  in- 
veftigaticn,  that  an  iron  age  is  better  than  a  goldtn  one. 

Since  fo  great  a  portion  of  our  enjoyments  is  drawn  from  the  mine, 
it  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  our  pradence  to  enquire  and  know  what 
our  pofTeffions  are.  Every  man's  landed  property  extends  to  the  fur- 
:  face  of  the  earth.  Why  then  mould  he  fit  down  contented  with 
a  part,  and  praftife  upon  his  eftate,  thofe  fashionable  follies  in  life, 
which  prefer  the  fuperfice  to  the  folid?  Curiofity  alone,  mould  the 
thought  occur  con  veni -fitly,  would  move  an  active  mind  to  examine 
(though  not  to  the  bottom)  at  leait  to  a  confide rabk  depth. 

The  propriety  and  reafonablenefs  of  thefe  internal  enquiries  are 
continually  pointed  out  to  us  by  numberlefs  occurrences.  Accident- 
is  almoft  every  day  turning  out  fome  new  fecret  from  the  earth.  How 
often  has  the  ploughfhare  or  the  fpade  broken  open  a  treafure,  which 
for  ages,  perhap3  for  ever,  had  lain  but  juft  beneath  the  furface  ? 
And  though  every  eftate  have  not  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  yet  they 
may  contain  fome  ftrata  or  valuable  earth,  proper  for  manufactures  ; 
and  if  they  have  not  thofe,  there  is  a  great  probability  of  their  having 
chalk,  marl,  or  fome  rich  foil  proper  for  manure,  which  only  re- 
quires to  be  removed  to  the  furface. 

I  have  been  informed  of  fome  land  in  England  being  raifed  to  four 
times  its  former  value  by  the  difcovery  of  a  chalk  or  marl  pit,  in  dig- 
ging a  hole  to  fix  a  poft  in  ;  and  in  embanking  a  meadow  in  the  Jer- 
feys,  the  labourers  threw  out  with  the  foil,  a  fine-blue  powderly  earth, 
refembling  indigo,  which,  when  mixed  with  oil,  was  ufed  for  paint. 
I  imagine  the  vein  is  now  exhaufted. 

Thole  who  are  inclined  to  make  researches  of  tin's  k.mdj   will   fini 
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their  endeavours  greatly  facilitated  by  the   ufe  of  the  following  i&-. 
ftrument. 

Dcjcrlptioti  rf  a  Jit  of  bchzzs,   n fid  in  faring  land,  in  order  to  find  lis 
internal  cowpffition. 

A  let  of  borers  confius  of  any  number  of  pieces,  according  to  the 
depth  intended  to  be  bored  to.  Thofe  which  I  fttw,  and  have  here 
deieribed,  had  twenty  pieces  of  about  two  feet  lung  each,  and  about 
an  inch  and  half  diameter.  The  rlrtl  piece  has  a  bite  like  a  wood 
borer,  and  grooved  like  a  gimblet,  on  which  is  to  be  fixed  an  iroa 
crufs  bar,  to  turn  it  by.  When  the  firft  piece  has  defcended  to  its 
depth,  the  crofs  bar  is  taken  off,  and  the  fecond  piece,  grooved  like 
the  firft,  is  joined  to  it,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  foldier's  bayonet 
is  fixed  to  his  mufket,  but  fo,  that  the  groove  of  the  fecond,  lie  in  a 
line  w  :\i  the  firft.  The  erofs  bar  is  then  put  on  the  top  of  the  fe- 
cond piece,  and  when  that  has  deieended,  the  third  is  fixed  on  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fecond,  with  the  groove  in  the  fame  line,  and  fo 
for  all  the  reft. — It  is  evident  that  it  the  whole  twenty  pieces  were 
to  defcend,  and  not  be  urawn  up  till  the  laft,  that  the  different  foils 
through  which  the  borer  had  paffed,  would  lie  in  the  grooves  in  the 
fam;  order,  and  at  the  fame  diftauce  from  the  furface,  and  from  eack 
other,  tha'  they  laid  in  the  earth  ;  and  that  by  repeating  the  opera- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  land,  the  direction,  extent,  length,  and 
thicknefs  of  any,  or  all  the  ilrata  would  be  known.  But  as  it  will 
require  an  extraordinary  force  both  to  boie  down  and  draw  up  the 
whole  number  of  pieces,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  loofen  t-^m  by  fre- 
quently drawing  them  up,  and  likewife  to  have  aa  additional  fore- 
pii :i:e  fomcthing  bigg^S  than  the  reit,  to  enlarge  the  whole  by.  A 
few  trials  will  explain  the  whole.  The  two  chief  things  to  obferve 
are,  not  to  lav  the  borers  feit,  3*  they  cannot  be  releafcd  like  a  wedge  ; 
am-  to  wrench  them  the  contrary  way,  ieft  you  feparate  them,  for 
by  to  doing  the  lower  parts  will  be  irrecoverably  loft. 

pxperirnents  o!  this  kind  are  not  attended  with  any  confiderable 
expence,  and  they  give  as  much  knowledge  of  the  internal  flruclure 
of  the  earth,  as  will  be  obtained  by  fifty  times  the  fame  expence  in 
digging  to  any  confiderable  depth.,  and  much  more  expedition/])-. 

Many  valuable  ores,  clays,  &c.  appear  in  fuch  rude  forms  in  their 
natural  U.ttc,  as  not  even  to  excite  curioiity,  much  left  attention. 
A  true  knowledge  of  their  different  value  can  only  be  obtained  by 
experiment  :  As  foil  proper  for  manure  they  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  planter  ;   b ..  er,  they  come  under  the  enquiry  of  the  phi- 
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iofopher — This  leads  me  to  reflect  with  inexprefiible  pleafure,  on  the 
numberlefs  benefits  arifing  to  a  community,  by  the  inftitution  of  foci- 
tics  for  promoting  ufeful  knowledge. 

The  American  Philofophical  Society,  like  the  Royal  Society  in. 
England,  by  having  public  fpirit  for  its  fupport,  and  public  good  for 
its  objeel,  is  become  a  treafure  we  ought  to  glory  in.  Here  the  de- 
fective knowledge  of  the  individual  is  fupplied  by  the  common  flock. 
Societies,  without  endangering  private  fortunes,  are  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  enquiries  by  analyfis  and  experiment  :  But  individuals 
are  feldom  furnimed  with  conveniences  for  fo  doing,  and  generally 
reft  their  opinion  on  reafonable  conjecture.  , 

I  prefume  that  were  farr.plcs  of  different  foils  from  different  parts 
of  America,  prefented  to  the  fociety  for  their  infpeftion  and  exami- 
nation, it  ■would  greatly  facilitate  our  knowledge  of  the  internal  earth, 
and  give  a  new  fpring  both  to  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

Thefe  hints  are  not  intended  to  lament  any  lofs  of  time,  or, re- 
miffnefs  in  the  purfuit  of  ufeful  knowledge,  but  to  furni'fh  matter  for 
future  ftudies  ;  that  while  we  glory  in  what  we  are,  we  may  not  ne- 
glect what  we  are  to  be. 

Of  the  prcfent  ftate  we  mayjuftly  fay,  that  no  nation  under  heaven 
ever  ftruck  out  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  and  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  repu-» 
tation,  into  the  labyrinth  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and  that  not  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  only,  but  in  the  happy  advantages  flowing 
from  it.  The  world  does  not  at  this  day  exhibit  a  parallel,  neither 
ean  hiftory  produce  its  equal. 

ATLANT1CUS. 

Philadelphia ,  Feb.  10. 


NEW  ANECDOTES  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 


N  one  of  thofe  calm  and  gloomy  days,  which  have  a  flrange  effect 
in  difpofing  the  mind  to  penfivenefs,  I  quitted  the  bufy  town  and 
withdrew  into  the  country.  As  I  paffed  towards  the  Schuylkill,  my 
ideas  enlarged  with  the  profpect,  and  fprung  from  place  to  place 
with  an  agility  fcr  which  nature  hath  not  a  fimile.  Even  the  eye  is 
a  loiterer,  when  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  the  thoughts.  Be- 
fore I  could  reach  the  ferry,  I  had  made  the  tour  of  the  creation, 
?nd  paid  a  regular  viflt  to  althoft  every  country  under  the  fun  ;  and 
while  I  was  crofibg  the  river,  I  paffed  the  Styx  and  made  large  ex- 
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curfions  into  the  fhadowy  regions  ;  but  my  ideas  relanded  with  my 
perfon,  and  taking  a  new  flight  infpedted  the  ftate  of  things  unborn. 
This  happy  wildnefs  of  imagination  makes  a  man  lord  of  the  world, 
and  djfcovers  to  him  the  value  and  the  vanity  of  all  its  paflions. 

Having  difcharged  the  two  terreftrial  Charons,  who  ferried  me 
ever  the  Schuylkill,  I  took  up  my  ftaff,  and  walked  into  the  woods. 
Every  thing  confpired  to  hufh  me  into  a  pleafing  kind  of  melancholy, 
— the  trees  fecmed  to  fleep — and  the  air  hung  round  me  with  fuch 
unbreathing  fllence,  as  if  it  liilcned  to  my  very  thoughts.  Perfectly 
at  reft  from  care  or  bufinefs,  I  fuffered  my  ideas  to  purfue  their  own 
unfettered  fancies  ;  and  in  lefs  time  than  what  is  required  to  exprefs 
it  in,  they  had  again  pad'ed  the  Styx,  and  toured  round  many  miles 
into  the  new  country. 

As  the  fervants  of  great  men  always  imitate  their  matters  abroad, 
fo  my  ideas,  habiting  thenifelves  in  my  likenefs,  figured  away  with 
&11  the  confequence  of  the  perfon  they  belong  to  ;  and  calling  them- 
felves,  when  united  /,  and  me,  wherever  they  went,  brought  me,  on 
their  return,  the  following  anecdotes  of  Alexander,  viz. 

Having  a  mind  to  fee  in  what  manner  Alexander  lived  in  the  Plu- 
tonian world,  1  croffed  the  Styx  (without  the  help  of  Charon,  for  the 
dead  only  are  his  fare)  and  enquired  of  a  melancholy  looking  lhade, 
who  was  fitting  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  if  he  could  give  me  any  ac- 
count of  him,  2'onder  he  comes,  replied  the  fliade,  £<?/  out  of  the  <way  or 
you'll  be  run   over.      Turning  myfelf  round  I  faw  a  grand  equipage 
foiling  towards  me  which  filled  the  whole  avenue.    Blefs  me  !   thought 
I,  the  gods  flill  continue  tin's  man  in  his  infolence  and  pomp  !      The 
chariot  was  drawn  by  eight  horfes  in  golden  hamefs,  and  the  whole 
reprefented  his  triumphal  return,  after  he  had  couquered  the  world. 
It  pafied  me  with  a  fplendour  I  had  not  feen  before,   and  fliined  fo 
luminoufly  up  into  the  country,  that  I  discovered  innumerable  (hades 
fitting  under  the  trees,  which  before  were  invifible.     As  there  were 
two  perfons  in  the  chariot  equally  fpleudid,  I  could  not  diftinguifli 
which  was  Alexander,  and  on  requiring  that  information  of  the  fliade, 
who  itill  flood  by,  he  replied,  Alexander  is  not  there.      Did  you  not, 
continued  I,  tell  me  that  .Alexander  was  coming,  and  bid  me  get  out 
<jf  the  way  ?      Yes,  aiilvvuxd  the  fliade,  hecanfe  he  nvas  the  fore  korfe 
«n  thejitic  next  to  us.      Ilorfe  !    I   mean  Alexander  the  emperor.      / 
mean  the  fame,  replied  the  fliade,  for  whatew  he  WU  on  the  other  fide 
rfthe  water  is  nothing  noii<,  he  is  a  borfe  here,  and  not  always  that,  for 
■ivhen  he  is  ajfrihenfive  that  c.  ^od  licking  is  intended  him,  he  t-jatthes. 
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his  opportunity  to  roll  out  ofthejlalle  in  the  fh  ape  of  a  piece  of  clung,  or 
m  any  other  difguife  he  can  efcape.  On  this  information  I  turned  in- 
ftantiy  away,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  fuch  aftonifhing 
degradation,  notwithstanding  the  avcrfion  I  have  to  his  character. 
But  curiofity  got  the  better  of  my  companion,  and  havino-  a  mind  to 
fee  what  figure  the  conqueror  of  the  world  cut  in  the  liable,  I  di- 
rected my  flight  thither  :  Me  was  jult  returned  with  the  reft  of  the 
horfes  from  tbe  journey,  and  the  groom  was  rubbing  him  down  with 
a  large  furze  bufh,  but  turning  himfelf  round  to  get  a  ftill  larger  and 
more  prickly  one  that  was  newly  brought  iu,  Alexander  catched  the 
opportunity  and  inftantly  difappeared,  on  which  1  quitted  the  place, 
left  I  fhould  be  fufpe&cd  of  Healing  him  :  When  I  had  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  was  preparing  to  take  my  flight  over,  I  per- 
ceived that  I  had  picked  up  a  tagamoug  the  Plutonian  gentry,  and 
thinking  it  was  needlefs  to  increafe  the  breed  on  this  fide  the  water 
was  going  to  dilpatch  it,  when  the  [itl/e_jvvretch  fcrearned  out,  Spare  -1 
Alexander theGju^xr.  On  which  I  withdrew  the  violence  I  was  of- 
fering to  his  perfon,  and  holding  up  the  emperor  between  mv  fincrer 
and  thumb,  he  exhibited  a  mod  contemptible  figure  of  the  downfal 
of  tyrant  greatnefs.  Affected  with  a  mixture  of  concern  and  com- 
pafiion  f  which  he  was  always  a  flranger  to)  I  fufiered  him  to  nibble 
on  a  pimple  that  was  newly  rifen  on  my  hand,  in  order  to  refreih  him  • 
after  which,  I  placed  him  on  a  tree  to  hide  him,  but  a  torn  tit  com- 
ing by,  chopped  him  up  with  as  little  mercy  as  he  put  whole  king* 
doms  to  the  fword.  On  which  I  took  my  flight,  reflecting  with 
pleafure — that  I  was  not  Alexander  the  great.  ESOP. 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mag  a  fins. 
Sir, 
I  have  given  your  very  modefl  sncW-drop*  what  (I  think)  Shake- 
fpeare  calls  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ;"  that  is,  1  have  made 
a  poet  of  him,  and  have  fent  him  to  take  poffeflion  of  a  page  in 
your  next  magazine.  Here  he  comes  difputing  with  a  critic 
about  the  propriety  of  a  prologue. 

Enter  Oritic  and  Snow-dro?. 

P  Critic. 

ROLOGUES  to  magazines  !   the  man  is  mad, 
No  magazine  a  prologue  ever  had. 

•   Introduction  er  Preface  ta  No.  I. — Seepage  371. 
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Bat  let  us  hear  what  new  and  mighty  tilings 
Your  wonder-working  magic  fancy  brings. 

Snow-drt>p. 
Bit  by  the  mufe  in  an  unluchy  hour, 
I've  left  myfelf  at  home,  and  turn'd  a  fiow'r  ; 
And  thus  difguis'd  came  forth  to  tell  my  tale, — 
A  plain  white  fnow-drop  gather'd  from  the  vale,— 
I  come  to  fing  that  fummer  is  at  hand, 
The  fummer  time  of  wit,  you'll  underfland  : 
And  that  this  garden  of  our  magazine 
Will  foon  exhibit  fuch  a  pleaiing  fcene, 
That  even  critics  mall  admire  the  mow, 
If  their  good  grace  will  give  us  time  to  grow. 
Beneath  the  furface  of  the  parent  earth., 
We've  various  feeds  juft  ftruggling  into  birth  ; 
Plants,  fruits,  and  Bow'fs,  and  all  the  fmiling  race, 
That  can  the  orchard  or  the  garden  grace  : 
Our  numbers,  fir,  fo  vaft  and  endlefs  are, 
That  when  in  full  complexion  we  appear, 
Each  eyt,  each  hand,  fnall  pluck  what  fuifs  its  tafte, 
And  ev'ry  palate  fhall  enjoy  a  feaft. 
The  rofe  and  lily  fnall  addrefs  the  fair, 
And  whifper  fweetly  out — My  dears,  tah  car;. 
With  Ilerling  worth  the  plant  offenfe  fhall  rife, 
And  teach  the  curious  to  philofophize  ; 
The  keen-cy'd  wit  fhall  claim  the  fecnted  briar. 
And  fober  cits  the  folid  grain  admire  ; 
While  gen'rous  juices  Iparkling  from  the  vine, 
Shall  warm  the  audience,  till  they  cry — Divine  : 
And  when  Ihe  fcenes  of  one  gay  month  are  o'er, 
Snail  clap  their  hands,  and  ffiout — Encore,  encore. 

Critic. 
All  this  is  mighty  fine  !   but  prithee  when 
The  froft  rctiirns,  how  fight  ye  then  your  men  ? 

SnoHv-dro;-. 
I'll  trrll  you,  fir — We'll  garnifh  out  the  fcenes 
With  (lately  rows  of  hardy  eyer-greens. 
Trees  that  will  bear  the  fro  ft  ;   and  deck  their  tops 
With  cverkfting  flow'rs — like  diamond  drops. 
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We'll  draw,  and  paint,  and  carve,  with  fo  much  fk: III, 
That  wond'ring  wits  (hall  cry — Divimr  Jlill. 

Critic. 
Better  and  better,  yet  !      But  now,  fuppofe 
Some  critic  wight,  in  mighty  verie  or  profe, 
-Should  draw  his  grey  goofe  weapon,  dipt  in  ga", 
And  mow  ye  down,  plants,    flow'rs,  trees,   and  all. 

Snow-drop. 
"Why  then  we'll  die  like  flow'rs  of  fweet  perfume, 
And  yield  a  fragrance  even  in  the  tomb. 


■An  account  of  the  iurning  of  Bachelor's  Hjli. 

BY     THE    OLD     BACHELOR. 

JT  AIR  Venus  fo  often  was  mifs'd  from  the  Ikies, 
And  Bacchus  as  frequently  abfent  lifeewife, 
That  the  fynod  began  to  enquire  out  the  reafon, 
Sufpecting  the  culprits  were  plotting  of  treafon. 
At  length  it  was  found  they  had  open'd  a  ball, 
At  .a  place  by  thg  mortals  call ' d  Bachelor's  Hall  ; 
Where  Venus  difclos'd  ev'ry  fun  fne  could  think  of, 
And  Bacchus  made  nectar  for  mortals  to  drink  of. 
Jove  highly  difpleas'd  at  fuch  riotous  doings, 
Sent  Time  to  reduce  the  whole  building  to  ruins, 
But  Time  was  fo  flack  with  his  traces  and  dailies, 
That  Jove  in  a  paffion  cemfum'd  it  to  afliesi 


LIBERTY  TREE.     A  new  son.; 
Tune,   The  Gods  of  the  Greek. 

.N  a  chariot  of  light  from  the  regions  of  day. 
The  go.ldefs  of  liberty  came, 
Ten  thoufand  celeftials  directed  the  way, 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 
A  fair  budding  branch  from  the  gardens  above, 

Where  millions  with  millions  agree, 
She  brought  in  her  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  her  lore, 
And  the  plant  fhe  nam'd,  Liberty  inc. 
Vol.  I.  3  G 
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II. 

The  celcftial  exotic  ftruck  deep  in  the  ground, 

Like  a  native  it  flourifh'd  and  bore  : 
The  fame  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  around, 

To  feek  out  this  peaceable  more. 
Unmindful  of  names  or  diflinctior.s  they  came, 

For  freemen  like  brothers  agree, 
With  one  fpirit  endued,  they  one  friendfliip  purfucd. 

And  their  temple  was  Liberty  tree. 
III. 
Beneath  this  fair  tree,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, 

Their  bread  in  contentment  they  eat, 
Unvex'd  with  the  troubles  of  filver  or  gold, 

The  cares  of  the  grand  and  the  great. 
With  timber  and  tar  they  Old  England  fupply'd, 

And  lupported  her  pow'r  on  the  fea  : 
Her  battles  they  fought,  without  getting  a  great, 

For  the  honour  of  L'llerty  tree. 

IV. 

Cut  hear,  G  yc  f wains  ('tis  a  tale  meft  profane), 

How  ail  the  tyrannical  pow'rs, 
King,  commons,  and  lords,   are  uniting  amain, 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours.  * 

From  the  call  to  the  weft,  blow  the  trumpet  to  arms, 

Thro'  the  land  let  the  found  of  it  Hee, 
Let  the  far  and  the  near, — all  unite  with  a  cheer, 

Tn  defence  of  our  Liberty  tree. 


The  following  ftory,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  is  a  fact.  A  farmer  at  New 
Shoreham,  near  Brighthelmftone,  in  England,  having  voted  at  an 
election  for  a  member  of  parliament,  contrary  to  the  pleafure  of 
three  neighbouring  juftices,  they  took  revenge  on  his  dog,  which 
they  caufed  to  be  hung,  for  ftarting  a  hare  upon  the  road.  The 
piece  has  been  very  little  feen,  never  publifned,  nor  any  copies  ever 
taken. 

X  FIREE  jufliccs   (fo  fays  my  tale) 
Once  met  upon  the  public  wool. 
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For  learning,  law,  and  parts  profound, 

Their  fame  was  fpread  the  county  round  ; 

Each  by  his  wondrous  art  could  tell, 

Of  things  as  ftrange,  as  Sydrophel ; 

Or  by  the  help  of  fturdy  ale, 

So  cleverly  could  tell  a  tale, 

That  half  the  gaping  (landers  by 

Would  laugh  aloud.     The  reft  would  cry. 

Or  by  the  help  of  nobler  wine, 

Would  knotty  points  fo  nice  define, 

That  iu  an  iaftaat  right  was  wrong, 

Yet  did  not  hold  that  ftation  long, 

For  while  they  talk'd  of  wrong  and  right, 

You'd  fie  the  queition  out  of  fight. 

Each  knew  by  praaice  where  to  turn 

To  ev'ry  powerful  page  in  Burn, 

And  could  by  help  of  note  and  bock 

Talk  law  like  Littleton  and  Coke. 

Each  knew  by  inflincl  when  and  where 

A  farmer  caught,  or  kill'd  a  hare. 

Could  tell  if  any  man  had  got 

One  hundred  pounds,  per  mm.  or  not, 

Or  what  was  greater,  could  divine 

If  it  was  only  ninety-nine. 

For  when  the  hundred  wanted  one, 

They  took  away  the  owner's  gun. 

Knew  by  the  leering  of  an  eye 
If  girls  had  loll  their  chaility, 
And  if  they  had  not — would  divine 
Some  way  to  make  their  virtue  fhine. 

Thefe  learned  brothers  being  affemblcd 

(At  which  the  country  fear'd  and  trembled), 

A  warrant  fent  to  bring  before  Vm, 

One  farmer  Short,  who  dwelt  at  Shoreliam. 

Upon  a  great  and  heavy  charge, 

Which  we've  lecited  here  at  large, 

That  thofe  who  were  not  there  might  read, 

In  after  days  the  mighty  deed  : 
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"  That  he,"  the  Torefaid  "  farmer  Short, 

"   Being  by  the  d — 1  mov'd,  had  not, 

"  One  hundred  pounds  per  annum  got, 

"  That  having  not   (in  form  likewife) 

"  The  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 

"■   By  force  and  arms  did  keep  and  cherim, 

u   Within  the  'forefaid  town  and  parifh, 

"  Again  ft  the  ftatute  fo  provided, 

"  A  dog.     And  there  the  dog  abided. 

"  That  he,  this  dog,  did  then,  and  there, 

H   Purfue  and  take  and  kill  an  hare. 

"  Which  treafon  was,  or  fome  fuch  thing, 

a  Agaiaft  out  sovtRtiGN  lord  the  king.' 

The  conftable  *as  bid  to  jog* 

And  bring  the  farmer — not  the  dog. 

But  Fortune,  whofe  perpetual  wheel 
Grinds  diiappointment  fiiarp  as  fteel, 
On  purpofe  to  attack  the  pride 
Of  thofe  who  ovtr  others  ride, 
So  nicely  brought  the  matter  round, 
That  farmer  Short  could  not  be  found, 
Which  plung'd  the  bench  in  fo  much  doub£ 
They  knew  not  what  to  go  about.- 

But  after  pcnd'rihg,  pro  and  cony 
And  mighty  reas'nings  thereupon, 
They  found  on  op'ning  of  the  laws, 
That  he,  the  dog  aforefaid,  was 
By  being  privy  to  the  fact, 
Within  the  meaning  of  the  acl, 
And  fiaoc  the  mailer  had  withdrawn, 
And  was  the  Lord  knows  whither  gone;, 
They  judgM  it  right,  and  good  in  law, 
Th.it  he,  the  dig,  fliould  anfwer  for 
Such  crime;;  as  they  by  proof  could  {how 
Were  adkd  by  himfelf  and  ro. 
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The  conftable  again  was  fent, 

To  bring  the  dog ;  or  dread  th'  event. 

Poor  Porte  r,  right  before  the  door, 

Was  guarding  of  his  matter's  ftore  ; 

And  as  the  conftable  approach'd  him, 

He  caught  him  by  the  leg  and  broach'd  him  ; 

Poor  Porter  thought   (if  dogs  can  think) 

He  came  to  fteal  his  matter's  chink. 

The  man,  by  virtue  of  his  ftaff, 

Bid  people  help  ;  not  ftand  and  laugh  ; 

On  which  a  mighty  rout  began, 

Some  blam'd  the  dog ;  and  fome  the  man. 

Some  faid  he  had  no  bus'nefs  there, 

Some  faid,  he'd  bufinefs  ev'ry  where  ; 

At  length  the  conftable  prevail'd, 

And  thofe  who  would  not  help  were  jail'd  ; 

And  taking  Porter  by  the  collar 

Commanded  all  the  guards  to  follow. 

The  juftices  received  the  felon, 
With  greater  form  than  I  can  tell  on, 
And  quitting  of  their  wine  and  punch, 
Began  upon  him All  at  once. 

At  length  a  curious  quibble  rofe, 

How  far  the  law  could  interpofe, 

For  it  was  prov'd,  and  rightly  too, 

That  he,  the  dog,  did  not  purfue 

The  hare,  with  any  ill  intent, 

But  only  follow'd  by  the  fcent ; 

And  fhe,  the  hare,  by  running  hard, 

Thro'  hedge  and  ditch  without  regard, 

Plung'd  in  a  pond,  and  there  was  drown'd, 

And  by  a  neighb'ring  juftice  found  : 

Wherefore,  tho'  he  the  hare  annoy' J, 

It  can't  be  faid  that  he  dejlrv-fd  ; 

It  even  can't  be  prov'd  he  beat  her, 

And  "  to  deftroy,"  mutt  mean,  "  to  eat  hrr." 
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Did  you  e'er  fee  a  gamefter  {truck, 
With  all  the  fymptoms  of  ill  luck  ? 
Or  mark  the  vifage  which  appears, 
When  even  Hope  herfclf  defpairs  ? 
So  look'd  the  bench,  and  ev'ry  brother, 
Sad  pictures  drew  of  one  another ; 
Till  one  more  learned  than  the  reft, 
Rofe  up,  and  thus  the  court  addrefs'd  ; 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  I'll  tell  ye  how, 

"  Ye  may  clear  up  this  matter  now, 

"  For  I  am  of  opinion  flrong 

"  The  dog  deferves,  and  fhall  be  hung. 

"  I'll  prove  it  by  as  plain  a  cafe, 

"  As  is  the  nofe  upon  your  face." 

*'  Now  if,  fuppofe,  a  man,  or  fo, 

"  Should  be  oblig'd,  or  not,  to  go, 

*•  About,  or  not  about  a  cafe, 

c<  To  this,  or  that,  or  t'other  place  ; 

u  And  if  another  man,  for  fun, 

"  Should  fire  a  piftol   (viz.),  a  gun, 

"  And  he,  thejlrj}^  by  knowing  not 

"  That  he,  the  fuond man,  had  (hot, 

"  Should  undefign'dly  meet  the  bullet, 

"  Againft  his  throat   fin  Greek)  the  gullet, 

*■'  And  get  fuch  mifchief  by  tlie  hit 

"  As  lhould  unfenfe  him  of  his  wit, 

"  And  if  that,  after  that,  he  dy'd, 

"  D  'ye  think  the  other  mayn't  be  try'd  ? 

"  Mofl  fure  he  mull,  and  hang'd,  becaufe 

u  He  fir'd  his  gun  againft  the  laws : 

"  For  'tis  a  cafe  moll  clear  and  plain, 

"  Had  A.  not  (hot,  B.  had  not  been  flain. 

"  So  had  the  dog  not  chas'd  the  hare, 

"  She  never  had  been  drown'd — that's  dear." 

This  logic,  rhetoric,  and  wit, 
So  nicely  did  the  matter  hit, 
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That  Porter — tho'  unheard,  was  caft, 
And  in  a  halter  breath'd  his  laft. 
The  juflices  adjourn *d  to  dine, 
And  whet  their  logic  up  with  wine. 

ATLANTiCUS. 
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